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National Board Head 
Declares Fire Will 
Not Defeat the U. S. 


President Barbour Tells What the 
Board and Nation Is Doing to 
Control Fire Hazards 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD HERE 








Says Management Must Furnish 
Leadership to Uphold Rights of 


Citizens as Free Agents 





Management is required to furnish 
adership in the present crisis that will 
assure continuation of the right of every 

citizen to conduct his business as a free 
went so long as it does not impinge 
won the common welfare, Robert P. 
Barbour, president of the National Board 

i Fire Underwriters, said yesterday in 
lis address at the board’s seventy-sixth 
anual meetine at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. Mr. Barbour 
is also United States manager of the 
\orthern Assurance. 

Conservation Is Vital 


“We shall have much to do and many 
problems in the days ahead,” Mr. Bar- 
bur said. “The economic impact ot 
this world-wide war vitally affects every 
line of business endeavor; it enters 
wery factory, every store and every 
home; it is actively molding the thoughts 
and habits and the daily lives of every 
man, woman and child; indeed, it af- 
iets generations unborn. The changes 
and upheavals now taking place and to 
illow cannot be foretold, though we 
know they will be many. Of this we 
may be sure—that after the enormous 
ee which will be wrought, di- 
rectly and indirectly, in this war, the 
conservation of national resources, both 
t human life and of material things, 
il assume an importance greater than 
ever before. 

‘We are in a changing world. Many 
inluences are abroad in this land of ours 
aswell as in other lands. We must 
win this war if we are to recover the 
liberties that have been suspended and 
we must win an enduring peace if we 
are to retain them. A great responsi- 
biliy rests on the shoulders of private 
tuterprise. In addition to helping to 
wn this war it must justify its right 
0 existence by constructive action and 
adaptation to such necessary changes 
of operation as may develop in the days 
that lie ahead. 

‘Management must not shirk its re- 
sponsibility in furnishing leadership to 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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FOR THE PARTICULAR ATTENTION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


Let's add another worthy slogan 
to those now in common use — 


"KEEP 'EM COVERED!" 


Trying weeks and months are 
ahead. Deprivations of war—in- 
cluding restrictions of raw materi- 
als, "freezing" of commodities, and 


London & Lancashire 


GR O U 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE oe, LTD. « ORIENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY «+ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. * SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FIRE DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


rationing — will impress on all 
Americans the importance of hav- 
ing property and belongings fully 
insured! 


Alert agents will do well to fur- 
ther emphasize this point when 
soliciting their assured. 
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A Pioneer's Work 
Is Never Done 


. wf? 25 was Penn Mutual’s Ninety-Fifth birthday. 


® Back in 1847, a group of twenty-seven Philadelphia business 


men founded this Company, with sixty-five policyholders, five 


of whom were women. 


=" At that time the idea of life insurance was in its infancy in 


America. The small group of companies who were the pioneers 


in the business began at once to create and develop ways by 


which life insurance could help people help themselves. 


pioneer companies, is still pioneering . 





enn Mutual, like the other 
. . seeking constantly 


to find newer and better ways by which the dynamic institution 


of life insurance can help meet the ever-changing needs of 


people... 


by helping people help themselves. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















Canada Life Officers 
Meeting On Eve of 
0th Anniversary 


Progress Shown by Business in 
Dominion in Spite of War 
Conditions 
J. G. PARKER IS PRESIDENT 


Imperial Life General Manager 
Succeeds G. W. Bourke; Leigh- 
ton Foster’s Report 








Seigniory Club, Quebec, May 27.—The 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation which has as its members every 
company writing life insurance in Can- 
ada, is holding its forty-ninth convention 
here this week. When John G. Parker, 
general manager, Imperial Life, who will 
be elected president of CLIOA this 
week presides at next year’s convention 
he will be calling to order the fiftieth 
annual meeting of the organization. 

Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation is one of the oldest business 
organizations in Canada and has never 
been in a stronger position than today. 
It sees life insurance more popular than 
it has ever been and no institution in 
Canada has done more to live up to its 
responsibilities, both to the business it 
represents and the public. Harry W. 
Manning, general manager Great- -West 
Life, Winnipeg, will be the new vice- 
president of the association. 

Progress Despite War 

Also meeting during the week are the 
subsidiary bodies, the agency and ad- 
vertising sections. Canadian life insur- 
ance has shown great strength and 
adaptability in meeting the unprecedent- 
ed conditions of war. In every respect 
life insurance in Canada is progressing, 
notwithstanding depletion of manpower, 
heavy taxation and lower interest rates. 
Terminations through lapses and surren- 
ders are down. New business is up. 
There is more life insurance in force 
today than ever before. 

Among governing officials here are the 
Dominion Insurance Superintendent, G. 
D. Finlayson; E. B. MacLatchie, presi- 
dent of the Provincial Superintendents, 
and Georges Lafrance, Quebec Com- 
missioner. 

President Bourke’s Address 

George W. Bourke of Sun Life, presi- 
dent of the association, in his address 
opening the convention said the patriotic 
spirit of the Canadian policyholders was 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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O’er Whose 
Ramparts 
YOU Watch! & 


{a message is addressed to you life insur- 
ance men of America who are not likely 
to be called into active service with our nation’s 


armed forces. 


You aren't going to carry a gun or wear a 
uniform. You won’t even rate an arm-band like 
an ARP warden... but you have as important a 


job as there is in civilian defense today. 


There are millions of American families, like 
the one pictured above, that are not yet ade- 
quately protected against the dangers that may 
befall them in time of war. You can help them 
gain that protection with their first premium 


deposit. 


There are many others who will find it diff- 
cult, in the face of mounting obligations, to 
hold on to the insurance they now own. You 
can help them adjust their budgets, or 
even make policy loans, if necessary, to 


keep this essential protection in force. 


Is there anything more important, God 





the home ramparts? What greater challenge 


could be offered to every trained life underwriter! 


To the thrill of providing such protection 
can be added the deep satisfaction of making 
a positive contribution to the nation’s war effort, 
remembering that a substantial portion of every 
dollar invested in life insurance is re-invested 
in U. S. Government Bonds, and helps to fur- 
nish the armaments so vitally needed ...and not 
forgetting that this same premium dollar comes 
out of pay envelopes, is diverted from consumer 


markets, and acts as a direct brake on inflation. 


And on the great day of the triumphal parade, 
though you won’t be marching, you can hold 
your head high, proud in the knowledge that 
your efforts played a real part in winning the 


final victory. 








granting our victory on the fighting fronts, 


than the future security of all those within 1 


George Willard Smith, President 


HE FIRST 





Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coust 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1835 
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Cecil J]. North— 


Metropolitan’s Second Vice-President in Charge of 
Agency Force is a Harvard Graduate who Started on a 
Debit; Rose From Agent to Assistant District Manager, 


By 
Clarence 


Axman 


Cecil J. North, second vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, and in charge 
{ the company’s agency forces as well 
as of its fie’d training division, had an 
unusually broad experience in s salesman- 
ship and in meeting people before he 
entered the life insurance field. He 
began his insurance career as an agent 
on debit after graduation from Harvard 
with a cum laude degree, and there are 
few production executives in_ the life 
insurance field who have so comprehen- 
sve a knowledge of the insurance needs 
of the American people or of their 
psychology—learned first hand by Mr. 
North as he climbed the rungs of the 
life insurance institution’s ladder to his 
present position as field leader of ap- 
proximately 20,000 salesmen of economic 
security. 
Majored in Economics and Mathematics 
at Harvard 
Ancestors of Mr. North 
farmers. His father who 
dairy business moved to Kansas City, 
Mo., where Cecil J. was born. When he 
was a small boy the family came to New 
York City to live. After attending pub- 
lic schools and high school in Brook- 
lyn he went to Harvard. For three 
years he was an _under-graduate in the 
university, majoring in economics and 
mathematics. He was on the track and 
cross country teams, running mostly in 
mile and two-mile events—and, incident- 
ally, losing a shoe at the start of one 
race, but staying in barefooted, to the 
finish and learning that cinders on a 
track can be a lot more punishing than 
the peas in the shoes prescribed for 
old-time penitents. His fourth year at 
college he spent at Harvard School of 
Business Administration where he spe- 
cialized in management. Among Harvard 
professors who influenced him and whom 
he eo pleasantly were Copeland, 
Monroe and Neilson 


were Kansas 
was in the 


pop Carver, 

—the latter became president of Smith 
College. 

After Mr. North had been three years 


at Harvard 
War No. 1 


knew how 


University—in 1916—World 
was spreading and no one 
far it would reach, but many 


were convinced that the U. S. would 
enter the conflict. An army unit was 
formed in Harvard which Mr. North 


joined. Later, the first of the army 
camps for civilians was inaugurated at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., on Lake Champlain 
near the Canadian border. Many busi- 
ness and professional men, lawyers and 
others, including college students, were 
members of that or succeeding camps. 
It was a period of highly intensive train- 
ing after which many of those at the 
camp got commissions. 
Experience in First World War 

While at Plattsburg Mr. North took 
an examination for the regular army. 
€ was ae a second lieuten- 
= of cavalry, U. S. Army. In October, 

, he was ‘promoted to first lieutenant 
o the regulars and transferred to field 
artillery, Next, he was assigned to 77th 
field artillery ‘which was part of the 
Fourth Division. 
In February, 1918, Mr. North went to 
France and there attended the French 
Army artillery school at Valdahon. 


Manager, 


Then to Home Office as Territorial 


Superintendent of Agencies; A Captain in World War 


Completing that course he was assigned 
to the 36th corps of the French Army, 
attached to the staff of General Nollet. 

Later with the Fourth Division Mr. 
North saw action in the Chateau Thierry 
offensive, San Mihiel and Argonne con- 
tinuously from September 26 to Novem- 
ber 10. 

On November 10 his division 
out of the line in order to take 
the proposed attack on Metz. 
this attack materialized there 
Armistice. In the teantime 


came 
part in 
Before 
came the 
he had 


been made a captain of artillery. With 
the Army of Occupation he was first 
at Ahrweiler and then at Nieder- 


Breisig, both near Coblenz on the Rhine. 
In July, 1919, the division sailed for 
home. Still being in the regular army 
he was assigned to Camp Dodge, outside 
of Des Moines, and in the Fall of 1919 
he resigned his commission. 

Wide Experience with Summer Jobs 
Retween School and College Terms 
Soon thereafter he obtained a_ job 

with an automobile company as a dis- 

tributor. However, he wanted to finish 


his college career and he returned to 
Cambridge in 1920, this time entering 
the Harvard School of Business Ad- 


ministration and at the same time in 
quest of making a living took what 
turned out to be the most important step 
in his business career. It was selling 
insurance for the Metropolitan Life. He 
managed at the same time to finish his 
course at the Harvard business school. 
During his Summer vacations in high 
school and college before the war, Mr. 
North had a wide variety of experience 
in numerous fields. First of those jobs 
was in banking—with, however, em- 
phasis on footwork, rather than head- 
work. He was a runner for the Sea- 
board National Bank, a job which fur- 
nished him an opportunity to “contact” 
—so to speak—all the banks in the finan- 
cial section of New York City. Dur- 
ing the following Summer he worked 
as a first class mechanic for the De 
Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. 
J. This plant was making supplies for 
the Allies. 
Sold Pianos in Many Homes 
Next, he sold, pianos from a catalogue 
and his canvassing was from door to 
door, mostly in Bridgeport, Conn., and 
oe At the time he did not realize 
but this particular piano-selling ex- 
ee was to prove of great value 
during later periods of his career as it 
gave him an insight into the buying 
habits of families and taught him much 
about what salesmen should and should 
not do in their contacts with the public. 
Another Summer vacation found him 
working in the foundry of the American 
Steel Products of Macomb, Ill. Here 
he was assistant to the general manager. 
Thus, it will be seen that when Mr. 
North entered life insurance he started 
with an unusually useful and diversified 
experience, had met people of every 
kind in plants as well as in homes, and 
officer had learned a lot 


as an army d 
about men and leadership. 
Mr. North had long been hearing 


much about life insurance through his 
brother, Henry E., now vice-president of 





NORTH 


CECIL J. 


the Metropolitan Life in charge of the 
Pacific Coast head office. It was Henry 
who influenced him to enter the life 
insurance field. 

Becomes an Insurance Agent 

Cecil J. started on a debit in a locale 
near the Harvard Medical School. Those 
upon whom he called were people in 
very moderate circumstances. The first 
week had to tell the story. If his ap- 
proaches had been those of a young 
man with a superiority complex, who 
climbed stairs with a bored air, and 
with no interest in people crowded in 
small apartments full of children in each 
other’s way, he would not have lasted 
out the week. 

But that wasn’t his attitude. He found 
every family a different entity, and he 
got along with all of them—parents and 
children. Next, he was transferred to 
another section of Brookline where peo- 
ple were in such circumstances that most 


of the homes were occupied by one 
family. He made friends here, too. In 
1922—after fifteen months as an agent— 


Mr. North was promoted to assistant 
manager, and in March, 1933, he became 
manager for the Metropolitan in Battle 
Creek, Mich. About a year later, in 
June, ‘1924, the late A. F. C. Fiske, then 
a vice-president of the company and 
manager of the Canadian territory, of- 
fered him the management of a district 
in Ottawa where the Canadian head 
office is located. The Ottawa district 
did well under Mr. North, and later 
three of the men who were assistant 
managers under him became managers. 
From Ottawa Mr. North proceeded to 
Montreal to become manager of the 
Verdun district, a particularly interest- 
ing assignment because the district has 
a large French population. 
Made Head of Company’s Field Train- 
ing Operations 

In the meantime, Mr. North’s progress 

had been closely watched by the home 


office. Larger responsibilities came on 
January 1, 1929, when he was made 
superintendent of agencies for the Cen- 
tral territory, which at the time con- 
sisted of Ohio, West Virginia and Ken- 


tucky. In 1935 he became superinten- 
dent of agencies in the New England 
division, and in 1937 was made third 


vice-president in charge of the com- 


pany’s field training operations. 


The field training activities of the 
Metropolitan Life are regarded by 
agency officers throughout the country 


as among the most advanced in the 
American business field. These activi- 
ties have to do with the instruction of 
the company’s field forces in all terri- 
tories, the new agent, in particular, 
coming under the training program from 
the first day he enters the office of a 
district manager and has his qualifica- 
tions reviewed in the selection process. 

After the candidate has been engaged 
he attends a two weeks’ school which 
may be located at one of a number of 
points in different parts of the country. 
He then returns to the district for a 
two to four weeks’ induction training 
period, under an assistant manager, on 
the debit. This is followed during the 
first six months with special training 
and supervision by the assistant manager 
and manager. At the end of that time 
a special instructor from the field train- 
ing division accompanies him for a full 
week for a review of progress. Also, 
in some territories, and at some time 
during the agent’s first two years he 
may attend a continuation school one 
day a week for seventeen weeks. (How- 
ever, new agents at points remote from 
the schools for new agents may, in- 
stead of attending school, receive four 
weeks’ or more of special instruction 
by the manager, and assistant manager, 
in the district office.) 

Responsibility for Training 

For the organization as a whole, re- 
sponsibility for training rests with the 
manager and assistant manager so that 
work of the field training division is 
focussed primarily upon these two in- 
dividuals. For example, there is a course 
for managers which is in three parts. 
Each one of these three parts requires 
a full three weeks’ attendance in a man- 
agers school, so that there are nine 
weeks of school in all. 

Parts 1 and 2 deal with life insurance 
subjects —the different contracts and 
how they meet various needs, and other 
technical life insurance subjects—includ- 
ing prospecting and selling. Part 3 is 
strictly a managership course having to 
do with recruiting, selection, motiva- 
tion, management, leadership, public: re- 


lations, and so on. Today most of the 
company’s managers have completed 


Part 1, and about half of them Part 2, 
and instruction in Part 3 is now begin- 


ning. There also are similar schools 
for assistant managers in which the 
course is about the same as that for 


the managers. : 
Another field training activity which 
parellels the above but is of a different 


chamaeel gives instruction in such spe- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Canadian 


Insurance 


Life 


President Bourke Reviews Service of 


Life Insurance During War 


much to encourage life in- 
surance people to maximum efficiency 
during these times, said George W. 
Bourke in his address as president of 
the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association at its meeting in Montebello, 
Quebec, this week. Mr. Bourke is actu- 


There is 


ary of the Sun Life of Canada. While 
not a war industry, said Mr. Bourke, 
life insurance is an essential service, 


one which cannot be provided in any 


other way. He told how life insurance 
companies operating in Canada have 
been the largest subscribers to the 


which they 
dollars. 
out the 


loans in 
300 million 
carrying 
he said, “we have 
million dollars to 
beneficiaries — 500 
working day to 


Dominion’s war 
have invested over 
“During that period, 
terms of our policies,” 
returned nearly 500 
policyholders and 
thousand dollars every 
relieve distress, comfort old age, tide 
over emergencies. Moreover, life insur- 
ance premium dollars, saved out of cur- 
rent income, have been a factor in cur- 
tailing unnecessary buying. They have 
thus assisted in controlling inflation. 
“Tt is natural that the financial support 
of the Dominion war effort should be 
an important aspect of life insurance 
operations in wartime,” said Mr. Bourke. 
“Life insurance, however, faces the prob- 
lems and has the opportunities which 
to-day confront all business in other than 
primary war industry. Life insurance 
men and women are well represented in 
the active armed forces and also in 
many of the Government’s specialized 
war services. One in every five of our 
men—both agents and home office per- 
sonnel—is now in active national service. 
The personnel loss has not, in general, 
been replaced. The additional load has 
been carried by those who remain, thus 
ng the war industry labour re- 
iwrements—even before the issue of the 
Orders in Council conserving 
primary war demands. 
time this has meant 
considerable overtime work for existing 
taff. It has also entailed a critical 
examination of routines and operations 


to make certain that insurance service 


Assist: 
recent 
man-power for 
Up to the present 


basis as economical 
man-power and 


continue on a 
terms ot 


will 
as possible in 
materials. 
“Our agency forces have had no small 
part to play in these necessary adjust- 
ments. The thinning of the ranks due to 
the loss of agency man-power, the war- 
time restrictions against replacement 
and the necessary rationing of gasoline 
have increased the agent’s difficulties, 
particularly in rural districts. These 
factors will make necessarv a careful 
conservation of time and effort. 
Adjustments to Loss of Personnel 
“Tf life insurance personnel were re- 
duced by 50%—by no means an im- 
possible assumption—what steps should 
be taken to adjust our operations so 
that we might continue to maintain exist- 


ing insurance in force, service our pol- 
icyholders, and make new _ insurance 
available to the public? Obviously, 


drastic changes 


Useful 


would be necessary. 
thought and planning may be 
directed towards just such a_ problem. 
It is possible that in past years we 
have attempted to extend too complete 
a service. For one thing the sale of 
life insurance could be simplified by the 
elimination of certain peacetime plans 
and frills, many of which have not justi- 
fied the complications and expense intro- 
duced by their use. In the last analysis, 
an adeauate life insurance service could 
be provided by the use of a few basic 
plans. Then again there would seem 
to be an onnortunitv for conservation of 
time and effort in our methods of pre- 
mium collection. Many companies, for 
examnle, have gone beyond the terms 
of their policies by using premium notes 
and extension agreements. One Canadian 
comnany recently discontinued — that 
practice and has reported an entirely 
satisfactorv reaction from its policy- 
holders. The saving in expense alone 
would warrant attention being given to 


such simplification. 
“We could, also, usefully study a rea- 
sonable limitation on extensions of the 


methods of settlement included in mod- 


(Continued on Page 8) 





Nairn on Agent Activities 


Seigniory Club, Quebec, May 
\. Gordon Nairn, field supervisor, Cana- 
dian Life Underwriters Association, ad- 
dressing the agency division of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation, todav said there are 


27.— 


more than 
600 active clubs in Canada and that 40% 
of this year’s candidates are Industrial 
agents. 

Discussing the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation’s program of study he said 
that one innovation was to put element- 


ary training first year texts in the 
French language. He also said that at 
first it had been proposed to bring 
every life insurance agent within the 


scope of the excess profits tax, but after 
several months of correspondence and 
interviews, life insurance agents were 
specifically exempted. 


Morton Heads Ad Section 


May 27.— 





Ou bec, 


| rth American Life, is 
chairman of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Section of the Canadian Life In- 


Association. 

BLAIR FERGUSON DECORATED 

Seigniory Club, Quebec, May 27.— 
Blair Ferguson, son of the late C. C. 
Ferguson of the Great-West Life, has 
been decorated for heroism on the island 
of Malta. He is in the investment divi- 
sion of Canada Life in peace times. 


surance Officers 


Canadian Life Officers 


(Continued from Page 1) 


shown by the fact that life insurance 
companies operating in the Dominion 
have been the largest subscribers to the 
Dominion’s war loans. In the three years 
since Canada entered the war they have 
invested more than $300,000,000. In those 
three vears they have returned nearly 
$500,000,000 to Canadian policyholders 
and beneficiaries under contractual obli- 
gations. 


President Bourke said that one in 
every five of the men with the Can- 
adian life insurance companies, both 
agents and home office personnel, is 
now in active national service. He said 
that life insurance will cheerfully face 
whatever wartime restrictions may be 
necessary. More Canadians than ever 
before are turning to life insurance and 


the people have found it a mainstay of 
both private and public life. 
Foster Reviews Conditions 
R. Leighton Foster, K.C., general 
counsel, in his annual report said that 
life insurance has prospered, but not 
at the expense of the war effort. Rather, 
life insurance is serving the war effort 
in at least four important ways. First 
has been the all-out effort that the com- 
panies have made in the war loans. Sec- 
ond, life insurance is encouraging the 
people to save rather than spend their 
money on non-essentials, thereby assist- 
ing the Government’s determined efforts 


Counsel 


Officers 


eet 


Association Meeting 





Ets 


John G. Parker, a Lats Officers 


President, Long A 


Seigniory Club, Quebec, May 27.—John 
Parker, who this week will be elected 

president of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association and who is 
general manager of the Imperial Life, is 
a graduate of Toronto University where 
he majored in mathematics and won the 
cold medal in that subject. He was a 
member of the University’ s gymnasium 
team. 

After his graduation he went to work 
for the Imperial Life as a clerk in the 
actuarial department and then returned 
to the University as a fellow in mathe- 
matics, retnaining there for a year and 
a half. Head of the actuarial denart- 
ment at the time was G. Cec‘l Moore, 
now 1inanaging director of the company. 
Mr. Parker became assistant actuary, 
then assuciate actuary and then actuary. 
Six years ago he received the title of 
generai manager and actuary. 

He has been president of both the 
Actuarial Society of America and the 
Aanerican Institute of Actuaries. In 1927 
he attended the International Congress 
of Actuaries held in London. 

During the past six months Mr. Parker 
has made two notable addresses in the 
United States discussing life insurance 
under war conditions. One of them was 
before the managers and gener ral agents 
of New York State meeting in Saratoga, 
N. Y., and the other talk was before 
the Chartered Life Underwriters, New 
York Chapter, in New York City. Be- 
cause of the success of these talks he 
has received a number of invitations 
from organizations in the States asking 
him to sneak. 

Mr. and Mrs. 


liam, who is 


Wil- 


divi- 


Parker have a son, 
with the investment 


Devlin on Agency Matters 


Seigniory Club, Quebec, May 27.— 
C. D. Devlin of Confederation Life, 
chairman of the Life Agency Officers 


Section of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, discussed at the 
section’s meeting the agency license sit- 
uation in the Provinces, gasoline ration- 
ing, cooperation of agents in war cam- 
paigns, mobilization of manpower, selec- 
tive service, unemployment insurance, 
and the proposed intermediate training 
course in life insurance. 





to avoid inflation. Third, thousands of 
branch managers and agents stopped 
selling life insurance and engaged in the 
sale of Victory bonds on a full time 
basis for three weeks or more during 
the Victory Loan Campaign. Finally, 
every company has encouraged the en- 
listment of its personnel in the armed 
forces and recognized its activities 
through lengthened hours and otherwise 
so that it can carry on without new 
or additional manpower in Canada. 
When war broke out in September, 
1939, the immediate major problem fac- 
ing the life companies was what re- 
strictions should be written into all new 
policies. While all policies then in force 
were not and could not be affected the 
interests of existing policyholders de- 
manded that the war risk should be 
excluded on some reasonable terms and 
conditions in all new policies. Within 
five days the executive committee of 
CLIOA met and approved the text of 
a war clause which was recommended 
tor temporary use by all member com- 
panies. Within another five weeks it 
recommended a revised war clause which 
has been followed without substantial 
deviation by all the life companies in 
Canada since that time. Recently, minor 
changes in the clause have been ap- 
proved by the executive committee in 
the expectation that they will be adopt- 
ed by practically every company. Mr. 


Prominent Actuary 





PARKER 


JOHN G. 


Parker's 
has read most of 


sion of the Canada Life. Mr. 
hobby is golf and he 
the biographical and autobiographical 
works of recent times, and his reading 
has included many books on the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Mania Section Officers 

Seigniory Club, Quebec, May 27.— 
Charles C. Martin, superintendent. of 
agencies of Northern Life Assurance Co. 
has been made chairman of the Life 
Agency Officers Section of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association 
meeting here. R. G. McDonald, super- 
intendent of Canada Life is vice-chair- 
man. 


Foster said: 

“The misunderstandings and_ difficul- 
ties consequent upon the failure of the 
companies in some other countries to 
get together and similarly agree upon 
standard war restrictions have been 
largely avoided in Canada. They con- 
stitute a powerful reason why the life 
companies in Canada should continue 
to follow the recommendations of our 
executive committee and continue to act 
uniformly in this important matter.” 

Continue Institutional Advertising 

The institutional advertising campaign 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association during the year has pro- 
voked much favorable comment. A fe- 
newed appropriation of $90,000 for the 
current year has been recommended by 
the committee. 

Mr. Foster said in his annual report: 

“The need for campaigns of public edu- 
cation about life insurance is more read- 
ily apparent than the benefits received. 
Life insurance men understand that ne 
Government insurance office and no new 
cooperative organization can possibly 
provide sound life insurance protection 
and pay the same expenses and taxes 
as the established companies in this 
country at lower cost than is now being 
offered. Nevertheless, it is apparent that 
the general public which includes our 
policyholders does not thoroughly ut 
derstand this and numerous other 1¢@ 
tures of our business. No effort should 
be spared to improve the public under- 
standing of life insurance business. 
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Commissioners Have 
Full Denver Schedule 


PRES. HOBBS ~ ADDRESS JUNE 8 
aul of Commitens Meetings Given; 
_W. Close, RFC, to Talk on 
War Damage Insurance 
Commissioner Yeas 6 Read, Okla- 
homa, ook of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, has re- 
leased ant for the coming conven- 
tion in Denver, June 8-10. The first 
executive session will open with a wel- 
come by John C. Vivian, Lieutenant 
Governor, Colorado, followed by a wel- 
come to the city by Mayor Benjamin 
fF Stapleton and a response on behalf 
of the convention by Vice-President 
John S. Williams, IIT, Mississippi Com- 
missioner. Then President Charles F. 
Hobbs, Kansas, will give his key-note 

address. : : 

On June 9, reports will be heard from 
committees of generé al business and from 
Commissioners’ committees on the new 
mortality table, to be followed by ad- 
dress on “War Damage Insurance” by 
James W. Close, counsel, RFC. Main 
convention session of June 10 will hear 
committee reports and will elect offi- 
cers, a which a fellowship luncheon 
will be served honoring the newly elected 
officers. 

Committee Meetings 
Schedule of committee meetings fol- 


lows: : ts 
MONDAY, JUNE 8 
9:00 A.M.—Room A—Sub-Committee on Life 
Insurance Executive Session. Requested by 
lames M. McCormack, Tennessee. 
10:00 A.M.—Laws and Legislation Committee. 


Sale of Insurance by non-admitted carriers 
through mail and radio. Requested by Eugene 
lichigan. License requirements, re 
ommissioner Lockhart. 

Silver Glade room, Convention 


Room C—Life Committee. Con- 
ileges and war clauses on Group 
sted by Arthur J. Rouillard. 

Room A—Accident and Health 





executive session. Requested by 
McCormack. 

Room C—Allocation of Fire Pre- 

mittee. Illegal underwriting prac 





ted by Paul F. Jones, Illinois, and 
rs Lockhart and Anthony Caminetti, 
rnia Interstate Rating of Multiple 
Requested by Commissioners Cami 
and Director Jones. 

Buffet supper and dance at Lake- 
y Cliath 

TUESDAY, JUNE 9 

9:00 A.M.—Room A—Fraternal Committee. 
Requested by William A. Sullivan, Washington. 
10:00 \ M.—Room B—vValuation of Securities. 
Reque sted by Louis H. Pink, New York. 

1:00 P.M.—Recess. 
».M.—Room B—Taxation Committee. 
ittee report on Marine and Inland 
nsurance tax progress. Requested by 
‘hompson, Oregon, and J. Herbert 
rkansas, 
Room D—Committee on Dividends. 
Room D—Sub-Committee on Ex- 
Executive session. Requested by 
McCormack. Examination Pro- 
Examination qualifications, requested by 
oner Locl khart, G. J. Gough, New Jer- 
and Commissioner Luke J. Kava 
rado. 
Room oe "sr panaatial Commit- 
Requested by Tess id. 
WE DNESDAY. “JUNE 10 

1:00 A.M.—Room B—Committee on real estate 
isals. Discussion of suggested appraisal 
Discussion of rules governing real estate 














11:00 A.M.—Silver Glade Room. Convention 


0) P.M.—Silver Glade Room, Fellowship 
Nheheon honoring newly elected officers. 





Herbert Marshall, Jr. Heads 
New Jersey Supervisors 


_ Herbert Marshall, Jr.. Berkshire Life 
nas been elected president of the Life 
> hla rs of Northern New Jersey. 
ther officers are, vice-president, H 
LeRoy Gundersdorf, Mutual Life of 
New Yo rk; treasurer, Henry A. Fuestel, 
Provident Mutual; secretary, William 
‘oung, Connecticut General. 


FITZGERALD ASS’T ANALYST 


, Following the appointment of Stuart 
1, pilloway as treasurer of the Mutual 
‘l€ several changes have been made 
n financial department. John F. Fitz 
serald has been made assistant anz alyst. 
\gnes H Zoller has been made assistant 
‘ecretary to Vice-President Beebe. 
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To the salesman who hesitates about 


seeing a prospect, and— 


To the prospect who hesitates about 


receiving an agent: 


“Whilst we deliberate how to begin a 
a thing, it grows too late to begin it.” 


—Quintilian. 


Need more be said? 





the rudential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 




















Metropolitan Has New 
Ordinary Endowment 


ON MONTHLY PREMIUM PLAN 


In Amounts Up to $500; Conforms to 
New York Law; Similar to Industrial 
Form Outside State 


The Metropolitan has announced issu- 
ance of a new Monthly Premium Ordi- 
nary Endowment policy in amounts of 

$500 and less for all ages up to 54 years. 
The new policy conforms with recently 
enacted Hampton Bill, New York State, 
and restores for all practical purposes, 
the company states, the right of New 
York State residents to purchase small 
Endowments, which elsewhere the com- 
pany issues through its Industrial de- 
partment. The Hampton Bill was passed 
by the legislature and signed by Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman May 18. 

The new policies will not be required 
to include usual Ordinary provisions for 
policy loans and dividend options. Met- 
ropolitan sought this legislation because 
Endowments corresponding to Monthly 
Premium Industrial Endowments issued 
in other states could not previously be 
written in New York on Ordinary plan 
unless incorporating these two provi- 
sions, and it was felt that such inclusion 
involved expense to policyholders out 
of proportion to the benefits that would 
accrue. 





Alvin J. Powers Brokerage 


Supervisor, Austin Agency 


Alvin J. Powers, CLU, for the past 
nine years with the brokerage depart- 
ment, Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc., 
Prudential general agents, New York 
City, has been appointed brokerage su- 
nervisor of the Gilbert V. Austin agency 
Brooklyn general agents, oe Life 
Mr. Powers succeeds Robert C. Buckley, 
who has accepted a government position. 

Mr. Powers has been in life insurance 
since 1928, first with Prosser & Homans, 
Fquitable Society general agents, New 
York City, and more recently with the 
Prudential agency. 


NEW YORK CLU NOMINEES 





Edwin J. Allen Slated for Presidency; 
Election Will Be Held 
June 18 

Slate of officers for the New York 
Chapter CLU has been completed and 
will be voted upon at the June 18 meet- 
ing at the Hotel Martinique. List of 
nominees is as follows: president, Edwin 
J. Allen; executive vice-president, George 
P. Shoemaker; compendium vice-presi- 
dent, Murray Rudberg; educational vice- 
president, Paul E. Orr, Jr.; secretary, 
Thomas Stanion; treasurer, Raymond S. 
Maechtel; executive committee: Herbert 
R. Coursen, David B. Fluegelman, Sara 
Lewinson, Carl M. Spero, G. Gustav 
Steiner. 


AGENTS’ COMMISSION LAW 

Governor Lehman of New York has 
approved the Hampton bill amending 
the Insurance Law to permit life insur- 
ance companies to pay to an agent dur- 
ing his first two years of service a first 
year’s commission not to exceed 40% of 
premium or stipulated payment on a life 
policy or annuity contract and to allow 
additional compensation if commissions 
are not paid on renewal premiums. 





A. J. DOUGHERTY, N. Y. LIFE, DIES 

Anthony J. Dougherty, who had been 
a production leader of the New York 
Life, died May 20 at the age of 67 at 
his home in Wilmington. He had in- 
sured a large number of industrialists 
and financiers of New York, Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. During World War I 
the committee of which he was chair- 
man consistently led all others in Lib- 
ertv Bond sales. 





Ralph Fischer has been _— super- 
visor of the C. H. Poindexter agency, 
Northwestern Mutual, St. peck 
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Maduro Chief Speaker 


For $1,000,000 Table 





SESSIONS TO BE HELD AUGUST 24 





Will Be Preceded by Three-Days’ Out- 
ing, with A. J. Ostheimer, III, in 
Charge of Arrangements 





Plans for the 1942 meeting of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, which will 
be held in connection with the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in Minneapolis last 
week in August, have been announced 
P. Burroughs, National Life 


by Robert 


DENIS B. MADURO 


of Vermont, chairman of the Round 
Table. Alfred J. Ostheimer, III, Phila- 
delphia, will be in charge of arrange- 
ments for the group’s three-day outing 
which will immediately precede the con- 
vention, with Paul Dunnavan, Canada 
Life, Minneapolis, assisting. 

Principal speaker at the all-day meet- 
ing of the Round Table at the Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, on August 24 will 
be Denis B. Maduro, New York lawyer, 
who will discuss business insurance and 
the various tax angles which now affect 
business insurance due to changes in 
legislation. He will also conduct several 
informal discussion groups at the pre- 
convention outing. 


Those Who Will Attend 


Already enrolled members of the 1942 

Round Table include the following: 
Qualifying Members (Over $1,000,000 
paid for under the established rules dur- 
ing any consecutive 12-month period be- 
tween January 1, 1941, and July 1, 1942): 
C. A. Atwood, independent, Champaign, 
Ill.; J. Eugene Baker, New York Life, 
St. Louis; Paul B. Banks, Equitable So- 
ciety, Philadelphia; Robert H. S. Bril- 
liande, Occidental Life, Honolulu; John 
W. Brown, Mutual Benefit, Louisville; 
Lee Caswell, George Washington Life, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Edward J. Dore, 
Mutual Benefit, Detroit; Raymond W. 
Frank, State Mutual, Chicago; Lewis W. 
Hall, George Washington Life, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; H. S. Hayes, Shenandoah 
Life, Hampton, Va.; W. Alfred Hayes, 
Sun of Canada, St. Louis; Owen P. 
Jacobsen, New England Mutual, New 
York; Donald E. Leith, New England 
ae York; David Marx, Jr., 


M issachusetts Mutual, Atlanta; J. Ren- 
wick Montgomery, Phoenix Mutual, 
Philadelphia; Arthur S. Morgenstern, 
Mutual Benefit, Seattle: Reed C. Nelson, 
Mutual Trust, Cedar Rapids; John R. 


Rhoades, Manufacturers Life, Philadel- 
phia; Raymond D. Ross, Jr., Prudential, 
Cincinnati; Frank J. Rubenstein, Equi- 


table Society, Baltimore; Wayne M. 
Trostle, Massachusetts Mutual, Cleve- 
land; Alfred D. Whitaker, Massachu- 


setts Mutual, Providence. 


Life Members (Three consecutive 








Years Old May 25 


The Penn Mutual quietly celebrated 
its ninety-fifth anniversary May 25 
at the home office. Company’s vet- 
eran secretary, Sydney A. Smith, cut 
181 birthday cakes in the officers’ din- 
ing room, each with a “95th Anniver- 
sary” decoration inscribed. One was 
placed at each employe’s table at 
lunch hour, senior clerk at each table 
| cutting the cake. 


| Penn Mutual Ninety-five 
| 











years of qualification): Paul F. Clark, 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston; Paul W. 
Cook, Mutual Benefit, Chicago: Harry 
I. Davis, Massachusetts Mutual, Atlanta; 
Arthur K. Deutsch, State Mutual, San 
Francisco; William M. Duff, Equitable 
Society, Pittsburgh; Julius M. Eisen- 
drath, Guardian Life, New York; Isaac 
S. Kibrick, New York Life, Brockton, 
Mass.; Sigourney Mellor, Independent, 
Philadelphia; Joseph H. Reese, Penn 
Mutual, Philadelphia; Louis G. Rude, 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J.: Caleb 
R. Smith, Massachusetts Mutual, Greens- 
boro: Stuart F. Smith, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Philadelphia; J. E. B. Sweeney, 
Equitable Society, Huntington, W. Va.; 
George Stewart, Penn Mutual, Philadel- 
nhia; Harold L. Taylor, Mutual Life of 
New York, New York; Sam Weems, 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul; H. E. 
Wuertenbaecher, Penn Mutual, St. Louis. 


Life and Qualifying Members; Daniel 


J. Auslander, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 


New York; W. Lester Brooks, Jeffer- 
son Standard, Charlotte; Robert P. Bur- 
roughs, National Life of Vermont, Man- 
chester, N. H.; Thomas K. Carpenter, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York; John 
E. Clayton, Massachusetts Mutual, New- 
ark, N. J.; Lowell D. Crandon, New 
England Mutual, Newark, N. J.; Paul 
H. Dunnavan, Canada Life, Minneapolis; 
Maurice Linder, Travelers, New York; 
M. M. Matusoff, Mutual Benefit, Cleve- 
land; Ben S. McGiveran, Northwestern 


Wm. A. Fowler Named 
At Omaha by Hancock 


SUCCEEDS WALTER I. BLACK 


Black Now in Army, Fowler Comes 
From Company’s Chicago Agency; 
Previously in Home Office 





William A. Fowler, assistant manager, 
life department, Moore, Case, Lyman & 
Hubbard, Chicago general agents, John 
Hancock, has appointed general 
agent for the company at Omaha, Neb., 
according to announcement by J. Harry 
Wood, second vice-president and mana- 
i wler, 


been 


ger of general agencies. Mr. 
whose appointment is effective June 1, 
succeeds Walter I. Black, resigned to 
enter U. S. Army. 

Mr. Fowler, a graduate of University 
of Minnesota, entered life insurance as 
an agent for the John Hancock in Min- 
neapolis and after four years there, went 
with the agency department at the home 
office. He worked for three and one- 
half years with the company’s general 
agents throughout the country, conduct- 
ing classes and studying management 
problems, after which he joined the 
Chicago agency where he trained full- 
time agents. 


FIRST CLASS TO GRADUATE 

The members of the first graduating 
class of the Hartford College of Insur- 
ance will receive their degrees during 
the commencement exercises at the Col- 
lege on the evening of Tuesday, June 2. 


Mutual, Eau Claire; Harry Phillips, Jr., 
Penn Mutual, New York; Jules J. Pola- 
chek, New England Mutual, Pittsburgh; 
Jacob W. Shoul, Mutual Life of New 
York, Boston; H. C. Stockman, New 
England Mutual, Newark, N. J.; Harry 
T. Wright, Equitable Society, Chicago. 











ISLE OF OPPORTUNITY 
and 
HOME OF MANY LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
ON A CAREER BASIS 


(LITFORD L A\AAILLEN 
THE NORTHWESTERN AAUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE (OA\PANY 


347 MADISON AVENUES NEW YORK CITY 
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James H. Brennan Slated 


As Chicago President 


James H. Brennan, Fidelity Mutual 
manager, has been nominated for the 
presidency of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters, to succeed Walter 
N. Hiller, who Will become chairman of 
the board as the retiring president, Ap- 
nual meeting is June 16, 

Other officers nominated are Loyis 
Sehr, CLU, Equitable Society, first vice- 
president; John D. Moynahan, CLU 
Metropolitan, second vice-president, and 
George L. Grimm, CLU, New England 
Mutual, treasurer. , 

Nominated for directors are Edward 
Carnal, Occidental Life, for one-year 
term; for full two-year terms: E, 
Berger, Prudential; Richard C. Frasier, 
CLU, Great-West Life; J. S. Fredrick- 
son, New York Life; Elmer J. Grand- 
son, Union Central; A. R. Houle, CLU, 
Massachusetts Mutual; P. J. McNamara, 
Metropolitan; Robert R. Reno, Jr. CLU, 
Equitable Society; Lorraine — Sinton, 
CLU, Mutual Benefit, and Gifford T. 
Vermillion, Mutual Life of New York. 





Medical Section, ALC, 
To Meet June 4, 5, 6 


The thirty-second annual meeting of 
the medical section, American Life Con- 
vention, meets at the Hotel Broadmoor, 
Colorado Springs, June 4-6. It is be- 
lieved that the war has provided an 
added incentive for medical men to at- 
tend the meeting since many new life 
underwriting and medical problems have 
been brought about through the conflict, 
Complete program of the meeting has 
been previously reported in The Eastern 
Underwriter. 


Cecil J. North 
(Continued from Page 3) 


cial assignments as debit management, 
Social Security, organization of time, 
prospecting and selling, and’so on. The 
home office sends a man to districts 
who works with assistant managers and 
agents in these activities. The purpose 
of these assignments is primarily to 
train the assistant manager. At the end 
of three weeks the assistant manager is 
presumed to be reasonably well in- 
structed in the given operation and able 
to carry on with other agents in the 
district. 

The company has a_ correspondence 
course for agents and most have taken 
it. Likewise there are special courses 
—like the four-book course entitled 
“Policies and Plans,” provided two years 
ago and now under revision. These 
texts are given to every member of the 
field. force and are used by managers 
and assistant managers in their educa- 
tional meetings with agents in the dis- 
trict offices. 


Placed in Charge of Company’s 
Agency Forces 


When Vice-President Ernest H. 
Wilkes died on July 31, 1941, Cecil J. 
North was appointed second vice-presi- 
dent and given responsibility for al 
the agency forces of the company. 

Mr. North lives in Hewlett, Long 
Island, and is prominent there in many 
activities. He is vice-president and @ 
director of the Community Chest of the 
five towns—Hewlett, Woodmere, Cedar- 
hurst, Inwood and Lawrence; 1s vice 
chairman of the disaster relief commit- 
tee of the Red Cross in those towns. 
He belongs to Cedarhurst Yacht, Rock- 
away Hunting and Lawrence Beach 
Clubs; and to the Harvard Club of New 
York. He is fond of music and 13 4 
subscriber of the Metropolitan Opera. 

His wife, Adelaide E., is the daughter 
of the late Sir Herbert Marler who at 
the time of his death was Canadian 
Minister to the United States, and earl- 
ier was the first Canadian Minister t° 
Japan. His three children are Cecil J. 
11; Mary Adelaide, 8; Sallie B., & 
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Non- Patten Report 
Now Ready for Action 


BY COMMISSIONERS AT DENVER 


Proposed Model iene Have Been Re- 
drafted; Means End of American 
Experience Table 


Among the important subjects to be 
considered by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners at its Den- 
ver meeting during the week of June 8 
is the disposition of the report of the 
Guertin Committee on  non-forfeiture 
benefits which was submitted to the as- 
sociation last September. A committee 
af commissioners, headed by Deputy 
Commissioner Christopher A. Gough of 
the New Department 
which Commissioners Blackall, 
Pink and Bowles 
had this 
consideration since that 
Several meetings have held by 
the Gough Committee and specific rec- 
ommendations are to be 
adoption of the Guertin Com- 
mittee It will be recalled that 
committees of the American Life Con- 
vention and the Association of Life In- 
Presidents, headed by T. A. 
resident of Minnesota Mutual 
Murphy, 
New 


supported 


Jersey Insurance 
and 
Sullivan, Jones, ae 


members, has report under 
time. 

been 
made regard- 
ing the 
report. 


surance 

Phillips, 1 
and R. Dz 
Life of 


vice-president, 
York, 

the 
the 
association at a hearing held by 
» Gough Committee last December but 
suggested the adoption of model legis- 
lation prepared by the companies in leu 
f the model legislation recommended 
in the original report. Subsequent study 


Equitable respec- 


tvely, strongly Guertin 


Committee report before commis- 


sioners’ 








by the Gough Committee has resulted 
in the redrafting of the model legisla- 
tion. The revised model legislation to 


be recommended for adoption by the as- 
sociation and subsequent enactment in 
all the states involves complete bills on 
subjects of non-forfeiture benefits and 
valuation of policy reserve liabilities and 
takes advantage of the suggestions made 
by the companies as well as those made 
by the Guertin Committee. 


New Procedures 


The carrying out of this program will 

result in new methods of determining 
non-forteiture benefits contained in life 
nsurance policies, the promulgation of 
the Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordi- 
nary Mortality Table, constructed by the 
Guertin Committee for use in connection 
with Ordinary policies, the widespread 
use of the 1941 Standard Industrial Mor- 
tality Table, now effective in New York, 
n connection with Industrial policies, 
new uniform methods of calculating re- 
serves and new minimum standards for 
policy reserve valuation. It will also 
tend to facilitate to adoption of reserve 
standards reflecting the lower returns 
now available on invested funds. This 
program will mean the end, in connec- 
tion with the issue of new policies, of 
the use of the American Experience table 

mstructed in 1858, and other tables 
based on experience not now represen- 
tative of current mortality. 

The studies leadine ion have 
extended over a period of four pot one- 
half years and involved the presentation, 
at the Biloxi meeting of the association 
in December, 1939, of the Report of the 
Committee to Study the Need for a New 
Mortality Table and Related Topics as 
well as the submission of the Report of 

he Committee to Study Non-forfeiture 
Benefits and Related Matters to the as- 
sociation in September 1941. 

The committee of actuaries which made 
these studies consists of the following: 
John § Thompson, vice-president, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life of Newark, represent- 
ing the Actuarial Society of America; 

larles A. Taylor, vice-president, Life 
Insurance Co, of Virginia, Richmond, 
representing the American Institute of 


to ths act 
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Geo. H. McWhirter Atlanta 
General Agent for Home Life 





Hy) 


GEORGE H. McWHIRTER 

McWhirter, CLU, has been 
appointed general agent in Atlanta for 
the Life of New York. Offices 


are to be in the Rhodes-Haverty Build- 


( reOrTge 
Home 


ing. 

Mr. McWhirter entered life insurance 
in 1930 after six years’ experience in the 
furniture industry with a firm specializ- 
ing in educational facilities for children. 
He paid for over $200,000 in his first 
year, and in 1933 became an agency or- 
vanizer for the New York Life, later 
transferring to Raleigh, N. C. He was 
in charge of the Raleigh organization 
for New York Life until this year and 
in his connection with Home Life he 
returns to his home community. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
(;eorgia, where he received his A.B. 
degree, and was elected a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 





Jay Allen’s Insurance | 


Allen, famous war correspon- | 
dent, who covered the Spanish Civil | 
War for The Chicago Tribune, and | 
later shifted in Europe to the North | 
American Alliance, told a gathering | 
of insurance men at the dinner of | 
the Emergency Rescue Committee, | 
held at Hotel Biltmore one night last | 
week, of an exchange during the | 
| Spanish war of telegrams he had | 
with the tempestuous Col. R. R. Mc- | 
Cormick, publisher of The Chicago | 
Tribune. There had been a number | 
lof casualties among American 


Jay 


and | 
| British journalists in Spain, either in | 
|bombing of cities or at the front. | 
|When The Chicago Tribune cabled | 
| Allen to go into a particularly danger- | 
}ous sector he cable Col. McCormick | 
that he wanted protection for his fam- | 
ily if he went on this assignment. 

The following cables then passed | 
back and forth: | 
| Allen: “I am not moving until I am | 
insured for $150,000.” | 








Col. McCormick: “Keep out of 
| danger.” 

Allen: “Suggest you read the 
| papers.” 
| Col. McCormick: “You are in-| 
| sured.” 
| Insurance was for $150,000 in 
| Lloyd’s at a premium of $2,500 a} 
| mon th. | 
eee | 
Actuaries; Ray R. Haffner, actuary, 


Illinois Insurance Department; F. E. 
Huston, former actuary of the Wash- 
ington Insurance Department; Charles 


E. Hughes, 
York Insurance Department; 
Hooker, vice-chairman, actuary, Connec- 
ticut Insurance Department and Alfred 
N. Guertin, chairman, actuary, New Jer- 
sey Insurance Department. This com- 
mittee, which collaborated with the 
Gough Committee in the preparation of 
its report, is submitting a supplementary 
statement at the Denver meeting of the 
-ssociation indicative of its concurrence 
in the final recommendations. 


chief of Audit Bureau, New 
Russell O. 


R. A. Beatty Honored by 
Security Mutual Agents 


DIAMOND JUBILEE CAMPAIGN 


Manager Has Been in Insurance Busi- 
ness 52 Years; Started as Weekly 
Premium Agent 


Beatty, manager Security 
Mutual Life, 123 William Street, is 75 
years old. Members of his agency are 
now engaged in a special campaign in 
his honor which they call the Diamond 
Anniversary Jubilee. It started on May 
19, Mr. Beatty’s birthday, and continues 
for a month. 

Mr. Beatty was born in Richmond, 
Ontario, where his father was a physi- 
cian. He also decided to enter that field 
and for a time studied medicine at Mc- 
Gill University. When his father died 


Robert A. 


he left college and taught school in 
Richmond, which is twenty miles from 
Ottawa. 


Early Insurance Career 


After he married he decided to move 
to a large city and went to Buffalo 
where he entered the insurance busi- 
ness with the John Hancock as a Week- 
ly Premium agent. He was promoted 
to superintendent in Fitchburg, Mass., 
which had a number of paper and cot- 
ton mills. The John Hancock then sent 
him to Detroit and later to Jersey City 
as superintendent in those places. 

He left the John Hancock and after 
a brief experience with the North Amer- 
ican Life as manager in Newark he 
came to the Security Mutual Life as a 
manager in New York, first office being 
at 290 Broadway. That was 29 years 
ago. At the time Frederick Jenkins was 
president of the Security Mutual. He 
was succeeded by David Dickenson, 
father of Melville P. Dickenson who was 
an outstanding Princeton football star. 
“Mel” Dickenson is now agency man- 
ager of the Philadelphia territory for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
David Dickenson was succeeded by 
Frederick R. Russell, present president. 

Mr. Beatty has been 52 years in the 
insurance business. He is a member of 
the Canadian Club of New York and 
his recreations have been fishing and 
hunting, which is largely done in Can- 
ada. His son, Lloyd G., is a lawyer in 
Newark. 

Assistant managers of the agency are 
J. Hirsch, Mrs. Pauline A. Hirsch and 
Mario Arrigoni. Cashier of the office 
is Caroline R. Batt, who has been with 
the agency twenty-three years. 





MAY CUT WAR-RISK COST 


Joint Military Affairs Committee May 
Provide $5,000 Free Insurance to 
Men in Service 
Members of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittees of Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 23 scrapped the House 
amendment to raise Army privates’ and 


Navy apprentice seaman’s pay to $50 
per month, adopting instead the War 
Department recommendation of $42. 


Conferees indicated that they hoped to 
make up the difference by revision of 
the war-risk insurance system in the 
present bill to provide a system of allow- 
ances and allotments for men in the 
service. 

Under existing law the $10,000 war in- 
surance costs $6.37 a month. By the 
plan advocated by Senator Edwin C. 
Johnson, Democrat, Colorado, $5,000 
would be supplied by the government, 
reducing costs to $3.25. Representative 
Andrew J. May, Democrat, Kentucky, 
and chairman, House Military Affairs 
Committee, said the government should 
pay the entire cost. 





APRIL N. Y. VOLUME 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York, Inc., announces 
that the estimate of total sales of Ordi- 
nary life insurance in New York City 
for April, 1942, is $36,186,000 which com- 
pares with $48,654,000 reported for April 
of last year. 





BEATTY 


ROBERT A. 





Howard C. Lawrence selieeiihs 
To Head Newark CLU 


Howard C. Lawrence, general agent, 
Lincoln National Life, has been nom- 
inated for president, Newark CLU Chap- 
ter. Other nominations are vice-presi- 
dent Frank A. Williams, Mutual Life 
of New York and president, Life Un- 
derwriters of Northern New Jersey; 
secretary-treasurer, Emanuel L. Belkin, 
Prudential; executive committee, LeRoy 
N. Whitelaw, Prudential; Harper Dow- 


ell, New England Mutual; Paul H. Mon, 
Metropolitan; Irving V. G. Perrine, Jr., 
Mutual Benefit: and Albert J. Schick, 


Prudential. 

Mr. Lawrence is a past president, L wi 
Underwriters Association of Norther 
New Jersey and the New Jersey State 
Association of Life Underwriters. In 
1936-1937, he was designated the most 
valuable representative of his company. 
He was a national committeeman seven 
years, and a member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table in 1937-1938. He is 
afhliated with a number of civic organi- 
zations throughout New Jersey. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL CHANGES 


Hart Bellinger, I. I. Reeve, R. Frank 
All Moved Up; M. G. McClintock 
To Personnel Dept. 

Pacific Mutual has announced three 
appointments in the home office. Hart 
Bellinger has been named superintend- 
ent of the policyholders service depart- 
ment; I. I. Reeve becomes superintend- 
ent, premium accounting department; R. 
K. Frank has been advanced to super- 
intendent, agency accounting depart- 
ment. Mr. Bellinger has been with the 
company twenty-one years; Mr. Reeve 
for seventeen years and Mr. Frank for 

twenty-two years. 

It has also been announced that M. 
G. McClintock, superintendent, renewal 
department, and with the company for 
forty-three years, will assume duties in 
the personnel department, while renewal 
department activities will be segregated 
along functional lines and assig sned re- 
spectively to supervision of Mr. Bell- 
inger and Mr. Reeve. 





LIFE PRESIDENTS’ TRIBUTE 

At a meeting of the executive 
mittee of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents in New York last 
week, minutes were neg wd as memo- 
rials to Henry S. Nollen, late chairman 
of the board of the Equit table Life of 
lowa: Thomas Bassett Macaulay, late 
chairman of the board of the Sun Life 
of Canada, and 


com- 


Herbert O. Edgerton, 
late president of the Boston Mutual Life 





CHARTER FOR SOUTHEASTERN 


1 


been 


A charter of incorporation has 
given the Southeastern Life of Greens- 
boro, S. C. Authorized stock is $100,- 
000. W. Frank Hipp is president ot 
the corporation Vice-president is S 
W. Crews; secretarv, M M. Erw 


treasurer, W. P. Anderson. 
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Dominion Taxation Reviewed by Foster 


Club, Quebec, May 27.— 
Dominion taxation of insur- 
R. Leighton Foster, gen- 
eral counsel of Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, said that while it 
is impossible to forecast the nature of 
the new legislation which is expected 


Seigniory 
Discussing 
ance companies, 


to be announced in the forthcoming 
budget speech of the Minister of Fi- 
nance within a few days, the back- 


ground of the anticipated taxation pro- 
posals is well known. 

A year ago the Dominion invited the 
provinces to vacate the personal income 
and corporations tax field for the dura- 
tion of the war as the result of the 
war and one year thereafter in favor 
of the Dominion in consideration of an- 
nual payments approximating either their 
income from these sources during the 
year 1940 or the cost of servicing their 
debts. To enable it to make these pay- 
ments, the Dominion increased the rate 
of tax payable by corporations under 
the excess profits tax act by 10%. How- 
ever, these increased Dominion taxes did 
not take into account special provincial 
taxes paid by certain classes of cor- 
porations such as insurance companies. 
The minister took cognizance of this 
situation and announced that new 





imposed by 
session of 


Dominion taxes would be 
the Dominion at the next 
Parliament to replace these special taxes 
proposed to be abandoned by the proy- 
inces. 

Since April a year ago all the prov- 
inces have reached an agreement with 
the Dominion along the lines proposed 
and the taxes heretofore imposed by 
the several provinces upon life insur- 
ance premiums have been suspended. 
Meanwhile the prospective Dominion 
legislation has had the attention of a 
special committee of the CLIOA which 
has been conferring with the Minister 
of Finance and his department advisers 
in Ottawa. Inasmuch as the companies 
have been paying the provinces almost 
four million dollars a year in the way 
of premium taxes it is apparent that the 
new legislation will be the most import- 
ant as regards life insurance taxation 
that has ever been proposed in Canada. 

Mr. Foster said that an important 
matter engaging the association during 
the past year is relating to policy loans 
in Quebec Province. The situation now 
is that life insurance policyholders in 
Quebec are as free to exercise the loan 
and surrender privileges in their policies 
as are policyholders in other provinces. 


About People Attending Convention 


Quebec, May 27. — 
those attending the 
Canadian Life 


Seigniory Club, 
Without exception 
convention here of the 
Insurance Officers Association believe 
that the Allies will win the war and 
also without exception they warn against 
over-optimism. Their attitude is one 
of quiet, determined confidence in ul- 
timate victory of the Democratic forces. 


Attending the convention is Eustace 
Brock, secretary of Great-West Life 
who returned from England a few weeks 
ago. A commander in the Canadian 
Navy he has been abroad for a year 
and a half and has acted as liaison 
officer between British and Canadian 
Admiralties. 


Among members of national war 
finance committee attending the con- 
vention are A. N. Mitchell, president 


A. McNutt, vice-presi- 
Walter Somerville, gen- 
eral manager, Mutual Life of Water- 
loo; President E. J. Tarr of Monarch 
Life, and E. C. McDonald, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Canada for Metropoli- 
tan Life. Mrs. Somerville has been en- 
gaged actively in the Canadian War 
Savings Campaign. Mr. McDonald has 
made a number of trips to the States 
in which he engaged the interest of 


Canada Life; E. 
dent Sun Life; 


American industrial and financial con- 
cerns in the War Savings campaign. 
Mr. McDonald was with the United 


last war and his 
Marines, will 
Train- 


States Marines in the 
son, mow in the U. S. 
leave on July 1 for an Officers 
ing Camp. 


C. D. Devlin, assistant general mana- 
rer of the Confederation Life, has two 
sons in the service. John is with the 
Fighting Spitfires and “Red” is with the 

Harry W. Manning, 
managing director Great-West Life, has 


been accepted for a commission in the 
Royal Canadian Volunteers. 

George Mitchell Bourke, son of Georg 
W. Soaske, actuary Sun Life and presi- 


dent of CLIOA, is graduating from 
Royal Military College, Kingston, On- 
tario. 

W. S. Penny, director of agencies, 


Sun Life of Canada, has a son in the 
Canadian Navy. 


President E. B. MacLatchy of the 
Provincial Commissioners and Commis- 
sioner of New Brunswick, who was an 
officer in the last war, is head of the 
second battery, 90th Field Artillery, and 
his second in command is the Prime 
Minister of New Brunswick. 
assistant to Secre- 
Sun Life, is now 
division of the 
Board of 


Norman Peterson, 
tary F. J. Cunningham, 
head of the insurance 
Foreign Exchange Control 
Ottawa. 


Also attending the convention Jean 
Patil St. Laurent,..son' of Louis 5: St. 
Laurent, Canada Minister of Justice 


and former president of Canadian Bar 


\ssociation. 

convention attendant 
from abroad is Colonel W. H. Clark 
Kennedy of the Standard Life, Edin- 
burgh, who won a Victoria Cross in the 
last war. 


\ distinguished 


A. P. Earle, president Montreal Life 
and former president of CLIOA is a 


radio technician attached to the RAF 
in England. 
Former President Newton J. Lander 


of CLIOA has two boys in the artillery 
seeing active service as officers abroad. 


Lavinia Grace Nicholls, managing di- 
rector of the Toronto Mutual Life, is 
attending CLIOA convention. After at- 
tending high school in Toronto she took 
an extension course at University of 
Toronto. She began with Toronto Mu- 
tual Life as a junior clerk in the ac- 
counting department, studied actuarial 
work at night and eventually became 
secretary of the company and then man- 
aging director. For five years she has 
been attending conventions of CLIOA 
and is on the executive committee. Also, 
she belongs to the advertising section 
group. Her hobby is conoeing and she 
has canoed through the lakes and rivers 
of northern Ontario on vacations. She 
also skiis and plays golf. 

Miss Nicholls is a vice-president of 
the Soroptimist Club of Toronto and 
attended its Salt Lake City convention. 
She has spoken frequently before organ- 
izations in Ontario. 


ra 


H. W. Manning Named Vice-President 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 


general 


H. W. 
Great-West 


Manning, manager, 


Life, is the new vice-presi- 


dent of the Canadian Life Insurance Of- 


Association, which met this week 
Quebec. Mr. 


his entire business 


ficers 
at Montebello, Manning 
has spent career in 
life insurance, having served the North 
American Life for a number of years as 
executive, later 


He yme 
executive. 


branch office becoming 


associated with the Life of New 


York as agency 
In 1931 he was appointed assistant gen- 
Great-West Life. He is 
insurance circles 
and United States, 
has been vice-president for Manitoba of 


eral manager, 
well-known in life 
throughout Canada 
the American Life Convention and was 
chairman of 

1938. 


and is a graduate of the 


that body’s agency section 
Toronto in 1889 
University of 


He was born in 


Toronto. 





H. W. MANNING 


Institutional Ad Plans Told by Kumpf 


Club, 
In his report Ford S. 


May 27. 
Kumpf, 


Seigniory Quebec, 
chairman 
committee on institutional 


Canadian Life 


of standing 
advertising of Insurance 
Officers Association, advertising section, 
said the 1941-42 institutional advertising 
and publicity campaign has followed the 
same basic policy as in the previous 
year. The principal change has been 
in emphasis in war economy of the 
individual and of the Dominion relative 
to the part life insurance plays both on 
the home front and the fighting front. 

Continuing, he said in part: “The 
committee’s general policy of encourag- 
ing and supporting field forces was re- 
flected in the general advertising cam- 
paign and was again expressed in the 
publication of a special broadside repro- 
ducing the advertisements scheduled for 
the first half of the year and listing the 
publications which would carry each 
message. The policy of circularizing all 
publications on the institutional list, with 
a igen portfolio of current advertise- 


Bourke’s Address 


from Page 4) 


ern life insurance policies. There is no 
need to restrict the beneficiary’s normal 
choice of one of the usual income op- 
tions. The companies have, however, 
gone far beyond the normal choice of a 
single option. They have allowed the 
policyholder to arrange for combinations 
of options and for the holding of the 
proceeds under income setlements, con- 
tinuing not only to primary beneficiaries 
but to secondary and even tertiary bene- 
ficiaries as well. These arrangements 
have been, in many cases, unnecessarily 
complicated and expensive. 

“Greater effort will be necessary to 
maintain new business at its present 
level. Man-power losses and transpor- 
tation difficulties will have to be over- 
come in making new insurance avail- 
able to Canadians. Encouragement and 
inspiration come to us from Great 
Britain where, in spite of war hazards 
and the many calls upon the time and 
energy of life insurance representatives, 
new business has been well maintained, 
and some companies have even reported 
increases in spite of very severe reduc- 
tions in agency man-power.” 


(Continued 


ments, was revived with gratifying re- 
sults in the volume of favorable editorial 
comment. Prime Minister Churchill's 
striking commentary on life insurance, 
‘If | had my way,’ was issued in leaflet 
form for purchase and distribution by 
members of the association and was very 
well received, initial orders running over 
150,000 and repeat orders totalling 60,- 
000. A second leaflet, ‘Life Insurance 
Dollars in the Fight for Victory,’ has 
had an equally fine reception and over 
150,000 have been ordered. 

“In addition to these particular pub- 
licity activities,” Mr. Kumpf said, “news 
stories dealing with life insurance in- 
vestments in war loans, annual meeting 
publicity, details of the monthly new 
business sales, ete., were issued through- 
out the year. The committee was also 
charged with supervising the preparation 
of a series of fifteen-minute radio ad- 
dresses for the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Kingston, as part of the ex- 
tension course of Queens Uni- 
versity.” 


series 


Canada Now Planning For 
After War, Says Official 


Seigniory Club, Quebec, May 27.— 
kk. E. Wodehouse, deputy minister, De- 
partment of Pensions and National 


Health, at the annual meeting of Cana- 


dian Life Insurance Officers Association, 
said that 


the average age of 52 have an expectancy 


pensioners of the last war at 


of life of two and one half years exceed- 
ing that of the balance of the popula- 
tion. 

He said that the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health, assisted by 
the best economists, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, employers, farm represen- 
tatives and others, is quite seriously en- 
gaged in making progressive plans for 
all the people after the war. Under 
a cabinet minister an interdepartmental 
committee has been set up under chair- 
manship of Brigadier Gerard McDonald 
with many hard-working subcominittees 
functioning to formulate plans and pro- 
visions for the after-the-war period m 
Canada. They have already formulated 
two bills to be passed by Parliament t0 
facilitate parts of their program. 
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ae Manager of 
William T. Earls Agency 





H. EOVE 


RALPH 


Earls, Connecticut Mutual 
Cincinnati, has appointed 
Ralph H. Love, former golf editor, Cin- 
cinnati Post, as manager of the agency, 
while Mr. Earls is on active service as 
a lieutenant, U. S. Navy. 

In making the appointment Mr. Earls 
said that Mr. Love is now in his seven- 
teenth year of life insurance. He comes 
Connecticut Mutual office from 
an assistant general agency with the 
local Penn Mutual office. Prior to his 
return to Cincinnati four years ago, Mr. 
Love had extensive managerial as well 
as personal production experience with 
companies in Boston and Hartford. 

During Mr. Earls’ absence the agency 
will be administered by Mr. Love to- 
vether with C. Caldwell Sherrill, agency 
supervisor and William P. Shields, brok- 
erage manager. 


William T. 


general agent, 


1 
to the 





WOLLTER MADE GEN’L AGENT 


Penn Mutual Production Manager at 
Cleveland Made Oakland General 
Agent 
Henrik G. Wollter, since 1938 produc- 
tion manager at Penn Mutual’s Cleve- 
land office, has been appointed general 
agent for the company at Oakland. Dur- 
ing the past few months Mr. Wollter 
has been attending a company training 

school at the home office. 

Born in New York, Mr. Wollter at- 
tended br estown College, served with 
the U. Marines in’ World War I and 
has he in life insurance for seven 
years. He once served as manager for 
the Banks & Transue agency at Youngs- 
town, Akron and Canton. 


EMIL E. BRILL MARKS 30 YEARS 


General American Executive Joined 

Company as Clerk; Practiced Law 

With Former Mo. Commissioner 

Vice-President Emil E. Brill, General 
American Life, marks his thirtieth ann - 
Versary in insurance on June 7. Coming 
with the company as a clerk, he ad- 
vanced to agency accountant, agency 

orrespondent, and = assistant auditor. 
After a period of law study, —s at- 
tended Benton School of Law, St. Louis 
University and City College of ye and 
Finance, he resigned to engage in the 
practice of insurance law and was asso- 
ciated with Charles G. Revelle, former 
Missouri Insurance ‘Commissioner and 
once judge, Missouri Supreme Court. 

In 1927 he returned to the company 
as counsel, became assistant vice-presi- 
dent, then vice-pres'dent, Group depart- 
ment, and in 1933 vice-president of the 
company. During the last fourteen yeas 
he has specialized in Group insurance 
and is chairman, Group Casualty Insur- 
ance Section of the Group Association. 


Sue 17 Companies For 
Surplus Distribution 


Chicago, May 27.—Seventeen of the 
largest mutual life insurance companies 
in the United States were made defend- 
ants in suits filed in Circuit Court here 
“in behalf of all policyholders” to re- 
cover surplus funds totaling $708 mil- 
lion. In each case the suit was filed in 
the name of a person whose policy had 
lapsed. 

The suits are similar to those filed in 
1939 in Federal Court at Chicago, which 
were recently set aside when it was held 
the Federal courts were without juris- 
diction. The idea of the actions is 
that surplus derived from investrhents 
during the time policies were in force 
should be distributed to policyholders. 

Attorneys in the case are the same as 
in the previous Federal action, Sol An- 
drews, David Caplow and Maurice 1}. 
Davis. 





BARBARA BULLITT ENGAGED 


Daughter of Wm. Marshall Bullitt, Noted 
Insurance Lawyer, and Mrs. Bullitt 
Of Louisville 

William Marshall Bullitt, noted insur- 
ance lawyer of Louisville, and Mrs. 
3ullitt announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Barbara, to Lowry Watkins, 
son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Rush C. 
Watkins of that city. 

Miss Bullitt was introduced to society 
in Boston in the season of 1938-39. She 
attended Miss Hall’s School, Pittsfield, 
Mass., and was graduated from the 
Shipley School at Bryn Mawr. 

Mr. Watkins is president, Lowry Wat- 
kins Real Estate Co., Louisville. 





Cc. J. ZIMMERMAN IN NAVY 

Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent 
at Chicago for the Connecticut Mutual, 
reports to the Navy at Boston June 1 
when he will receive a commission. 





55 Liberty Street 





The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 


of New York 


Ask The Agents Who Have 
“Asked PEYSER About It” 


P. A. Peyser-General Agent 


COrtlandt 7-2676 


New York 








MANAGERS OUTING JUNE 4 


At Winged Foot Golf Club, Mamaro- 
neck; First Cooperative Golf 
Outing 
The golf outing of the insurance man- 
agers and general agents will be held 
at the Winged Foot Golf Club, Mama- 
roneck, on Thursday, June 4. Agency 
officers of the various companies are 
invited. The hosts are the Life Man- 
agers Association of Greater New York; 
3rooklyn Managers Association, the 
Round Table and the Midtown Man- 
agers Association. This is the first time 
they have ever had a cooperative golf 

tournament. 

The committee consists of the follow- 
ing: William J. Dunsmore, Equitable 
Society, chairman; Harry Gardiner, John 
Hancock; Sam P. Davis, Phoenix, Mu- 
tual; Manuel Camps, John Hancock; and 
Al Correll, New England Mutual. 


Edw. N. Van Vliet, Newark, 
Begins Fortieth Year 


Edward N. Van Vliet, manager, Pru- 
dential home office agency, begins his 
fortieth year with the company on June 
q 
1. Mr. Van Vliet is one of the founders 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Northern New Jersey. 








=> 82 YEARS OF SERVICE 
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A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 





1860 





AGENTS ASS’N CANCELS MEET 


Northwestern Mutual Agents Association 
Cuts July 20-22 Conference; Present 
Officers to Carry On 

The Association of Agents of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life has agreed 
because of the war to cancel the sixty- 
sixth annual meeting scheduled for Mil- 
waukee July 20-22, according to an- 
nouncement by Thomas A. Lauer, Joliet, 
Ill, association president. The associa- 
tion has also proposed that present of- 
ficers carry on their duties for the dura- 
tion of the war, and that honor men be 
recognized in their respective agencies 
and through Field Notes, company pub- 
lication. 





ASKS DISMISSAL OF SUIT 


Union Central Life Says Amount in 
Schaefer Suit Is Less Than $3,000, 
Court’s Jurisdiction Limit 
The Union Central Life has filed with 
the United States District Court, Cin- 
cinnati, as of May 21 a motion for dis- 
missal of the suit brought against it 
May 1 by Joseph J. Schaefer, New York 
City, on the grounds that the sum in- 
volved is less than the $3,000 necessary 
to give that court jurisdiction. An affi- 
davit by J. R. L. Carrington, company 
actuary, stated that the total reserve on 
all the company’s unmatured life insur-~ 
ance and annuity contracts outstanding 
as of December 31, 1941, was $358,232,276, 
and the aggregate of the reserve on all 
six contracts held by Schaefer was only 
.011513% of the total, or $434.62. Schae- 
fer’s possible interest as of May 1, 1942, 

might possibly be $540.60, he added. 

Mr. Schaefer had asked for an ac- 
counting of alleged illegal payments of 
$650,000 to stockholders and for an in- 
junction to restrain payment of $3,125,000 
more, through a proposed plan of mutu- 
alization on which vote of stockholders 
had been postponed until November. As 
the owner of six insurance and annuity 
policies on which he said there was a 
reserve of $41,245 up 7 Pg comes yer 3i, 
1941, he sued in behalf himself and 
other policyholders il wished to join 
him. 





NEW ESTATE TAX EXEMPTION 


Ways and Means Committee Accents 
Treasury Plan for $60,000 Exemption 
in Revenue Bill 
The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has accepted the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s recommendation that in the pend- 
ing revenue bill the existing exclusion 
of $40,000 life insurance under estate 
tax be merged with the existing exemp- 
tion of $0,000 and a single exemption 
of $60,000 be permitted for estates 
whether composed of life insurance 
cash, securities or real estate. Also the 
committee accepted Treasury's pro- 
posal to reduc e the present $20,000 ex- 

emption for gift taxes to $30,000. 


MISSOURI ASS’N OFFICERS 


Missouri Association of Life Under- 
writers has elected as president Frank 
St 





Vesser, Reliance Life general agent, 
Louis. Other officers are first vice- 
president, W. L. Coonrod, general agent, 


Northwestern National, Springfield; sec- 
ond vice-president, W. I. McBride, dis- 
trict manager, Equitable of Iowa, Col- 


umbia. 
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Investment Seminar, 
ALC, at Indiana Univ. 


FOR TWO WEEKS, JULY 13-24 
Accepting Applications From Non- 


Member Companies; Strong 
Faculty and Curriculum 


The Life Officers Investment Seminar 
of the financial section, American Life 
Convention, scheduled to take place at 
Bloomington, Ind., 
July 13-24 in cooperation with the School 
of Business, Indiana University, contem- 
plates one of the finest curricula in the 
history of this course. Major topics will 
be economic developments in the prin- 
cipal regions of the United States, par- 
ticularly those affected most by the war, 
paralleling which will be a second series 
on international economic relations. Dur- 
ing the second week relationships of 
business management to labor and the 
government will be discussed under 
headings of “Wartime Credit Problems” 
and “Wartime Public Finan¢e.” An in- 
novation will be case studies of specific 
bond issues of several principal types, 
as well as a series of lectures on real 
estate mortgage lending. Evenings are 
to be devoted to special lectures and to 
group discussions. 

This year registrations from non-mem- 
ber companies are being accepted under 
a new special arrangement. Applications 
for registration should be addressed to 
Mildred Hammond, re~‘strar, American 
Life Convention, 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Check for one-half 
the registration fee should accompany 
application. 

Faculty Members 

Faculty is one of the strongest ever 
assembled for this course. It includes: 
Nels A. Bengtson, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Geography and dean of the 
Junior Division, University of Nebraska; 
Claude L. Benner, vice-president and 
chairman, finance committee, Continental 
American; and a special lecturer, Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania; J. Anton 
DeHaas: William Ziegler, Professor of 
International Relationships, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University; Ernest M. Fisher, di- 
rector of research in Mortgage and Real 
Estate Finance, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation; Simeon E. Leland, professor of 
Economics and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Chi- 


during two weeks, 


cago; John S. Linen, vice-president, 
Chase National Bank; Joseph D. Mc- 
Goldrick, comptroller, City of New 
York; Marcus Nadler, professor of 


finance and research director, Institute 
of International Finance, New York 
University; Chester A. Phillips, dean of 
the College of Commerce, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and Sumner H. Slichter, 
professor of Business Economics, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University. 
Comment by Harry C. Sauvain 

Commenting on the 1942 Seminar, 
Harry C. Sauvain, professor of finance, 
Indiana University and director of the 
seminar, said “The seminar, now in its 
third year, has amply demonstrated its 
practicability and desirability. As a 
going concern there is a value in con- 
tinuity which would be lost if the an- 
nual sessions were interrupted. 

“These are the considerations which 
have influenced the executive committee 

t the board of regents of the seminar 

proceed with arrangements for the 

ssion of the seminar despite the 

es created by war conditions. 

| ficers of the American Life Con- 

vention and of the financial section have 

concurred in this decision and pledged 
their support. 

“The greatest obstacle to be overcome 
is, of course, the loss of personnel by 
insurance companies which is increasing 
the pressure of work on investment offi- 
cers and making it more difficult for 
them to leave their offices for a two- 
week period. 

“Recognizing allowances 


that some 





Attending the Southern Round Table of the Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation held at Lookout Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga, May 14 and 15, were, left to 
right, William Sexton, Great Southern, Round Table chairman; Micou F. Browne, 
Occidental Life of Raleigh; A. Scott Anderson, Equitable of Iowa, president of 
LAA, and Powell Stamper, National Life & Accident. 


At the meeting Mr. Stamper was elected new chairman of the Southern Round 


Table and Mr. Browne was chosen vice-chairman. 


James R. Adams, Liberty 


National, was elected secretary. Next year’s Round Table will be held at Roanoke, 


Va. 





Chicago Life & Trust Unit 
Elects E. B. Thurman 


E. B. Thurman, New England Mutual 
general agent, has been elected president 
of the Chicago Life & Trust Council to 
succeed R. D. Cameron, Continental II- 
linois National Bank & Trust Co. Other 
officers elected at the May 27 meeting 
are Harve H. Page, Northern Trust Co., 
vice-president; Paul W. Cook, CLU, Mu- 
tual Benefit, treasurer; and Roy N. Fris- 
by, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, sec- 
retary. 

Elected to the executive committee to 
represent trust companies were L. H. 
Northrup, First National, for the three- 
year term, and J. L. Chapman, City Na- 
tional, to fill a one-year vacancy. Elect- 
ed to represent life companies were Wal- 
ter N. Hiller, CLU, Penn Mutual, for the 
three-year term; Russell C. Whitney, 
CLU, Connecticut Mutual, to fill a two- 
year term. 





HORTON AGENCY 66% AHEAD 

The Lester Horton agency, Home Life 
of New York, Newark, shows a gain 
in new business for the first three 
months of 66% over the similiar period 
1941. The office ranks twentieth for 
March among the company’s agencies 
and eighteenth for the year to date. 





must be made for unusual circumstances 
the executive committee has adopted two 
temporary amendments to the estab- 
lished rule that the registration of each 
member of the seminar must be for the 
entire two-week period. In those cases 
where it is shown that registration for 
the full two weeks is not possible a 
company may send one man for the 


‘first week and another for the second 


week, the regular two-weeks registration 
fee of $200 to cover the tuition, class- 
room materials, board and_ lodging, 
whether one man or two men from the 
same company take the full two weeks; 
or a registration may be for only one 


week at a special registration fee of 
$150.” 

Associate director is Col. C. B. Rob- 
bins, manager and general counsel, 


American Life Convention. L. R. Dowl- 
ing, instructor of Business Administra- 
tion at the University is secretary while 
Miss Hammond, who is assistant secre- 
tary of the American Life Convention, 
is registrar. 


W. C. Ellis, Newspaper Man, 
With American Mutual Life 


William C. Ellis, formerly on the staff 
of Look Magazine and the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, has been named 
to the agency department sales service 
staff of American Mutual Life. He will 
devote his entire time to sales promo- 
tion, advertvising sales aids and editing 
“American Eagle” the company’s house 
organ under supervision of R. B. Rey- 
nolds, secretary and director of sales 
service and H. S. McConachie, vice- 
president and superintendent of agents. 

Mr. Ellis has until his appointment 
been art director in the advertising de- 
partment of the Dr. Salisbury Labora- 
tories, Charles City, Iowa, previous to 
which he had been with Look and the 
Des Moines paper. 





EMPLOYES 90% PLEDGED 
Fidelity Mutual is displaying in the 
lobby of its home office building a cer- 
tificate from the Treasury Department 
testifying that more than 90% of its 
home office employes are subscribers to 
war bonds under the salary deduction 
plan. Effort is now being made to in- 
crease both the percentage and the total 

of salary deduction commitments. 





TOLEDO LEADS OHIO STATE 

The Toledo agency, Ohio State Life, 
headed by Manager J. Earl Pullen, led 
all agencies of the company in written 
volume through the first quarter of 1942. 
The Toledo office is followed by Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and Columbus. Leading 
individual producers were A, P. Mazza, 
Harold C. Vollman, E. S. Spear and 
James C. McFarland 





COAST ASS’N NAMES BROCK 

William H. Brock, Jr., Union Central 
manager, San Francisco, has been 
elected president of the Life Under- 
writers there. Other officers are vice- 
president, Robert A. Davies, New York 
Life; Jeanette Van Slyke, Pacific Mu- 
tual, secretary-treasurer. 





GILBERT B. STERLING DEAD 

Gilbert Bill Sterling, for many years 
a prominent life insurance agent in 
Hratford, died in Lyme, Conn., recently. 
He had been in life insurance for forty 
years. 
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Big Boost in FHA . 
Loans Made in Bill 


MAKE TOTAL LIMIT $800 MILLION 


Amendments to Title VI of National 
Housing Act Greatly Extend Scope 
of Mortgage Insurance 


Washington May 26—A Dill to boost 
the total which the 
federal Housing Administration can in- 
sure from $300 million to $8C0 million 


amount of loans 


awaits only the President's signature, 
which is expected shortly, before becom- 
ing a law. 

This new legislation, which would 
greatly expand FHA-insured mortgages 
available to insurance companies. js 
the 1942 amendments to the Nat‘onal 
Housing Act. It extends Title VI which 
is now “War Housing Insurance” jp- 
stead of “defense housing” and liberal- 
izes Title 1 loans which will provide ad- 
ditional living accommodations for war 
workers. 

These Title VI change provisions in- 
clude: increase in the authorized amount 
of all outstanding Title VI mortgages 
from $300,000,000 to $800,000.000. 

_ Continuation of Title VI mortgage 
insurance for one year, from July 1 
1942 to July 1, 1943. Dict « 

Extension of the maximum term of 
Title VI mortgages from 20 to 25 years. 

Increase in the maximum mortgage 
amount on single-family houses from 
$4,000 to $5,400; on two-family houses 
from $6,000 to $7,500; on three-family 
houses from $8,000 to $9,500; and on 


four-family houses from $10,500 to 
$12,000. 
Inclusion of mortgage insurance on 


large-scale rental housing projects under 
litle VI, with provisions generally simi- 
lar to Section 207 of Title II. Such 
Pitle VI mortgages may be for up to 
90% of the FHA valuation of the com- 
pleted property, but not exceeding the 
cost, of the physical improvements, ex- 
clusive of off-site public utilities and 
streets, and organization and legal ex- 
penses. 

FHA debentures issued under Title 
VI in exchange for foreclosed properties 
will mature ten years after the date of 
the debentures, instead of three years 
after the maturity date of the fore- 
closed mortgages as under Title II. 

One other change is made in recogni- 
tion of the urgency of the war housing 
reed. Title VI mortgages may be ac- 
cepted for insurance if the Commissioner 
finds that the project with respect to 
which the mortgage is executed is “an 
acceptable risk in view of the emer- 
gency.” Under Title II (and previously 
under Title VI), mortgages cannot be 
accepted unless the Commissioner finds 
the project to be “economically sound.” 

Changes in provisions for Title I re- 
modeling loans really make them War 
Conversion Loans. Formerly such loans 
could be made for conversion of exist- 
ing dwellings in any locality in the 
country. Now they can be made only 
for conversion of properties located in 
war industry areas and if suitable for 
war workers. 

Under the old provisions, loans for 
from $2,500 to $5,000 could be made tor 
a term up to five years for remodeling 
“an existing dwelling designed or to be 
designed for more than one family.” 
Loans for less than $2,500 could be made 
for only three years. 

Under the new provisions, Title I loans 
for any amount up to $5,000 can be 
made for a term of up to seven years 
for additions, alterations, and repairs to 
any type of structure in order to pro- 
vide “additional living accommodations 
in war industry areas and suitable tor 
war workers. 


Charles J. O’Connel of the agency 
service department, New York Lite, was 
the key speaker at an agency meeting 
of the company’s Oklahoma branch, 
headed by General Agent E. G. Bewley, 
May 5. 
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Claude I. Benner Sees 
Upturn Following War 
FREE ENTERPRISE TO REMAIN 
At Baltimore ‘Sadiion, Continental 
Amer. Executive Says He Does Not 


Fear Lower Standards 


May 15 
Life 


In an address before the 


twenty-fourth annual Insurance 


Conference of the Baltimore, District of 
Columbia and Allegany County Life Un- 
derwriters in Baltimore, Claude I. Ben- 


ner, vice-president, Continental Ameri- 
can, told life agents they “should look 
forward to the future without dismay 
once this fearful ordeal of the war is 
over.” Mr. Benner said he does not 
fear sudden depression immediately 
after the war but instead that he be- 
lieves it is almost certain that there will 
be a business upturn with scarce com- 
modities and rising prices 


Capitalist System Not Gone 


This country, continued Mr. Benner, 
will have enormous producing capacity 
and the outside 1 starving 


world will be 
for the goods. There is no reason for 


thinking that this country will be in 
such a permanent state of exhaustion 
after the war that Il ib] 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 
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PARK ROW, NEW YORK | 
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CHURCH LIFE RAISES RATES 
On Middle and Older Age Groups and 
More Expensive Policies; New 
Mortality Table Adopted 
Executive Vice-President Bradford B. 
Locke, Church Life Insurance Corpora- 
tion, has announced that by action of 
the board of directors recently the com- 
pany will increase premium rates on 
future policies on or about September 1, 
increase to be effective primarily on mid- 
dle and older and on the more 
expensive types of policies. At the same 
time refunds to policyholders, which 
have been paid voluntarily since 1924— 
since all the company’s contracts are 
non-participating—will be temporarily 
discontinued except on Term contracts. 
Commenting on the company’s action 
Mr. Locke said: “The directors of the 
corporation are faced with the fact that 
the present investment situation does 
not permit the corporation to earn as 
high a rate of interest on its invested 
assets as was possible in the earlier years 
existence and at the same time 
maintain a high-grade standard of in- 
vestments. They felt, therefore, that 
a lower interest assumption for new in- 
surance was necessary tor the better 
rotection of policvhold At the same 
they ado future policies 
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J. A. Stevenson Talks to 
Graduates of Babson 


NEED OF TRAINED YOUNG MEN 


Broader Type of Business Knowledge 
and Understanding of Social Problems 


Needed, Penn Mutual Head Says 


Shortage of trained man. power was 
theme of talk made by John A. Steven- 
son, president, Penn Mutual, in a talk 
to the graduates of Babson Institute of 
Business Administration at the twenty- 
third commencement exercises on the 
Institute campus, Babson Park, Massa- 
chusetts, May 25. President Carl David 
Smith of the Institute presided. 

Today’s Needs 

The need for trained young men on 
the production line is one of the most 
important problems facing the nation 
today, said the speaker. Today’s con- 
ditions call for a broader type of busi- 
ness knowledge and an understanding of 
social problems, the problems of finan- 
cial security for workers, the relation- 
ship of wage levels to costs of living, 
and the psychological problems affecting 
the morale of our organizations. It 
is important that young men_ should 
think these problems through, discard 
old mental habits and gauge their wavs 
of thinking to conform to new condi- 


tions. 


A thousand new trails are open, said 
Mr. Stevensen, to voung men who are 
willing to develop the frontiers of dis- 
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MARKETING LIFE INSURANCE| 


by 
J. Owen STALSON 





Here is the story of life insurance 
selling and sales management in the 
United States from 1812 to 1949. 
This history traces the development 
of the agency system and describes 
the work of the agent during the 
past 100 years. 

“A truly epoch-making book.” 

—Paul Speicher. 


“So full of fact and interest from 
beginning to end that it should head 
the ‘must’ list of every agent, gen. 
eral agent, home office executive, or 
friend of life insurance.” 

—Life Association News. 


“The most important treatise of 
the field ever published.” 
—United States Review, 


“Not the least valuable feature of 
the book is an Appendix containing 
a great many tables of interest to 
students of insurance marketing and 
to insurance production exeeutives, 
and which cannot elsewhere be 
found. ’—Eastern Underwriter. 


947 pages. 16 illustrations. $6.00 
a copy. We invite correspondence 
from Companies regarding quantity 
orders for their staff. 


Harvard University Press 


38 Quincy St.. Cambridge, Mass. 











TWO HONORED IN BROOKLYN 


William H. Kee, Mutual Life Manager 
Gives Luncheon to J. E. Kunken 
nd Harry Krasnoff 
A luncheon in honor of Joseph E. 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 
Telepbone BArciay 7-3428 
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Equitable Society’s 
Old Guard Meet 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH SESSION 





May 14-16 Conferences Here Scan War 
Problems; President Parkin- 
son Gives Talk 





The thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Equitable Society’s Old Guard was 
held at the Hotel Ambassador, New 
York, May 14-16. First day’s session 
was chaired by M. A. Nelson, president 
jor the past year. This was an execu- 
ve meeting devoted to consideration 
of maintaining personnel through re- 
slacements to meet withdrawal of agents 
entering war service. 

Second day’s session was devoted to 
exchanging views between members of 
the Old Guard and officers and denart- 
ment heads with obiect of smooth handl- 
‘nz of business. Vice-President William 
1 Graham discussed agency department 
organization, referred to the outstanding 
nerformance in the “Par for Parkinson” 
campaign, and paid tribute to Second 
Vice-Presidents Bushnell, Welch and 
Borden for their work. Second Vice- 
President Dalager was unable to be 
oresent due to duty in San Francisco. 
“Mr. Welch stressed the opportunities 
in Group and Staff insurance. Mr. 
Bushnell emphasized programing and 
showed how to reach prospects in the 
income brackets with increased buying 
power. Mr. Borden talked on “Militant 
Morale.” 

Theodore H. Riehle, general agent, 
New York City, summarized the ses- 
sion’s deliberations and recalled the dif- 
feult conditions under which agents and 
seneral agents and managers are operat- 
inc to the benefit of the public. Fol- 
lowing an established custom of desig- 
nating the member who has done most 
for life insurance in the preceding twelve 
months, the Old Guard committee se- 
lected Harry Greensfelder, Jr, M. A. 
Nelson agency, St. Louis, from among 
the many nominees presented. 

Parkinson’s Address 

Feature of the closing session was the 
address of President Thomas I. Park- 
inson and response by Agency Manager 
E. R. Peter. Mr. Parkinson spoke at 
length of the contribution of life insur- 
ance to the war effort and cited speci- 
fically the recent purchase by the com- 
pany of $100,000,000 of War Bonds. In 
part, President Parkinson said, “The 
contribution of the life insurance com- 
panies is the result of cooperation. The 
Equitable would not have been able to 
make that contribution of $100,000,000 
without the persuasive work of the 
agent to get people to cooperate for 
their common good. Even the _ pilot 
loes not drop the bomb; neither he nor 
the bombardier could perform their re- 
spective jobs if it were not for a strong 
rganization cooperating all along the 
Ine. In the last analysis, the safety 
rests upon the morale of the people, 
and life insurance helps to build and 
sustain that morale.” 

Alluding to inflation, he said, “Back 
n 1936 there was an exaggerated pic- 
‘ure of the effect of inflation on life in- 
‘urance. Today we are impressed with 
he effect that life insurance can have 
fh preventing inflation. We came 
‘trough those years when we were de- 
‘ending life insurance; now we do not 
lave to defend life insurance.” 

In closing, he said: “Sacrifices are 
ssential on the part of all. Fortunately 
lor us, we are engaged in a_ business 
which emphasizes thrift and saving for 
the individual, and which uses the ac- 
‘umulations his savings make possible 
‘0 purchase the things which at this 
me are necessary for the good of the 
people as a whole.” 


_. KNIGHT AGENCY AHEAD 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
New York City general agents, Union 
entral Life report paid business for 
\pril of $1,508,012. Total paid for busi 
hess tor the first four months of 1942 
0997 02524, as compared with  $7,- 
“7,228 for the similar period of 1941, 


DRETZIN-McAVOY BOOK 





Two Men in Meyer Goldstein Agency 
Wrote “Understanding Life Insur- 
ance”; Headings of Chapters 


Isadore Dretzin and Simon A. Mc- 
Avoy, Meyer Goldstein agency, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, New York, are 
authors of a new book, “Understanding 
Life Insurance,” from the press of Crown 
Publishers, this city. Mr. Dretzin is a 
successful agent and Mr. McAvoy, form- 
erly office manager, is now brokerage 
supervisor of the agency. 

The book is written in non-technical 
language so as to make it easy of com- 
prehension. The chapter headings are 
these: What a Life Insurance Policy Is; 
Planned Income for the Beneficiary; 
Retirement Income from Cash Values; 
The Social Security Act and Life Insur- 
ance; The Effect of War on Life In- 
surance; Term Insurance—What It Is 
and What It Is Not; The Life Insur- 
ance Agent. 

The book starts with the following 
paragraph: “Most of a man’s daily life is 
spent in seeking the peace of mind which 
comes from the attainment of economic 
security. Much of his energy is spent 
in providing that security for his family, 
both in the present and in the uncer- 
tain future. In any plan to provide 
future security, the keystone in the in- 
telligent arrangement of a man’s af- 
fairs is life insurance. It is with this 
vital subject that this book is con- 
cerned.” 


Warfield-Dorsey and 
Graham Anniversary 


The joint anniversary celebration of 
the Warfield-Dorsey Co., Baltimore, and 
of the James P. Graham agency of the 
Aetna Life, was held in that city re- 
cently. Warfield-Dorsey agency is half 
a century old and Mr. Graham has been 
general agent in Baltimore for Aetna 
Life five years. 

Among those who came from Hartford 
were President Morgan B. Brainard and 
Vice-President C. G. Hallowell of the 
Aetna Affiliated Companies; S. T. What- 
ley, vice-president, Aetna Life; T. D. 
Olmsted, secretary, and Kk. T. Cook- 
ingham, assistant secretary, Automobile 
Insurance Co. Other guests included 
W. T. Shackelford and W. S. Morsell, 
W. T. Shackelford & Co.; H. Tschudi 


and Charles O. Mount, claim depart- 
ment, Aetna Life, Baltimore; Paul D. 
Sleeper, Aetna Life, general agent, 


Mann, man- 


Washington; and Guy E. 
branch in 


ager of Aetna’s casualty 
Washington. 

Affair was held at Baltimore Country 
Club. Harold Tschudi was toastmaster, 
and speakers included President Brain- 
ard and Vice-Presidents Hallowell and 
Whatley. 

It was largest gathering of all of the 
Aetna organizations ever held in Bal- 
timore. 


TALK BY SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 





Newark Attorney Discusses Estates and 
Taxation Before New Jersey State 
Bar Association 


Samuel J. Foosaner, Newark attorney 
addressed the New Jersey State Bar at 
its annual convention, Atlantic City, 
May 23. Mr. Foosaner cautioned the 
attorneys against drawing wills without 
simultaneously reviewing the business 
holdings of the tax payers, and stressed 
advisability of stock purchase agree- 
ments reinforced by life insurance. 

Mr. Foosaner also discussed at length 
proceeds of life insurance estates, re- 
ferring specifically to “Treasury Deci- 
sion 5032” and the matter of payment 
of insurance premiums. He pointed out 
that in any estate plan prepared for 
tax payers in higher brackets, it is 
necessary to consider three parties, 
namely, donor or testator, the donee or 
beneficiary, and the government. 


N. Y. ASS’N HEARS BRIGDEN 
Australian Tells és Came In- 
dustry; Slate of Officers Presented 
at May 21 Meeting 


Guest speaker at the May 21 luncheon 
meeting of the Life Underwriters of New 
York City was James Bristock Brigden, 
chairman, National Insurance Commis- 
sion of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
author and economist and representative 
of the Commonwealth in this country on 
war-trade matters. Mr. Brigden gave 
an interesting address on the growing 
industrialization of Australia, stating 
that her request for war supplies from 
this country had been because she had 
sent so much of her own materiel to 
Europe and the Near Fast. 

Chief business of the meeting was 
presentation of the slate of officers for 
1942-43, headed by Lester Einstein, co- 
general agent with Benjamin D. Salin- 
ger, Mutual Benefit, as reported in The 
Eastern Underwriter together with the 
other officers in last week’s edition. 
_Among guests at the head table were 
Edmund P. Donovan of the association’s 
agency committee, who introduced Mr. 
Brigden; Gerald Sheppard, British Con- 
sul General; James Garside, assistant 
Australian trade commissioner; C. M. 
Parker, New York City representative, 
Westminster Bank of London, and Alick 
D. Maclean, vice-president, Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Co. and president, 
Australian Society in this city. 

Beatrice Jones, president of the as- 
sociation, also presented to the gather- 
ing Max Hoffman, managing director 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters; Wilfrid Jones, editor and 
executive secretary, National Associa- 
tion, and Donald F. Barnes, assistant 
editor and director of research of the 
association. 

_Col. Schuyler, chief, Manhattar divi- 
sion, New York City Patrol Corps, told 
the members of the activities of this 
new organization. 
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“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 

“To talk of many things: 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax— 

Of cabbages—and kings—” 
—‘Through the Looking Glass” 


So wrote Lewis Carroll, back in 
1871, in England; and the world 
has been quoting him ever since 
and will go right along doing so 
until the Cliffs of Corregidor are 
free again and Berkeley Square is 
once more full of playing children. 

This war has thus far spared us 
the bombs of Coventry and Rotter- 
dam, of Malta and Bataan, but 
whatever it may bring, we confi- 
dently await the future. 

The peaceful past has taught us 
lessons, not to be overlooked in the 
stress of war. One of the greatest 
of these is Family Protection 
through Life Insurance, and we 
present this true story, in line with 
what we have in mind. 

On May 18, 1920, a prominent 
Oklahcma-Texas oilman took out a 
$5,000 Ordinary Life Policy with 
the Bankers Life Company of Iowa 
After the payment of two annual 
premiums he died. 

Commencing March 15, 1922, 
the Bankers Life Company began 
paying his beneficiary (his widow) 
the sum of $21.52 a month, ac- 
cording to the provisions in her 
husband’s policy. Month after 
month for 20 years these monthly 
income checks were received by 
her, a total of 240, aggregating 
$5,164.80. 

A few weeks ago, the Bankers 
Life sent her 241st check, complet- 
ing the contract. That check was 
for $2,537.50. A total of $7,702.30 
had been paid to her over 20 years. 

Thanks to Life Insurance—want 
had been held back from the home 
of that widow. 

And it will be held back longer, 
too. This beneficiary gratefully 
writes: 

“Although my husband left 
valuable interests of various 
kinds, in a short time many of 
them had folded up, and the 
policy with the Bankers Life 
was by far the finest thing he 
left me as a real ‘bread and 
butter’ source. 

“I am investing your last 
check ($2,537.50) in things 
that will help food production, 
which is so necessary in war- 
time and also it will be a good 
thing for me.” 

“Shoes—and ships—and sealing 

wax—" 

Yes, Lewis Carroll, and Life— 
and Health — and Home — and 
Hope—and the American Way of 
Life— 

And through Life Insurance- 
the protection of our loved ones 
after we have passed on. 


Bankers /7fe CoMPANY 
DES./MOINES 
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Bond les -_ Life 
Agents $588,485,816 

REPORT OF WM. H. ANDREWS, JR. 

Approach Rate of $200,000,000 Per 


Month; 17,636 Volunteers Cover 
6,805,864 Workers 


\ total of $588, 8 485, 816 in sales and 
ledges of War Savings Bonds has been 
sr oi by life underwriter volunteer 


members of National 
ae Bice re- 
Andrews, Jr., Jeffer- 


“minute-man” 
\ssociation of Life 
orted William H. 


son Standard, and chairman of the as- 
sociation’s committee on War Bond 
siles, in) an announcement recently. 


Three hundred and fifty-six of the asso- 
ciation’s 374 local units are active in 
the sales, said Mr. Andrews, with a 
otal of 17,636 volunteers. 
Sales Approach $209,000,000 A Month 
Emploves in the contacted firms total 
11,063,488, of which 6,805,864 have jo‘ned 
he savings plan. Cash sales to date 
total $89,306,660, with yearly pledges of 
$499,179.156 bringing the grand total of 
sales and pledges to $588,485,816. Pres- 
ent indications are that association mem- 
bers will soon be selling bonds at the 
rate of $200,000,000 a month, thus con- 
tributing at least one-fifth of the na- 
ional monthly quota of $1,000,000,000 
established by the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment. 
Aim for $1,000,000,000 for Convention 
The primary objective of bes National 
\ss -iation’s bond-sellir volunteers 1s 
$1,000,000,000 in sales sad sliders by the 
he Minneapolis convention opens 
st 24. If present trends con- 
i1ue, however, the association should 
reach that figure by the end of July. 
emphasized to members, 
that the iation’s 


is not completed when a salary sav- 


time 





assoc 







gs plan has d in a busi- 
ess or plant. 1at is done,” he 
said, “our next move is to increase the 
articipation in that firm to 100 per cent. 
When we have done that, we must next 


deduction to 
e point where each employe is putting 
er cent of his salary that 


boosting the 


‘ ' 
gover t feels should be invested 

wa }h, 1s 
Ral G. Engelsma Penn Mutual, 
New Y rk, wh has been director of 
sales for the association campaign, was 
Was! May 1 as asso- 
ite field director in charge of the pav- 
Il savings division of the Treasurv De- 
tment’s War Savings Staff. He is 
second association member to hold 
S e staff, Gale F. Tohnston, 
r ustee, having been 
j i cae 1 he resigned to be- 

1 side Me ypolitan 


LEAGUE TEA. ‘ON JUNE 2 


Life Insurance Women Also to Instal 
Officers at Hotel Elysee, New York; 
Bertha M. Loheed President 





Le: Ti e Ins rance Women 
ps . so neeting at the 
Et lvsec a Fas Fiftv-Fourt} 
S New York nada alban 
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WIEDEMANN 


ome ee Si 
Several important agency changes by 


the Equitable Society were announced 


by Vice-President William J. Graham. 
ak, Wiedemann, for the past year 
agency manager at Washington, D. C.,, 


agency manager at San 
succeeding the late M. Har- 
old Casey, who had been general agent 
there. Arthur D. Hemphill, for the past 
eight years district manager at Kansas 
City, has been appointed agency man- 
ager at Oakland, Cal., thus reestablish- 
ing that office as a separate agency in- 
branch of the San 
Francisco agency. Fred G. Holderman, 
Ir, becomes agency manager at Wash- 
ington succeeding Mr. Wiedemann. He 
had been a district manager at Kansas 
City also. 

{r. Wiedemann entered life insurance 


has been made 


Francisco, 


stead of being a 





ARTHUR D. HEMPHILL 

in New York City about twenty years 
ago but moved to Southern California 
where he was a successful unit manager 
in the Van Winkle agency at Los 
Angeles. Last year he was put in charge 
of the Washington office where he made 
an outstanding success. 

Mr. Hemphill joined the Equitable 
Society in 1933 after being general agent 
for a Chicago company and was made 
a district manager in 1936. Later he 
was in charge of territory around St. 
Joseph. Graduate of Kansas University, 
a CLU, he was president of St. Joseph 
Rotary Club and its Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Holderman joined the Equitable 
as an agent in Kansas City about ten 
years ago and developed one of the most 
successful units under Agency Manager 
A. M. Embry. 

Other appointments by the Equitable 
Society were James Hamill as asso- 
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ciate agency manager at San Francisco 
and Samuel W. Coombs as. assistant 
manager at Oakland. Mr. Hamill has 
been identified with the San Francisco 
agency for twenty-three years, being an 
outstanding personal producer, member 
of leading Equitable Clubs and _ had 
assisted General Agent Casey in man- 
agerial duties and organization work, 
Mr. Coombs started as an agent in 
Oakland in 1933 and was appointed a 
district manager in 1940. He has also 
written a large volume of personal 
business. 


ELECTED TREASURER 


Thomas J. Griffin Succeeds Late Claude 
P. Kendall, Washington 

National Life 

Griffin has been elected 
treasurer of the Washington National 
Life, succeeding the late Claude P. Ken- 
dall. Mr. Griffin has been assistant 
treasurer in charge of mortgage loans. 
He came with the company <at the time 
Hercules Life was reinsured and Na- 
tional Life was acquired. He had been 
mortgage manager with Hercules Life 
and Allstate Life. 


Thomas J. 





HARRY GRAY IN CONMUTOPICS 


Harry F. Gray, Connecticut Mutual 
general agent, Woolworth Building, 
New York City, has an article in the 


May issue of ConMuTopics on the sub- 
ject of business insurance. Mr. Gray 
warns against the agent devoting all his 
time to this type of work, suggests lim- 
iting interviews on key-man insurance, 
pensions, close corporation insurance 
each to one interview per week but says 
not to fall down on this quota. He 
states that the smaller the firm the 
more acute the need and advises re- 
hearsing the sales talk before the inter- 
view. 





MADE AGENCY ORGANIZER 

Paul A. H. de Macarty of Hartford 
has been appointed agency organizer in 
the Hartford agency of the Mutual Life 
of New York, it was announced by Wil- 
liam F. Morgan, manager of the Hart- 
ford office. He will be in charge of 
the selection, training, and supervision 
of new field underwriters for the agency. 

Mr. de Macarty attended Trinity Col- 
lege. He is a member of the Hartford 
Tennis Club, is prominent in civic affairs 
and well-known as a speaker, having 
taken part in various community cam- 
paigns. 


DALLAS HAS SALES FORUM 

O. Sam Cummings, Kansas City Life, 
and former pres sident, National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, was a speaker 
at the sales forum of the Dallas Ass0- 
ciation recently. Other speakers were 
David L. Mayer, vice-president, City 
National Life of Dallas; and ‘ohn P. 
Costello, Southwestern Life, and pres 





dent, Dallas Association. 
E. D. Nolen has been elected presi- 


dent of Austin, Texas, Life Underwriters 
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Sp it in Life Sites Is 
Predicted by Rydgren 


CONT’L AMERICAN MEETS HERE 








Max S. Bell, Warren F. Howe, C. I. 
Jamieson, H. D. Shaw and Victor O. 

Davis Also Speak at Hotel Roosevelt 

Managers, general agents and super- 
yisors of Continental American Life in 
Yew York City had a two day confer- 
ence in New York at Hotel Roosevelt 
last week. In opening the first meet- 
ing President A. A. Rydgren said that 
the post-war income will continue as 
high as it is now, if not higher, and 
the nation’s ‘ncome is now one-third 
more than it was in 1929. He predicted 
a bocm during the later stages of the 
war and the years immediately follow- 
ing it. For a decade following the war’s 
close he did not believe that the national 
income would fall below what it is now. 

Immediately after the last war the 
market for new life insurance took a 
snurt, and so he predicted another era 
of extraord nary prosperity in the life 
nsurance business. 

Mr. Rvdgren theught that by the end 
of this year there would be an improve- 
ment in life insurance, sales of which 
fropped during past few months. Gen- 
eral encouragement of thrift, absence of 

competing commodities, as well as ris- 
ig income, will bring about the in- 


Ns 


creased sales of insurance. 
Ralph E. Halstead Presides 


Ralph E. Halstead, superintendent of 
agencies, presided at the conference. 
Speakers, in addition to Mr. Rydgren, 
were Max S. Bell, vice-president; War- 
ren F. Howe. director of sales training; 
Charles I. Jamieson and Howard D. 
Shaw, agency assistants; and Victor O. 
Davis. Some topics discussed were 
these: 

The Pattern of Life Insurance in the 
Immediate Future; What Is Our Market 
Today? Who Are the Current Pros- 
pects? Uow Successful Agents Are 
Selling Now. Interest Earnings Through 
Time Control. Direct Mail Opportunity. 
Increased Earnings by Improved Mental 
Attitude. 

A similar two-day conference was 
held at the home office in Wilmington 
early last week. One of the speakers 
there was J. A. McKenna who_ told 
how the National Cash Register Co. is 
improving its sales methods. 





TEXAS ASS’N CONVENTION 


Speakers for the annual convention 
of the Texas Association of Life Under- 
writers at Lubbock, June 4-5, will in- 
clude John Witherspoon, president, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters ; 
0. P. Lockhart, Life Insurance Com- 
missioner and chairman, Texas Board of 
Insurance Commissioners; A. L. Dern, 
vice-president and director of agencies, 
Lincoln National Life; George L. Malt- 
by, Equitable of Iowa; Frank McFar- 
Aetna Life; Buster Klein, South- 
western Life and Major Victor Grant, 
general counsel and public relations di- 
rector, Chain Store Association of Colo- 
tado. President of the Texas Asso- 
ciation is Francis G. Gray, Houston, 
New England Mutual. 





OUTING FOR ALBERT E. PAYTON 


A surprise golf outing and a beefsteak 

dinner were given Albert E. Payton, New 
England Mutual general agent, Los An- 
geles, May 1 upon the occasion of his 
twentieth year as head of the agency. 
Members of the agency also presented 
him with a plaque. 





C. J. FREY TALKS AT DU BOIS 


C. J. Frey, Mutual Life of New York 
Manager at Erie, talked on “Business 
nsurance Essential to Partnerships and 
Closed Corporations” at a meeting of 
the Du J0is Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, May 6. 








FOR THEM—*"DOUBLE TEN”! 


A Provident policy owner, who was then 29, wanted to 
provide financial security for his wife and two-year-old 
daughter. It was for them that he bought a $5,000 life 
insurance policy eight years ago, as a start on an insur- 
ance program he intended to build up. A few years 
later he added a $10,000 policy to bring the total nearer 
the standard of living he wanted his family to maintain. 
Early this year he died at age 37, after an illness of 
four months. 


The income from this insurance is all his widow and 
daughter, now 10, have to live on. She received $2,000 
in cash to clean up expenses, and will receive $150 a 
month for a little more than seven years. 


That widow still has a real problem, though. She 
phrased it this way, when she talked to our agent: 
“What will I do when the income stops?” She has had 
no business training, her mother has to make a liveli- 
hood for herself, and her husband's family do not feel 
kindly toward her. 


The husband figured he had plenty of time to build up 
his insurance to a point adequate to meet the circum- 
stances. He hadn't. 


The Provident DOUBLE TEN would have provided a 
suitable income for life. It doubles the amount of insur- 
ance at slight additional cost. 
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Monthly Retirement 
Benefits, U. S., Fall Off 


McNUTT DISCUSSES DECREASE 





1941 Awards of Lump-Sum Death Bene- 
fits Amounted to $13,229,525 in 1941; 
Benefits Itemized 





The number of workers who were 
awarded monthly retirement benefits un- 
der the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance system during 1941 was 13% 
less than in 1940, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt said this 
week. In 1940, awards to workers past 
65 totaled 132,335, as compared with 
114,660 in 1941. 

Mr. McNutt attributed this decrease 
to greater employment opportunities for 
older workers as a result of defense 
production. He explained that each year 
for a number of years there normally 
should be an increase in the number 
receiving each type of monthly benefits, 
and stated that awards of all types of 
benefits except those to workers past 
age 65 had increased in 1941. These 
include monthly benefits for aged wives 
of retired workers, widows with young 
children, aged widows, children and par- 
ents of deceased workers, and lump-sum 
death payments which are made when 
no member of the deceased worker’s 
fam‘ly is qualified to receive monthly 
benefits immediately. 

The Administrator said that according 
to estimates of the Social Security 
Board’s Bureau of Old-Age and Surviv- 
ors Insurance the number of workers 
past 65 who have had sufficient employ- 
ment and wages to be entitled to month- 
ly benefits but have failed to apply for 
them is several times more than the 
number now on the benefit rolls. “Many 
of these,” he said, “are receiving higher 
wages than formerly because of the cur- 
rent demand for experienced workers. 
In such cases the amount of their 
monthly payments will be greater when 
they do apply for benefits. Those work- 
ing at lower wages should consult their 
local Social Security offices to determine 
whether it would be to their advantage 
to send in their applications for benefits 
now even though they intend to keep 
on working and will not start drawing 
benefits until later.” 

1941 Lump-Sum Death Payments 

During 1941, awards of lump-sum 
death payments amounting to $13,229,- 
525 were made to 117,303 persons. 
Awards of monthly benefits by type 
of beneficiary and amounts are shown 
below: 


Number Amount 
of of Benefits 
Awards per Month 
Retired workers..........-. 114,660 $2,604,740 
Aged wives of retired workers 36,213 
Widows with young children 30,502 
Aged widows 2... ...<cecees< 11,020 
CME: a cads osaennaus 75,619 
PRION oi vas coy destcaseaes 1,272 








WM. R. DAVIS, III, ADVANCED 
William R. Davis, III, home office gen- 
eral agent, Commonwealth Life since 
1936, has been named agency secretary 
of the company. He will implement the 
development of Ordinary business and 
will assist A. Walton Litz, manager 
of agencies in expansion of that de- 
partment. 


HARTFORD'S $750,000,000 
Hartford’s five life companies, Aetna, 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Phoenix Mutual and Travelers, 
have invested more than $750,000,000 in 
Government bonds. The event was 
marked May 12 by a parade in that city. 





FETT AGENCY GAIN 

First quarter new business this year 
of the Fett agency, Mutual Life, New- 
ark, showed an increase of 158.1% over 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
The Fett agency ranked second among 
Mutual Life agencies in volume of new 
business written during the quarter. 
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|. M. POWELL’S PRESIDENTIAI tivities, with the result that ageney re 
ADDRESS 
John M. Powell, president, Loyal Pro Mr 


tective Lite of Boston, 


cruiting has become far more difficult, 
Powell urged that. the 


easonable 


companies 


stamped himself = should use every effort to 


“show our more successful salesmen the 


as an executive of viston and courage u 


the views he expressed in his presiden importance of remaining in the business 


tial address this week in Kansas City not only for their own good but for the 
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W. E. BALDWIN 


Baldwin, manager for Canada 
America Fore, 


W. ECE. 
1 Newfoundland of the 


has been elected chairman of the re- 


tly formed honorary advisory board 
-e Institute of Montreal. 


SUuUTAaANCE 
e helped found the Institute in 1927 


was its honorary president. Edu- 
ngland, his first 


to Canada, he 
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William Stephen Chandler, assistan; 
secretary of the Phoenix-Connecticyt 
Group, reported for duty May 25 as q 
first lieutenant in the United States 
Army Air Corp at Randolph Field, Tex, 
where he is assigned to the Army Air 
Intelligence Force. Mr. Chandler, who 
was born in Mississippi, is a graduate 
of the University of Georgia. He joined 
the Phoenix-Connecticut Group in 1929 
as marine special agent, and in 193% 
was appointed general agent, supervis- 
ing underwriting in the New England, 
Atlantic, and Southern states. In 1949 
he was elected as assistant secretary 
of the group. , 

* x 

George L. Harrison, president, New 
York Life, has been appointed by Allan 
Sproul, president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, as one of a committee of 
fourteen representatives of commercial, 
savings and investment banking, insur- 
ance and brokerage fields, to aid in the 
sale in this area of approximately $- 
000,000,000 of government securities for 
war purposes. The group is known as 
the Victory Fund Committee. 

* x 


Lawrence E. Gilbert, formerly with 
the American International Underwrit- 
ers, S.A. of Havana, and son of Vice- 
President A. E. Gilbert of the Hanover 
Fire of New York, is now a lieutenant, 
junior grade, in the U.S.N.R. and has 
been made Assistant Naval Attache and 
U.S. Naval Liaison Officer at Antofa- 
gasta, Chile, according to information 
just icine by his father here. Lieu- 
tenant Gi Ibert was commissioned as an 
ensign on December 20 last and left by 
air for Ch ile short lv thereafter. 


* 
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Insurance Men Hear War Corre- 
spondents 

A couple of hundred insurance men 

were given an inside picture of the World 

War during a dinner last week at Hotel 

Biltmore, New York, of the insurance di- 


vision of the Emergency Rescue Commit- 
tee, the speakers being three famous for- 
gn correspondents. They are Jay Allen, 
North American Alliance and formerly 
chicago Tribune; Hallet Abend, New York 
Times, and Ralnoh Bates, a contributor to 
The Nation. Dr. Frank Kingdon, chair- 
man of the Emergency Rescue Committee, 
summed up. Chairman of the insurance 
campaign committee is Fred Flatow, in- 
surance lawyer. 

Among the guests were Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink, Counsel Leonard Gardner, 
Joseph Collins, J. Laverne Wood and Jos- 
eh Lawlor of the New York Insurance 
Denartment: William H. Kcop, Jesse S. 
Phillips, William J. Ahearn, George A. 
Petersen, Sinclair T. Skirrow, John C. 
Evans, Leslie F. Tillinghast, Ralph W. 
Lester, Heber B. Churchill and John See- 
ber, Great American companies; Edward 
I. White and Thomas J. Hogan, heads of 
msurance agencies, 

The keynote of every one of the speeches 
was the seriousness of the present situa- 
tion; the tragedy which will follow if the 
United States shows lethargy; the neces- 
sity of this country’s speeding up the sup- 
flies and munitions phase of the war, and 
a larger sympathy and closer understand- 
ing with our allies—all of them. 

Ralph Bates said that the greatest dan- 
ger at the present time is that the Soviet 
should become convinced of distrust of 
Russia by Americans. He was emphatic 
i saying it is unwise for Americans to 
triticise Soviet ideology. The Soviet army 
fas proved, so all the world may know, 
mcluding wavering neutrals, that the Ger- 
man army is not invincible. Instead of 
conquering Russia in six weeks, as he 
wromised his armies would do, Hitler has 
en those armies repulsed on many fronts 
with the result that he has been forced to 
‘oncentrate on the Russian campaign, up- 
etting his timetable as well as being 
tumiliated in the eyes of the world. His 
ww drive is under way again and Russia 
weds the heartiest backing of the entire 
won-totalitarian world, said Mr. Bates. If 
the Soviet leaders are convinced that 
‘hey are being used to pull the chestnuts 
at the other nations out of the fire, 
sates warned that they might decide to 
make a separate peace and he could 
unk of no greater calamity. 

Mr. Abend, for many years the principal 
‘orrespondent of the New York Times in 
he Far East, told why Japan had scored 
uch easy victories in the early phase of 
te war, and is now in possession of ter- 
‘tory having more than 370,000,000 popu- 
ation, It was because the nations which 
i eae age ge were not pre- 
of mit be the nited States is thousands 
r;, mules away from the Oriental conflict. 
ue gave figures showing unbelievable un- 
gg earl bs ing army in the 
seid ne yim, the war started 
constituted ae h idf ee 
ig ial: Pad ul of troops was 

urma, Indo-China and Singapore. 






























Supplies promised to Dutch East Indies 
did not arrive as they were sent to other 
parts of the globe which were threatened 
by German armies. One order of 60,000 
rifles sold to Dutch Indies never got far- 
ther to their destination than San Fran- 
Cisco. 

Jay Allen, who for some time was a 
prisoner of the Germans in occupied 
France, told how the captured peoples of 
Europe are being inducted into labor slav- 
ery. He said that 200,000 Frenchmen are 
now working as railroad builders in North 
Africa on a line which is to run from 
Algiers to Dakar on which German troops 
can eventually be rushed to the latter port. 
In his opinion the last war was lost in 
the peace terms, and that after the con- 
clusion of the present conflict if we lose 
the peace we will lose this war as well. 

Dr. Frank Kingdon, former president 
of the University of Newark and one of 
the country’s most effective speakers, made 
an eloquent plea for the refugees, telling 
some of the unbelievable hardships they 
had encountered and declaring that many 
who have arrived here are already a val- 
uable addition to the cultural life of the 
country, 

x * * 
Maryland Casualty’s Canadian 
Representatives 

The Maryland Casualty, which has 
been operating in Canada since 1899, 
appointed Robert Hampson & Son, Ltd., 
Montreal, as its general agents for 
Quebec in 1927. In 1936 F. J. Light- 
bourn, Canadian manager for the Mary- 
land, retired, and Robert Hampson & 
Son, Ltd., was appointed to take his 
place. The Canadian head office of the 
Maryland was thus moved to Montreal 
and Mr. Lightbourn’s office in Toronto 
was continued as a branch of Robert 
Hampson & Son, Ltd. That corporation 
now handles the entire Canadian opera- 
tions of the Maryland as general agents 


in the various provinces reporting to 
them. 
Merlin W. Donald and G. Joseph 


Rousseau have recently been appointed 
directors of Robert Hampson & Sons, 
Ltd., which agency, by the way, began 
in 1864. Canadian Insurance prints the 
following sketches of the biographical 
careers of Messrs. Donald and Rous- 
seau: 

Shortly after the Hampson agency be- 
came general agents of the Maryland 
for Quebec Mr. Donald joined its staff 
as assistant underwriter in the Mary- 
land’s department. A year later he be- 
came underwriter and worked as assist- 
ant to R. H. Gunn, then manager of 
the Maryland’s department for Robert 
Hampson & Son, Ltd. During subse- 
quent years he handled underwriting 
claims and did field and inspection work 
in Quebec and Ontario. In 1938 he be- 
came manager of the Hampson casualty 
department. He has lectured before 
Montreal Insurance Institute; has been 
active in Montreal Board of Trade; has 
taken part in radio debates; is a member 
of Montreal Athletic Association, Outre- 
mont Curling Club and United Services 
Club. 

Mr. Rousseau has been with Hampson 


since 1915. He became a fire inspector 
and in 1927 became interested in the 
casualty field. He is now in charge of 
the French production department. He 
is a director of Hampson, and is a past 
president of the Insurance Bowling 
League of Montreal. He is a member 
of the St. Lawrence Kiwanis Club. 
*K 


Institute of London Underwriters’ 


Warranty Agreements 

Recently, the Institute of London Un- 
derwriters decided to increase the addi- 
tional premiums for “cancelling” Insti- 
tute Warranties by 50% (including the 
37% by which the additional premiums 
had already been increased). ; 

It was also announced that the vari- 
ous “Warranty Agreements” were being 
reprinted in their revised forms. 

Discussing the agreements D. King- 
Page, London’s most noted marine 1n- 
surance reporter, said in The Policy- 
Holder: ; 

“When a few weeks ago the Institute 
of London Underwriters announced that 
the Joint Hull Agreement had decided 
to increase the additional premiums for 
‘Cancelling’ Institute Warranties by 50% 
(including the 37% by which the addi- 
tional premiums had already been in- 
creased), it was also announced that the 
various ‘Warranty Agreements’ were be- 
ing reprinted in their revised form. 
These new agreements are now issued, 
and while it is not proposed to deal with 
the rates contained in them, since these 
rates are always regarded as confidential 
they form an interesting example of how 
the machinery for dealing with breaches 
of warranty has developed. 

“There was a time when additional 
premiums for condoning breaches of 
warranty were the subject of individual 
bargaining, and while no doubt some- 
thing akin to market rates was evolved, 
a single rate applicable to the major 
policy with, perhaps, a smaller rate ap- 
plicable to total loss only insurances, 
was all that was necessary. The sntro- 
duction of the tonnage value basis 
altered all that, and now all six agree- 
ments, the ‘Baltic,’ the ‘Hudson Bay,’ 
the ‘North America,’ the ‘White Sea and 
Kola Bay.’ the ‘Spitzbergen, Jan Meyn 
and Bear Island,’ and the ‘Indian Coal,’ 
have scales of rates expressed in terms 
of one rate payable per gross registered 
ton, representing the additional premium 
for partial losses and another rate ap- 
plicable to the insured value represent- 
ing the total loss additional premium. In 
practice the bulk additional premium 1s 
worked out by these two scales and is 
applied to the insured value, the per- 
centage payable on the amount of the 
policy being ascertained in this man- 
ner. << 

“The varying policy conditions on 
which vessels are insured have made it 
necessary to group the additional pre- 
miums under three headings. The first 
of these, under which the largest rates 
appear, is ‘Hulls Insured with Average 
and Free of Particular Average Unless, 
the next is ‘Interests Insured Free of 
Damage and Free of Particular Average 
Absolutely, and the third column which 
has the lowest rates, is headed ‘Inter- 
ests Insured Total Loss Only.’ 

“This, however, does not end the 
modifications of the rates payable, for 
provision has been made for proportion- 
ate reductions in the case of vessels in- 
sured on ‘Excess Particular Average,’ 
and other less comprehensive conditions 
than those of the column headings. With 
provisions for overlapping policies, and 
in the case of certain voyages, for modi- 
fications in respect of vessels calling at 
named ports, the agreements are really 
quite elaborate affairs though in prac- 
tice they work very easily, and fulfill 
‘heir purpose admirably.” 

* * Sd 


Survey of “What Salesmen Think 

of Sales Managers” 

A new booklet, “What Salesmen Think 
of Sales Managers,” which is a ques- 
tionnaire study of salesmen’s attitudes 
sponsored by the Boston Sales Mana- 
gers Club, has been published by the 
Sales Managers Club of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. It was com- 
piled and written by Dr. Harry R. Tos- 


dal, professor of marketing, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University, and Dr. Ross M. Cun- 
ningham, assistant professor of market- 
ing, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Many executives cooperated in 
making the survey possible, and 1,500 
salesmen also gave their assistance. 
James H. Walsh, secretary of the Bos- 
ton Sales Managers Club, assumed the 
burden of sending out the questionnaire 
and tabulation of replies were made by 

President Harold Pim, the club’s presi- 
dent, with cooperation of his employer, 
the International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

In covering the subject “Planning of 
Work” the survey disclosed that most 
sales managers played an important part 
in setting quotas; that more than one- 
half the salesmen had no voice in quota 
setting; that most salesmen believed that 
quotas were reasonable and fair; that 
salesmen generally were well - satisfied 
with their sales territories, exception be- 
ing in rural territories. 

One chapter is devoted to “pet peeves” 
of salesmen in considering sales mana- 
gers. These peeves were that sales man- 
agers do not give more help in the 
field; often display insufficient interest 
or understanding of salesmen’s prob- 
lems; complain that much fault is found 
and praise is rarely given; that some 
sales managers are egotistical and show 
partiality in treatment of salesmen. 

The salesmen’s picture of the ideal 
sales manager is that they want one 
who knows his job, who is a square 
shooter, who can lead and inspire, who 
has human understanding and interest 
in salesmen, but they do not expect any- 
thing “superhuman.” ; 

Major conclusions regarding personal 
direction and supervision of salesmen 
by their sales managers are listed in 
the booklet “in appropriate order of im- 
portance”: 

1. Salesmen want more visits in the 
field from their sales managers so that 
they can learn from him how to do a 
better job and can obtain good advice on 
personal problems. : 

2. Individual conferences with sales 
managers should be held more often and 
should have better understanding of the 
salesman’s point of view. 

3. Conference sales meetings should 
be held more often; should present more 
factual practical information, should in- 
clude more active participation by sales- 
men; should be better planned and or- 
ganized. 

4. Salesmen operating under branch 
sales managers would like more frequent 


individual conferences with the head- 
quarters sales managers. 
=x =x =x 
7 
Buys War Bond 
There’s a student at Stanford Uni- 
versity who probably regrets that he 


has but one collar bone to break for 
his country. He completely fractured 
that member recently when thrown from 
a horse, and, being an accident policy- 
holder of the Travelers, presented a 
claim for medical expenses incurred in 
treating and aling the injury. 

When the check came it contained, in 
addition to reimbursement for his ex- 
penses, a special medical benefit of $75, 
granted under the terms of the contract 
to victims of the type of injury 
sustained. 

The check arrived in the midst of a 
local sales campaign for War Savir 
Bonds, and the student promptly bou 
a $100 bond with his unexpected $75 


* * * 


Quebec Pond Backs Beauvais 
The Quebec Pond of the Honorable 
Order of the Blue Goose is supporting 
the candidacy of Past Most Loyal 
Gander E. J]. Beauvais for the office of 


» 


e 
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he 
he 
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grand keeper of the golden goose egg 
at the 1942 convention at Toronto of 
the grand nest. Mr. Beauvais is now 


wielder of the goose quill of the Quebec 
Pond and has been active in the pond 
for many years. He has been a deputy 
most loyal grand gander of the grand 
The Quebec Pond has a member- 


of over 250 ganders. 
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W. R. McCain President 
Of Inland Marine Ass’n 


SUCCEEDS HAWLEY T. CHESTER 





Frederick B. McBride Becomes Vice- 
President and S. W. Carey Chairman 
of Executive Committee 
W. Ross McCain, president of the 
\etna Fire of Hartford, was elected 
president of the Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association at the annual meet- 
ing on Monday at Skytop, Pa. He suc- 
ceeds Hawley T. Chester of Chubb & 
Son, who served two terms. Frederick 





W. ROSS McCAIN 


B. McBride, manager of the Atlantic ma- 
rine department of the Fireman’s Fund, 
was elected vice-president; S. W. Carey 
Inc., chairman of 
1! 2c. and Harold cs 
yne iues as secretary. 
Members elected to the executive com- 
hree-year terms, expiring in 
C. Torrey, Marine Office of 
C. Bowersock, Providence 











Harold Jackson, Wm. H. 
o.: W. F. Boylan, St. Paul 
rine 
( e executive commnuttee 
to serve the expired terms of Messrs 
McBride ar Carey are F. Law 
Springfield Fire & Ma € and: J. kL 
Powell, Chubb & Son 
Board of Appeals 
Elected as members of the board of 
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HANNAH COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
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CHISELERS GOLF 
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Watt N. Y. Dep’t Counsel 
For War Risk Coverage 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink of New York has appointed Mur- 
ray L. Watt as special counsel. He was 
sworn in Monday by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Poletti at the New York office 
of the Insurance Department. 

Mr. Watt was appointed primarily to 
take charge of the insurance of state 
properties under the new war damage 
act which goes into effect July 1. The 
rates are expected to be low and it is 
the Governor’s thought that it will prob- 
ably be advisable for the state to insure 
many of its properties, particularly those 
located in defense areas or near Army 
or Navy establishments. Mr. Watt’s 
services will be available to all officials 
in charge of state properties. 

Mr. Watt was formerly one of the 
counsel to the Joint Legislative Insur- 
ance Committee and had charge of the 
investigation into the availability of 
common stocks for investment by fidu- 
institutions and other matters for 
The committee is not 


clary 
that committee. 
being continued. 


1,220 IN TEXAS AGENTS’ ASS’N 

A new high in membership in the 
Texas Association of Insurance Agents 
was announced last week by Vice-Presi- 
dent Willard Brown when he reported 
a total paid membership of 1,220, as 
compared with 1,192 reported at the Dal- 
las convention one year ago and the high 
total of 1,203 reported at the end of the 
fiscal vear, August 31, 1941. 


Governor Lehman States Reasons for 


Approving N. 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York, week 
when he signed the revised standard fire 
insurance policy bill in which he = said 
that he was pleased to approve modern- 
the fire Continuing 


issued a statement last 


ization of policy. 
he said: 

“This is the first change that has been 
made in the standard form of policy in 
use in New York in twenty-four years. 
The effect of the new law, which be- 
comes effective July 1, 1943, will be to 
give to the insuring public broader cov- 
erage and a more liberal contract. Many 
of the rigid restrictions and limitations 
contained in the present policy are no 
longer necessary and have been elim- 
inated. The old form insured only 
against fire, whereas the new policy will 
include the additional coverage of light- 
ning. 

Changes on Face of Policy 


“In addition to the broadening of 
coverage and the elimination of certain 
limitations and restrictions, the main 
feature of the new bill is the leeway 
eranted with respect to the face of the 
policy. It provides that the first page 
may, in form approved by the Superin- 
tendent, be re-arranged to provide space 
for the listing of amounts of insurance, 
the rates and premiums for the basic 
coverages insured under the standard 
form of policy and for any additional 
coverages or perils insured under en- 
dorsements, as well as such other data 
as may be conveniently included. 

“This provision is most progressive 
and forward-looking. It permits, when 
approved by the Superintendent, varia- 
tions on the face of the policy and en- 
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Y. Fire Policy Bill 


ables the insured to more readily ascer- 
tain the extent of his coverages and the 
amount of the premium which he is 
paying for them. 

“The new standard form provided for 


‘in this bill is the result of the combined 


efforts of the Insurance Department 
the Joint Legislative Committee on Ip. 
surance, the executives of the leading 
fire insurance companies and the repre- 
sentatives of the agents, brokers and 
organized buyers of insurance. Due to 
their combined efforts, New York State 
after a quarter of a century, will be in 
a position to offer to its citizens a more 
liberal fire insurance policy.” 





National Brokers’ Ass’n 


Re-elects All Its Officers 


Completing a mail ballot, the execy- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Brokers has re-elected 
all its present officers for another year, 
This action was based upon a recommen- 
dation made by Julian Lucas of New 
York, chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, that because of the difficulty of 
the times, it would be wise to continue 
officers who have proven their effective- 
ness in meeting the brokers’ problems, 

Officers re-elected until the Spring of 
1943 include the following: president, 
F. M. Hohwiesner, San Francisco; chair- 
man executive committee, Harry E, 
Moore, Boston; vice-president, Frank P. 
Lavin, Chicago; treasurer, E. S. Litch- 
field, Boston; secretary, H. G. Sawtelle, 
St. Louis. W. Warren Ellis of New 
York is executive secretary of the as- 
sociation, . 


New Brokerage Payment 
Rule Approved by E.U.A. 


Beginning June 1 the Eastern Under- 
writers Association will put into effect a 
new regulation on brokerage payments. 
In place of the present rule which per- 
mits local agents’ associations to enter 
into. agreements in connection with 
brokerage allowances, the new rule will 
require all member fire companies send- 
ing brokerage business to local agents 
tor countersignature to file a complete 
record of such transactions with the 
association office. This new regulation 
is similar to one already in force in the 
Middle West and South and is designed 
to curb payment of excess commissions 
to agents through the medium of allow- 
ances for countersigning brokerage risks. 


E. M. Morsman President 
Of the National Security 


Edgar M. Morsman, 3rd, has been 
elected president of the National Se- 
curity Insurance Co. of Omaha, Neb. 
one of the six companies affiliated with 
the North America Group. 

Mr. Morsman succeeds W. B. T. Belt, 
former president of the National Se- 
curity, who died recently. Mr. Mors- 
man had been a member of the board of 
directors of the National Security for 
several years. In February he was 
named chairman of the board. He is 4 
graduate of Princeton University and 1s 
a wigely-known attorney in Omaha. 





BROADER COVER ASSUMED 

To save unnecessary work, member 
companies of the Canadian Underwriters 
Association are reported to be adopting 
a general practice of not endorsing pol 
cies presently in force following the fe 
cent C.U.A. decision to broaden the fire 
forms for dwellings. Instead, it has 
been decided that claims will be recog: 
nized which would be covered under the 
new forms, unless the losses involve 
are covered in toto by other insurance a 
the time of loss. 
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National 


Board 


of Fire 


Berkshire Eagle, Station KFBK, 
Win Medals for Public Service 


The Berkshire Evening Eagle of Pitts- 
geld, Mass., and Radio Station KFBK 
of Sacramento, Cal. are the first win- 
ners of the $500 gold medals awarded 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
age for meritorious public service in 
the advocacy of fire prevention and fire 
oe Presentation of the medals 

John M. Thomas, vice-president of 
the National Board, was one of the 
highlights of the luncheon held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel here at the con- 
clusion of the board’s seventy-sixth an- 
nual meeting yesterday. 

In accepting these awards, Lawrence 
K. Miller, publisher of the Berkshire 
Evening Eagle, and Humboldt J. Greig, 
national sales manager for Station 
KFBK, both requested that in lieu of 
the medals they be given the cash equiv- 
alent for donation to chapters of the 
Red Cross and United Service Organi- 
zations in their communities. In acced- 
ing to their requests Mr. Thomas stated 
that checks would be forwarded to them 
promptly and that, in addition, arrange- 
ments would be made to furnish them 
with renlicas of the medals. 

The Berkshire Evening Eagle won the 


iia Reports Fire ae 
Greatest Since Year 1932 


Revised estimates place the value of 
property destroyed by fire in the United 
States in 1941 at $303,895,000, an increase 
of bi ~ over 1940, it was reported by the 

nmittee on statistics and —_, of 
hres at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

‘In terms of 
greatest loss since 


currency, this is the 
1932, and marks the 
fourth year of a gradually ascending 
curve,” according to the report of the 
committee, of which Olin L. Brooks, 
president, Globe & Rutgers Fire Insur- 
ance Co., is chairman. “Viewed from 
the economic background of a tremend- 
ously expanded industrial activity, of 
new factories and huge production, the 
increased loss is not a cause for undue 
concern,” the report says. “Rather, the 
fact that the increase has been held to 
such a low percentage is a tribute to 
the groundwork of fire prevention edu- 
cation for which our committees have 
labored so many years.” 


national award because “its columns have 
consistently featured and thereby stimu- 
lated the varied activities of the fire de- 
partment, the interest of the city ad- 
ministration, the competitive zeal of la- 
bor, particularly during clean-up week, 
and the prominent part in fire preven- 
tion played by the public school 
tem,” the judges held. First place in 
the contest for radio stations was 
awarded to KFBK because “its many 
programs during the past year pro- 
vided striking examples of cooperation 
with various fire departments through- 
out the Sacramento Valley. 


S¥S- 





Underwriters 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Falls Reports on ‘Cimpenation with 

Casualty Executives, Agents’ Ass’n 

and Chamber of Commerce 

The committee on conference 
other insurance companies, of which 
Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, is chairman, re- 
ported yesterday that it has continued 
throughout the year to enjoy the co- 
operation of a like committee of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Exe- 
cutives and all the work and meetings 
of the National Board committee are 
carried on jointly with the casualty asso- 
ciation committee. Continuing Mr. Falls 
said in part: 

“We observe that all of the companies 
represented on this joint committee are 
considered by the public to be a part of 
the insurance business as a_ whole, 
whether such companies issue casualty 


with 


New Building Code Almost Ready 


John F. 
den Fire Association, in his 
report as chairman of the committee on 
construction of buildings of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, revealed 
that work on a National Board 
building code is nearing completion. The 
H. Pro- 
vine, Institute 
of Architects and head of the depart- 
ment of architecture of the University 
of Illinois, with the aid of members of 
the National Board’s engineering staff. 

The board’s engineers cooperated ac- 
tively in revising existing building codes 
and prenaring new ones in sixty-nine 
municipalities during the past year, the 
committee reported. It emphasized that 
in numerous instances local progress was 
hampered by the war emergency. 

It was pointed out that building offi- 
cials, hindered by priorities and the need 
for providing substitutes for materials 
commonly in use, often find literal ap- 
plication of the code difficult. However, 
it was considered unwise to approve any 
temporary lowering of safety standards 
for building construction unless such 
changes were supported by scientific in- 
vestigation and research. The reason 
for this rps the committee said, 
was that the relaxation of safety regu- 
lations at a time when cities may be 
overcrowded and the normal hazards of 
life and property increased, would be 


Gilliams, vice-president, Cam- 
Insurance 


new 


text has been prepared by L. 


fellow of the American 





injudicious and might defeat its own 
purpose. 

Chicago has amended its building code, 
the committee reported, primarily as it 
applies to the cons saematiee of defense 
housing. The amendments will be effec- 
tive for the duration of the war. Such 
new construction must comply with the 
Federal Housing Administration stand- 
ards. Other cities have passed amend- 
ments to their building codes to permit 
construction of defense housing that 


does not involve the use of materials 


listed as critical by the War Production 
Board. 
There were no sensational develop- 


building materials or their 
during the year, according 
to the committee. Prefabricated housing 
is being pushed into mass production. 
Increased production efficiency is being 
built into factories through consideration 
of lighting, soundproofing, heating and 
ventilating. In some locations, wood is 
being used in defense housing where 
the need appears to be temporary; 
masonry is recommended in areas where 
the possibility of enemy action is an 
important consideration. Air raid pro- 
tection for structures and personnel and 


ments in 
application 


the construction of bomb shelters are 
being studied. The committee said that 
British investigators have recorded the 


remarkable manner in which structures 
of new and improved design have better 
withstood direct hits from large bombs 
than has the older construction. 
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President 


ROBERT 





Blackstone Studios 


JOHN M. THOMAS 
Vice-President 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


Treasurer 


Annual 


Meeting 


policies, fire insurance policies, or ma- 
rine insurance policies. This relation- 
ship with the public is our primary in- 
terest in common. These companies are 
represented, usually, by the same agents, 
and in some instances are owned by 
the same stockholders. Their admin- 
istrators and managements are actuated 
by the same desire to increase the use- 
fulness of the insurance business, elim- 
inate waste, and avoid unnecessary 
duplication of effort and expense. 

“The committee has continued its co- 
operation with and assistance to, agency 
organizations in the dissemination of in- 
formation to agents, which help these 
agents to a better understanding of their 
opportunities and responsibilities in the 
insurance business. We are happy to 
report the completion of a formal organ- 
ization by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents for the conduct of 
schools throughout’ the 


short-course 
country, in which educational program 


your committee has participated from 
the outset. 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and other trade organi- 
zations to which our meemmniees belong, 
or which have sought information or 
assistance from ashi companies in 


the accomplishment of their programs, 
fall within the scope of this commit- 
tee’s activities. By conference with com- 
panies writing fire, casualty and marine 
insurance, your committee has been en- 
abled to represent the viewpoint, 
needs, and the facilities of all s 
panies.” 


Re-elect Barbour President 


Robert P. Barbour, United States 


manager of the Northern Assurance, was 


re-elected president of the ational 





3oard at the annual meeting 


John M 


yest terd av. 


Thomas, president of the Na- 


tional Union Fire, continues as _ vice- 
president and Bernard M. Culver, presi- 
dent of the America Fore Group, was 


re-elected treasurer. To serve as secre- 
tary, succeeding the late Sumner Ballard, 


president of the lehosiailacil the meet- 


ing — Peter i 3 Berry, president, 
Security of New Haven. New members 
of the executive committee are Harold 
\V. Smith, president, Home Insurance 
Co. Fleet; Everett W. Nourse, United 
States manager, London Assurance; O 
E. Lane, president, Fire Association; 
Charles R. Page, president, Fireman's 
Fund, and F. B. Luce, vice-president, 


Providence Washington. 





MALLALIEL 
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Shallcross Reports on 
Work with Armed Forces 


ENGINEERS ALSO ASSIST OCD 


National Board’s Fire Prevention and 
Engineering Standards Aids in 
War Effort 





Cecil F. Shallcross, United States 
manager, North British & Mercantile 
Insurance Co., chairman of the National 
Board’s committee on fire prevention 
and engineering standards, described the 
advisory fire protection and prevention 
services the National Board is render- 
ing to the armed services in the war 
emergency in his annual report. 

Cantonments and other army 
shore establishments and 


posts, 


ship- 


navy 





CECIL F. SHALLCROSS 


yards at work on Government contracts 
and the safeguarding of piers and 
wharves recently undertaken by the 
Coast Guard all are receiving attention 
of engineers of the National Board, ac- 
cording to the report, which said in 
part: 

“Beginning with an inspection of the 
Jersey City waterfront undertaken last 
June at the suggestion of Mayor Hague, 
following a disastrous fire in that area, 
the survey was extended on request of 
local authorities to adjacent cities all 
the way from Bayonne to Edgewater. A 
study was made of the fire protection 
and water supply facilities and recom- 
mendations evolved were endorsed by 
the municipal officers. Copies of reports 
and recommendations were furnished the 
individual railroad companies which own 
and to a large extent operate most of 
the terminal facilities on the waterfront. 
Considerable improvement along the line 
of these recommendations has been ac- 
complished. 

Safeguarding Piers and Wharves 

“During the past few months the ne- 
cessity for safeguarding piers and 
wharves at ports throughout the coun- 
try, and of materials stored on them, 
has been strongly emphasized and is 
fully realized by the authorities in 
Washington. By executive order re- 
sponsibility for such safeguarding was 
placed with the Navy Department, and 
the Coast Guard, as a branch of the 
I been assigned the duty of 

a program and putting it 

Our Engineer R. C. Stange 
transferred from the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks of the Navy to 
the headquarters of the Coast Guard 
to assist in this endeavor. Prospects 
are encouraging for a unified effort to 
include furnishing fireboats for use in 
numerous ports which are strongly in 
need of such protection.” 

George W. Booth, chief engineer of 
the National Board, has been elected 
chairman of the Advisory Committee on 


has 


ef ¢ 


9 ’ 
nas peen 


Civilian Fire Defense of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, the report said. At 
the request of Director Landis, of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, Clarence 
Goldsmith, Assistant Chief Engineer of 
the National Board, has been assigned 
to that office as chief consultant to the 
fire defense section. 

The contract with the United States 
Government, entered into in September, 
1940, under which the National Board 
has been operating an advisory bureau 
on fire protection for the army, has been 
renewed. Two of the Board’s engineers 
are assigned to the War Department 
Advisory Bureau, and they are assisted 
by approximately eighty engineers of 
other insurance organizations in all 
parts of the country who are immedi- 
ately available for fire protection con- 
sultation on War Department projects. 
Describing this work, the report said: 


Large Construction Programs 


“The immense size of the War De- 
partment construction program is gen- 
erally known, but it is not possible to 
publish any statistics because of the 
nature of the work. The War Depart- 
ment Advisory Bureau has collaborated 
in preparation of fire protection stand- 
ards for and the inspection of the vari- 
ous types of projects including canton- 
ments, training centers, hospitals, ord- 
nance plants and depots, chemical war- 
fare plants and storage depots. The 
standards cover fire protection devices, 
fire department and fire alarm appara- 
tus, water supply distribution systems 
and heating installations. 

“Under the contract between the Na- 
tional Board and the Navy Department, 
three advisory engineers have been con- 
tinuously in service with the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks in Washington. Orig- 
inally their work was confined mosily 
to naval shore establishments but later 
was expanded to cover private ship- 
yards having navy contracts. Our main 
activity has consisted in preparing re- 
ports and recommendations on fire pre- 
vention and fire protection facilities at 
such establishments and yards, but con- 
siderable time has been spent in a con- 
sulting capacity on a wide variety of 
fire protection problems. A . special 
study was made of oil-burning installa- 
tions in housing projects; specifications 
for fire alarm systems and fire appara- 
tus have been prenared, sprinkler lay- 


outs checked, and improvements de- 
signed for numerous water systems. 
“In connection with the inspections 


of private shipbuilding plants for the 
navy, uniform standards of the National 
Board have been recommended for cor- 
recting undesirable conditions present, 
and consideration given to exposures 
from outside hazards such as adjacent 
lumber or oil storages.” 





REVISES DAILY LOSS REPORTS 
Chairman Martin Says Actuarial Com- 
mittee Has Discontinued Reports 
on Small Losses 


Revised procedure in the handling of 
adjusters’ loss reports has simplified to 
a considerable degree the work of sub- 
scribing companies and of the staff of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, its actuarial bureau committee re- 
ported to the Board’s annual meeting. 

“Until recently, we received an aver- 
age of approximately 3,100 adjusters’ 
joss reports daily, concerning which we 
addressed nearly 16,000 inquiries per 
year to subscribing companies,” accord- 
ing to the report of the committee of 
which Ronald R. Martin, United States 
manager, Atlas Assurance Co., is chair- 
man. “Research disclosed that more than 
63% of the adjusters’ loss reports filed 
with us involved claims amounting to 
less than fifty dollars and that these 
claims in the aggregate represented less 
than 4% of the total amount of losses 
paid. 

“Since the bureau is not dependent 
upon adjusters’ loss reports for its tab- 


(Continued on Page 22) 


Public Relations Activities Aim to 


Protect War Efforts From Fire 


Companies and the individuals consti- 
tuting the body of capital stock company 
fire insurance must prove their funda- 
mental usefulness to the public if they 


are to survive in the changing world, it 
was declared yesterday in the report 
of the committee on public relations of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers at its annual meeting in New 
York. 

“Strange new forces are at work in 
the world today,” it was declared by 
the committee, of which Laurence E. 
Falls, vice-president of the American 
of Newark, is chairman. “Nations and 
industries that will survive are abandon- 
ing the defensive. Defense never won 
a war or justified a business or an insti- 
tution in the eyes of the public. Today, 
the public demands proof of funda- 
mental usefulness. The challenge is be- 
ing met by manufacturers, merchants 
and working men who are daily seeking 
to increase their usefulness to society 
and to acquire recognition of their use- 
fulness through the press, the radio and 
in a hundred other ways. We, as indi- 
viduals, and collectively as the body of 
capital stock company fire insurance, 
must do no less.” 


Fire Prevention Efforts 


When the country was plunged into 
war, the report said, in reviewing the 
committees’ activities of the past year, 
the board’s program to accelerate the 
campaign for fire prevention as a vital 
contribution to war production was al- 
ready under way. During the past year 
the board concentrated on developing 
the one simple fact that needless fire 
waste can seriously retard the war pro- 
gram. 

Declaring that “we can truly report 
that the nation has joined with us in 
our efforts to increase the nation’s re- 
sistance to fire,” the report reviewed the 
board’s major activities along this line. 
Fire Prevention Week and_ Spring 
Clean-Up Week attracted unprecedented 
support throughout the nation. Special 
studies on “Safeguarding Cotton Against 
Fire,” “Safeguarding Grain Against 
Fire’ and “Safeguarding Industry, a 
War Time Necessity” were added to the 
board’s list of publications. 

Carrying out its theme of “National 
Defense Through Fire Defense,” the 
committee’s report continued, a cam- 
paign was launched last Fall with the 
cooperation of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents to seek enactment 
of adequate fire prevention ordinances 
in cities throughout the country. It 
usually takes months or years to secure 
passage of fire prevention ordinances. 
However, this concentrated program, 
during the past ten months has resulted 
in eighteen cities enacting the ordinance 
whereas only twenty-three had previous- 
ly adopted it in the ten years since it 
was originated. 

Educational Efforts 


During the year the public relations 
program included extension of the use 
of various educational facilities. Among 
these were widespread use of several 
films and the preparation of a new one 
documenting the work the board’s engi- 
neering department does in surveying the 
fire hazards and protection of cities. 
The board’s facilities were made avail- 
able to the fire prevention committee 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in emphasizing the 
added importance today of reducing fire 
waste throughout the nation. 

The board also assisted in organizing 
and launching the American Institute 
for Property and Liability Underwriters 
and cooperated with the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives in spon- 


soring development of a_ standardized 
educational program for agents by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

Because a number of officials have 
sought to reduce municipal expenditures 
by suggesting that cities become self- 
insurers on municipally owned property, 
a study was conducted to discover 
whether the taxpayers benefitted through 
reduction in taxes in those cities which 
carried no insurance. The report con- 
tinued: 

Insurance Buying Practices 

“Our survey of insurance-buying prac- 
tices covered a cross-section of half of 
the cities in the United States with a 
population of 100,000 or more and analy- 
sis was made of changes in tax rates and 
collections over a period of fifteen years 

“The tabulations show conclusively 
that taxpayers in cities which carry no 
insurance on public property have failed 
to benefit in the form of taxes saved. 
Cities purchasing private insurance on 
public property on the average show a 
lower tax rate, a smaller increase dur- 
ing the fifteen-year period in the total 
volume of taxes collected and a lower 
ratio of net bonded debt to the esti- 
mated true value of property taxed than 
the average of cities which practice so- 
called ‘self-insurance.’ 

“Although it cannot be claimed that 
the superior record is due to the exist- 
ence of private insurance, it does ap- 
pear, at least, that the purchase of pri- 
vate insurance on public property is one 
significant factor in the sound manage- 
ment of a public trust. 

National Advertising 


“Never before has the use of our 
limited budget for national magazine 
advertising assumed such  imiportance, 
nor received such backing from agents. 
In contrast to a war-torn world, we have 
sought to emphasize the peace of mind 
provided by capital stock company in- 
surance through the sound indemnity it 
furnishes and the organized fire preven- 
tion work it sponsors. Despite the fact 
that our advertising has been obliged to 
compete with similar campaigns backed 
by resources far greater than those at 
our disposal, independent tests continue 
to show that our messages are more ef- 
fective than many in attracting and 
holding public attention. 

“We seek constantly to be alert to 
the possibility of improving our adver- 
tising efforts, and we believe that the 
public will respond with increasing in- 
terest to our new slogan: ‘Every Fire Is 
Sabotage Today!’ 

Increased Efficiency Required 

‘Tt is encouraging to note that the 
pressure of wartime enterprise has not 
lessened the interest of local agents in 
their educational program. There seems 
to be a growing awareness that the 
times demand increasing efficiency in 
ail phases of agency operations, and that 
increased efficiency can be achieved only 
through careful planning and educational 
work. 

“The problem of raising the educa- 
tional standards of company personnel 
has been greatly complicated by the 
need of assimilate the vast number o! 
new employees replacing men called to 
war duty. It is encouraging, therefore, 
to note that a growing number of com- 
pany managements are setting up an 
developing measures designed to inter 
pret the fire insurance business to _1ts 
employes in a constructive manner, The 
tumes demand broader and even more 
rapid progress in the field of employet- 
employe relationships and the services 
of the public relations committee as 4 
clearing house of helpful information 
should be of value to all of our membet 
companies.” 
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This Is A Policeman 
What does he do? 


He protects citizens and their property. 
Does he always succeed ? 


No. According to the F.B.I. every hour 
there are 102 larcenies, 36 burglaries, 
6 robberies and 20 autos stolen. 


But how can a citizen protect himself 
from loss ? 


By carrying ade- 
quate insurance. 


Does the citizen 
know about this? 


I don’t know. 


We'd better ask 
his agent. 


Does he? 


BERNARD M. CULVER, President 
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No Fires of Incendiary Origin in 
Defense Industries in Six Months 


numerous 
during the 


\lthough there have been 


fires in defense industries 


past six months, not one of them was 


of incendiary origin so far as could be 
the National Board of Fire 
its committee 


determined, 
Underwriters was told by 
on incendiarism and arson at the board’s 
annual meeting yesterday. 

The report of the committee, of which 
W. Ross McCain, 
\etna, is chairman, 
abortive 


president of the 
said there were 
attempts, which 
persons of unbal- 


two 
damage, by 
anced mentality.” The 
Canada and in England during the pres- 
ent war, and in the United States during 
the last World War, indicates that there 
is little to fear in direction, the 
report continued. 

“The large increase in emplovment and 
the resulting comparatively high aver- 
age earnings, together with the increas- 
ing value of commodities of all tynes, 
have tended to lessen fires for profit.’ 
the report said. 

Number of Incendiary Fires 
Below Normal 

“It is only fair to say, however, that 
so far the number of incendiary fires 
is believed to have been somewhat below 
normal and that the effect of war con- 
ditions to date has been to lessen rather 
th lan to increase cases of arson. 

“Roadhouses and similar places, 


“one or 
did no 
experience in 


this 


with 


patronage depending upon the availa- 
bility of tires and  gasoline—never 
favored risks—are possibly now more 
hazardous. Among the classes of risks 
vhich perhaps invite special attention 
are resort hotels, vacation boarding 


like. Such indications 


houses and the 


as so far have been noted tend to sug- 
gest that interior and mountain resorts 
will do an increased vacation business, 
possibly at the expense of seaside resorts 
and those places, such as tourist cabins, 
designed to accommodate transients only 
over night. 

“Conditions are changing almost daily 
and new businesses and properties are 
likely to be affected thereby at any 
time. The committee feels, therefore, 
that it is necessary frequently to re- 
examine risks in the light of current 
developments, in order to keep informed 
as to the classes of risks which might 
welcome fires. 

“The agents of the committee form the 


only nation-wide force of investigators 
especially trained and experienced in 
arson work. By the direction of the 


executive committee the services of this 
force, without cost, were tendered to 
the Attorney General of the United 


States, who expressed his appreciation 
of the offer and noted it for possible 
future use.’ 


During the past fiscal year arson 
agents of the National Board investi- 
gated 2,481 fires of suspicious origin, 204 
less than during the preceding year, 
the report said. Public officials arrested 
602 persons on arson charges, after in- 
vestigations in which the National 


Board’s agent participated. Of this 
number 400 were convicted and _ sixty- 
three acquitted. The number of con- 


victions was larger than any year since 
1934, while acquittals were the lowest 
in the board’s modern records. In 1940 
there were 647 arrests, 394 convictions 
and ninety-five acquittals. The figures 
of recent years compare with 1,544 ar- 
rests, 580 convictions and 234 acquittals 
in 1932 when the depression formed a 
powerful incentive for arson. 





FEW CASES FOR ADJUSTMENT 


Hocker Reports Only Four Cases on 
Apportionment Before Com- 
mittee Last Year 


A total of 157 cases, of which four 
cases involving disagreement among 
companies over questions of contribution 
or apportionment of claims arose with- 
been arbitrated 


in the past year, have 


by the committee on adjustments of the 
National Fire Underwriters 
during the twenty-two years of its exist- 
report of J. K. 
vice-president, Automobile and 

Insurance Cos., chairman of 
the committee. During the past year, 
only two cases were referred to the 
special committee on non-concurrent ap- 
portionments for review. 

Mr. Hooker believes that widespread 
adoption of the National Board’s rules 
to serve as a basis for apportionments, 
adopted in 1927, is the reason for the 
small number of cases which has arisen 
during the past year. 

“This service represents a worthwhile 
contribution to the conduct of our busi- 
ness from the point of view of both the 
public and our members,” the report 
says. “If no arbitration facilities existed, 
reement among companies affecting 
apportionment of losses, 
ut involving no question regarding the 
right of the insured to recover, would 
inevitably result in delaying payment of 
claims to policyholders, and in some 
cases litigation with unavoidable delay 
and expense might even result. 

“In providing these facilities, there- 
fore, your committee believes it is per- 
lorming an important service to policy- 
holders of our membership and to the 
iuterested companies,” 


3oard of 


ence, according to the 
Hooker, 
Standard 


disas 


ntr stant e 


Home Rejoins National Board 


Wilfred Kurth, board chairman of the 
Home of New York and its affiliated 
companies, at the annual meeting of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
yesterday asked for readmission of the 
companies into the National Board. He 
said that while some of the causes for 
the group’s retirement six years ago still 
remain, today patriotism comes before 
family quarrels and in the interest of 
unity the companies wanted to rejoin. 
Mr. Kurth was accompanied by Presi- 
dent Harold V. Smith of the Home com- 
panies. Waiving formalities, member- 
ship of the companies was accepted im- 
mediately and uninamously. 


Barbour Address 


(Continued from Page 1) 
unhold and retain the 
citizen to carry on his business and 
activities as a free agent, subject only 
to those restraints that are necessary or 





right of every 


desirable for the common good. There 
can be no true liberty in this or any 
other country unless private enterprise 


enjoys the right of such freedom for 
the exercise of initiative and to reap the 
rewards of its work. The future of our 
country as we have known and loved it 
depends upon the continuation of a na- 
tional policy which recognizes and up- 
holds the soundness of this basic con- 
ception.” 
National Board Activities 

Reviewing the board’s activities dur- 
ing the past year, Mr. Barbour de- 
clared that the citizens of this country 
are fully alert to the danger which fire 
offers to the war effort. He said that 
the National Board has felt that its 
obligation to the country was to impress 


upon all citizens the fact that destruc- 
tion of materials by fire today is an un- 
pardonable blow to the country’s victory 
effort. 

The fire prevention and protection 
facilities of the board’s engineering de- 
partment are being widely utilized by 
the Army and Navy in the protection 
of their far-flung establishments. The 
same service has only recently been ex- 
tended to the Coast Guard in its efforts 
to protect harbors, piers and wharves 
in order that the flow of essential war 
supplies to our own forces and those of 
our allies may not be interrupted or de- 
layed by fire. 

Numerous agencies cooperated with 
the National Board during the past year 
in driving home to the public the fact 
that “Fire Defense is National Defense.” 
Among these are the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
public and private organizations inter- 
ested in preserving property, particu- 
larly during this time of urgent need. 
Cne of the best evidences of the wide- 
spread realization that fire must be con- 
trolled, Mr. Barbour said, is the fact 
that since last Fall approximately two- 
thirds as many cities have adopted a 
comprehensive fire prevention ordinance 
as had done so in the previous ten years. 

Says Fire Must Not Defeat Us 

Taking as the title of his address the 
question “Will Fire Defeat Us?” Mr. 
Barbour said that the answer was an 
emphatic “No!” 

“Under the stimulus of war produc- 
tion,” he said, “fire hazards always tend 
to increase just when safety is most 
vital. In the stress of work usual safe- 
guards are not observed, housekeeping 
deteriorates, inexperienced labor is un- 
familiar with inherent hazards, and the 
will to produce often softens the will to 
be careful of fire.” 

Although fire losses in 
ereater than in 1940, Mr. Barbour said, 
if the property destroyed in 1941 was 
measured by its value in 1940 that would 
show the fire losses to be nearly F@ 
less in dollars rather than 6% more. As 
a ihentt measure of the effect of fire 
nrevention work, he compared the fire 
losses of the first three years of World 


1941 were 67 


War I—1914, 1915 and 1916, with the 
similar period of this war—1l939, 1940 
and 1941. This showed 329% more prop. 
ertv destrqved by fire in the later 
period, measured in dollars. He _ said, 
however, that the interesting and heart- 
ening fact in relation to fire prevention 


results is this: 

“If we adiust both the fire losses and 
amount of insurance so as to suitably 
discount the effect of fluctuating prices 
hetween the two neriods, we find that 
fire losses in 1939, 1940 and 1941, in 
relation to the dollar value of pronertv 
exposed to loss, have actually declined 
bv 40% over the similar period twenty- 
five vears ago. . 

Values Increase, Premium Charges 

Decrease 

“So we may feel gratified that but for 
progress in fire prevention and _ fire 
protection in its broadest terms ,the fire 
losses today would be over 500 million 
dollars annua!ly instead of around 300 
million dollars. In these days more than 
ever, because the production of goods 
and of supplies is so vital to the main- 
tenance of our national well-being, that 
represents an accomplishment of very 
real importance. When we relate this 
to our own business it is interesting to 
point out that just as destruction by fire 
today is only 60% of the destruction of 
twenty-five years ago in relation to 
values exposed to loss, so the average 
rate charged to policyholders for fire in- 


surance today is only 60% of that 
charged twenty-five years ago. 
“It would be idle to say that these 


results come wholly from five prevention 
work as that is usually interpreted, for 
you will at once say there has been 
great improvement in building construc- 
tion, and that is true; in the protection 
of buildings bv approved fire-fighting 


devices, and this is true; an increase in 
the public water supplies and in the 
equipment and personnel of fire de- 
partments, and that is true. Many other 
factors also have contributed their share, 
but all of this is fire prevention, all of 
it is fire defense, all of it is germane 
to the efforts of those who have in- 
terested themselves in such work in all 
its aspects, and in this the National 
Board has played its useful part.” 

Public Cooperation in Fire Defense 

Mr. Barbour said that the public re- 
action to the slogan of “National De- 
fense Through Fire Defense” indicated 
how well it is understood. The nation’s 
press and radio have shown their public 
spirit and given effective and material 
inpetus to the movement to bring the 
danger of fire to the consciousness of 
people everywhere. 

“Civic organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, educational institutions and muni- 
cipal authorities stressed its import- 
ance,” he continued. “Even school 
children came home and talked about 
the danger of rubbish, oily rags, gaso- 
line fumes, electric irons, open fires, and 
carelessly tossed cigarettes, all potential 
causes of fire that may have as vital 
an effect on our fortunes in times of 
war as if the enemy had reached us with 
his ruthless hand. 

“We are by no means alone in spon- 
soring the work of fire defense. The 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest, an 
annual event sponsored jointly by the 


United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Fire Waste Council, 
was participated in this year by 515 


Commerce in the United 
and is making a great contribu- 


Chambers of 
States, 


tion to the welfare of our nation and of 
our people. There is great pride among 
the cities which compete in this con- 


test over obtaining a place on the honor 

roll for the reduction of fire waste they 

accomplish, and the award given to the 

city that leads in results in each of the 

six population classes is highly esteemed. 
Public Confidence 

“Generally speaking, fire insurance 
comes into touch with every such ac- 
tivity only at the time when the prop- 
erty to be covered is inspected and the 
insurance is arranged and becomes effec- 
tive. Of course it comes in touch again 
if and when a occurs. To many 
it appears to be a technical and some- 
what mysterious business, perhaps be- 
cause it is one of the intangibles. 

“The only visible evidence the pur- 
chaser receives of the commodity he 
buys is an oblong document, called a 
policy, which is filled with many words 
setting forth provisions which we regard 
as quite simple and clear, but which the 
public sometimes views with a bit of 
suspicion and thinks as complicated as 
higher mathematics. This document con- 
tains a promise to be fulfilled in case 
of certain happenings, and the holder 
thereof, called the insured, accepts this 
with immense faith, which to the ever- 
lasting credit of our business is seldom 
misplaced.” 


loss 





Actuarial Bureau 


(Continued from Page 20) 


ulated statistics, your committee voted 
to authorize discontinuance of reports 
of uncriticised losses in amounts of less 


than fifty dollars, provided satisfactory 
arrangements could be made in_ those 
states where the bureau had assumed 


advising the fire 
marshal departments of ail individual 
experienced by our subscribing 
companies. Interested officials in eigh- 
teen states were interviewed and_ the 
necessary permission was obtained in all 
but three. 


responsibility for 


losses 


“Since then, the average daily num- 
ber of adjusters’ loss reports received 
has dropped to about 1,800 and_ the 


number of inquiries to companies has 
also been reduced to a current monthly 
average of approximately 100.” 
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Top row, left to right: Walter Falk, Oscar C. Gleiser, H. B. Standen, Leroy T. Brown, W. E. Boyd, Jr., John R. Dumont, Charles F. Rupprecht, William B. 
Rearden, Herman Ambos, L. C. Dameron. 
Bottom row, left to right: Bernard W. Graham, C. A. Vlachos, William B. Kelly, George Pellinger, S. G. Amerman, William A. Rattelman, A. T. Tamblyn, 

P. Tremaine, Morgan Harris, J. N. Thompson. 


By W. L. Hadley 


William 


Firemen’s of 


B. Rearden, vice- 


Newark 


Invited by 
president of the 
and the Loyalty Group of companies, the 
Underwriters Golf New 
York held its twenty-ninth Spring tour- 
nament of 1942 at the Crestmont Golf 
Club, West Orange, N. J., on Wednes- 
day of last week under lowering clouds 
wl ay dribbled rain several times dur- 
ing the day but did not actually turn on 
the era while play was in session. It 
did let loose a little in the evening when 
dinner was being served and the day’s s 
trophies were being presented to the 
several winners. 

There was strange accompaniment to 
the wielding of various golf clubs by 
the participants in the tournament as 
they progressed over the interesting and 
not te soft eighteen holes of competi- 


Association of 


tion. The accompanying artists were 
tree toads perched in lovely trees dotting 
the course. They were calling for rain 
-and more rain. The quaint notes of 
these toads were eerie, possessing the 
creepy sound of Screech Owls. The 
writer's authority for cognomen of the 
beasts, or birds, or animals, was the 
caddy who labored to comp lete exhaus- 
tion traversing the hills of Crestmont, 


toting Wilfred Garretson’s 
bag, at one and the 
a little toting of my own bag at times— 
particularly while scaling the steeps of 
the eighteenth hole.) 

The Crestmont tournament was a most 
pleasant affair. There were more on 
hand than expected in view of ration- 
ing—and they were happy. They exuded 
gladness resulting from the fact that 
\ ins and were living in 


and my golf 
same time. (I did 





pleased that the 

United States had 

| ht that it was 

£ tizenship t to keep physic- 
ir ublesome times. The 





yt€ Was unanimous that golf offered a 
that end and they 
t of the afternoon with 


earnestness. 





very nhne mean 
ntered the cont 
entered the contes 


zest and 


Ss to 


Two Tournaments Each Year 
e Underwrit Association has 
no insurance company or insurance or- 


ers Golf 


ganization sponsor. It is an individual 
membership organization open to lim- 
ited membership to those associated as 
officers with stock fire insurance com- 
panies and those connected with man- 
agement of stock fire insurance organi- 
zations of one sort or another. Each 
year two tournaments are held—one in 
the Spring and one in the Fall. These 
tournaments bring together in friendly 
reunion stern competitors for business 
on a field of sport combat during which 
competition is forgotten. 

There were twenty-eight members and 
three guests who played golf and there 
were thirty-one who enjoyed the din- 
ner, 

Winners 

Winners of the various events are as 
follows: 

1. 18-Hole Medal Play Handicap (In- 
dividual). Won by Oscar C. Gleiser, 
Commercial Union. Prize—sport kit bag. 

2. 18-Hole Medal Play Gross Score 
(Individual). Tie between Walter Falk 
and John J. Mulvehill. Won on draw 
by Walter Falk, Royal. Prize—silver 
tree and well platter. 


3. 18-Hole Medal Play Kickers’ Han- 


dicap (Individual). Tie between Morgan 
leet: Herman Ambos, John E. Clark 
and L. C. Dameron. Won on draw by 
Herman Ambos, Firemen’s. Prize—elec- 
tric liquefier. 

4. 18-Hole Best Ball Foursome. Won 
by W. E. Boyd, Jr., Travelers Fire, and 
John R. Dumont, Interstate Under- 
writers Board. Prize—silver vegetable 
dishes. 


5. 18-Hole Medal Play Handicap for 
Guests (Individual). Won by George 
Bellinger. Prize—weather set. 

6. Best net individual score to win leg 
on Championship Cup. Won by Oscar 
C. Gleiser. 


7. President’s Prize—Low net on first 


nine (Individual). Donated by Presi- 
dent L. P. Tremaine. Won by John E. 
Clark, Fireman’s Fund. Prize—electric 


toastmaster set. 

8. Secretary’s Prize—Low net on sec- 
ond nine (Individual). Donated by Sec- 
retary John R. Dumont. Won by H. B. 
Standen, North British & Mercantile. 
Prize—one dozen golf balls. 

9. Special Extra—Donated by W. 
Hadley, honorary member, total high 


Total—232. 


gross score for partners. Won by L. P. 
Tremaine, Pacific Fire—Score 119 and 
S. G. Amerman, Pacific Fire—Score 113. 
Prize—individual sport shirts. 

The lucky winner for a choice of a 
= of irons or a set of woods was A. T. 

Tamblyn. 

Members and Guests Present 

The following members of the U. 
A. were present: 

Herman Ambos, S. G. 
E. Boyd, Jr., Leroy T. Brown, John E. 
Clark, L. C. Dameron, John R. Dumont, 
Jos. Froggatt, Jr., Walter Falk, W. Gar- 
retson, John M. Gilbert, Oscar C. 
Gleiser, C.. F. Germaine, Bernard W. 


Amerman, W. 


recht, H. B. 
.. P. Tremaine, 
Viachos. 

Guests pe — the following: 
Richard Neiley, George Pellinger, F. 
W. ~seabtl 

Officers of U. G. A. 

L. P. Tremaine, vice-president of the 
Meserole Group, is president of the U. 
G. A. Ivan Escott, vice-president of the 
Home, is vice-president, and John R. 
Dumont, manager .of the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board, secretary-treasurer. 

The governing committee is composed 
of W. E. Boyd, Jr., Travelers Fire; L. 
C. Dameron, adjuster; H. C. Conick, 


Standen, A. T. Tamblyn, 
J. N. Thompson, C. A. 





Graham, C. M. Hall, Scott Harris, W. Royal-Liverpool Groups; Oscar Gleiser, 
L. Hadley, Morgan Harris. William B. Commercial Union; W. J. Reynolds, 
Kelly, John J. Mulvehill, W. B. Rear- Corroon & Reynolds, and W. Rear- 
den, W. A. Rattelman, Charles F. Rupp- den, Firemen’s. 

HACKWORTH NEW PRESIDENT Association of Insurance Agents; Sher- 


Kentucky Agents Meet in Louisville; 
Advance Chrisman and Lawton; 

Reelect Bethel 

Hackworth, Shelbyville, was 

elected president of the Kentucky Asso- 

ciation of 


James J. 


Agents at its an- 
Louisville, May 21-22. 
Woodall, Paducah. 
Chrisman, Pikeville, was ad- 
vanced from second to first vice-presi- 
dent, and J. Bryan Lawton, Central 
City, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, was elected second vice-presi- 
dent. Peyton B. Bethel, Louisville, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 
Resolutions adopted pledged members 
not to raid the business of any agent 
who joins the armed service of the coun- 
try and to promote the sale of war 
honds, opposed appointment of unquali- 
fied agents and registered disapproval 
of indiscriminate appointment of agents. 
Speakers in addition to Mr. Woodall, 
retiring president, were E. B. Moran, 
manager of the central division of the 
National Association of Credit Men; 
Bert R. Walinder, manager, farm and 
hail department, America Fore Group; 


Insurance 
meeting at 
He succeeds S. 
Norman A. 


nual 


Roy 


George L. Dyer, Jr., St. Louis manager, 
Columbian National Life; W. Ray 
Thomas, Pittsburgh, member of the 
executive committee of the National 


Commis- 


Reed, Co- 


Goodpaster, Insurance 
Kentucky; G. R. 
Kentucky’s national councillor; 
Beling, superintendent, agency 

department, Roval-Liverpool 
Groups; Dwight R. Peel, state fire mar- 
shal and deputy director of civil de- 
fense for Kentucky and Richard E. 
Vernor, manager, fire prevention bureau, 
Western Actuarial Bureau. 


man 
sioner of 
lumbia, 
Oscar 

systems 


Virginia Corporation Is 
Subject of Investigation 


The Virginia Corporation Commission 
is investigating the activities of the 
Nottoway Corporation of Richmond, fol- 
lowing the discovery that two of the 
officers listed in the papers of incorpora- 
tion of the agency are the same as those 
of a Charlotte, N. C. agency and that 
insurance is being written on a Govern- 
ment project at Camp Pickett, near 
Blackstone, Va. 

The matter was brought before the 
commission by Virginia agents inter- 
ested in enforcement of the Virginia 
signature law. Some of the companies 
represented already have cancelled and 
it has not been decided whether it will 
be necessary to hold a formal hearing. 
Business written by the corporation 1s 
reported to have been countersigned by 
an agent at Blackstone. 
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The industries and prosperity of the 
United States have both built, and been 
built by, its railroads. The country ’s first 
railroad was opened October 7, 18206. 
It was 2 miles long, with horses as 
motive power, and was used to carry 
granite blocks from Quincy, Mass. 

Milton for use in the construction of 
Bunker Hill Monument. In 1846 the 
Granite Railway Co. was authorized to 
use steam power and transport passen- 
gers and merchandise. In 1830 there 
were but 23 miles of completed rail- 
road in the United States. By 1941 
there were 414,414 miles of track— 












































n, a . 
about 30% of the world’s railway 
mileage. Recorded investment of rail- 

blya, road a rly at the beginning of 1941 

= was $26,618,600,000 “and operating 
img revenues averaged $12,184,000 a day. 
Statistics by Assn. of American Railroads. 
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‘y PROTECTING AMERICA! 

Un- 

iP 

osed 

ie America is on the move. And vital to the protection of an 

iser, America-on-the-move is the safeguarding, by insurance, of 

Ids ‘ ‘ 3 7 aie 

ae vast investments in railroad property and the incalculable 

value of shipments on the move by land, water and air. 

om The need for such protection is a challenge to pre- 

= paredness. Insurance is now, as in the past, ready to meet 

Co- that challenge with far-reaching coverages which apply to 

or; 

ri virtually all ‘forms of insurable hazards in practically every 

001 situation. And just as American railroads have kept pace 

lar- . e . e ° ° 

de: with America’s crowth to provide the ultimate in transporta- 

= tion service and safety. so have the Royal-Liverpool Groups 

not only met, but anticipated, the demands of agents and 
brokers for unexcelled production aids and highly special- 
ized insurance service facilities. May we tell you about them? 

on __ By EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. 
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A. J. Smith, New York Board Head, 


Has Wide Organization Experience 


Archibald J. Smith, who has just been 
é president of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is one of 
the best known figures in the insurance 
district of New York City. He is presi- 
dent of the agency of Zweig-Smith & 
Co., which occupies offices on the ground 
floor corner of the building of the Na- 
Board of Fire Underwriters at 
he corner of John and Gold Streets. 

It is a veritable gold fish bowl with 
wide windows facing both streets, and 
practically everybody who works in or 
visits the insurance district passes that 
way. Mr. Smith’s ever present cigar has 
become a by-word in the business. He 
has a remarkable facility for sitting at 
hi cigar in mouth, carrying on a 
telephone conservation, signing papers 
and talking to one or two or half a 
dozen callers, all at one time. 

Mr Smith’ s election to the presidency 
of the board is a natural, because ever 
since he has been in business he has 
been an organization man and has had 
wide experience. He is perennial presi- 
dent of the Association of Local Agents 
of the City of New York, having served 


lected 


s desk 


in that capacity since 1934. He is vice- 
president of the Insurance Society of 
New York, chairman of the executive 


committee of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange and treasurer of the 
Drug & Chemical Club. He has just 
completed a two year term as a member 
of the executive committee of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents 
and was for two years on the executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. He is a Mason 
and a member of the B. P. O. E. He is 
a charter member of the New York 
Pond of the Blue Goose. 

Thorough Insurance Knowledge 

He brings to his organizational activi- 
ties not only a thorough and practical 
insurance knowledge, but an_ infinite 
capacity for ironing out difficulties. His 
work is done quietly and in conference 
and it is doubtful if anyone knows how 
many times his skill in the art of arbi- 
tration has been responsible for the 
smooth functioning of the several organ- 
izations which he serves in an official 
capacity. It was largely though his 
efforts that the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue ruled that insurance agents 
are not employes under the Social 
Security Act and he thereby performed 
a valuable service to agents in all sec- 
tions of the country. He was a moving 
figure in securing adoption of the New 


York resident agency law. 
Mr. Smith was born in New York City 
» He entered the insurance busi- 
6 in the Eastern general 
|. Ramsay Barry & Co. in 
New York. The agency’s business was 
acquired Newman & McBain in 
1909 and Mr. Smith went with the new 
owners first as examiner of fire policies 
in the general agency department and 
later in the local New York City de- 

partment. 

In 1911 he joined Fred S. James & 
Co. in its New York suburban depart- 


ment. He was made manager of the 
New York office in 1924 and in 1926 


ARCHIBALD J. SMITH 


resigned to join Henry M. Zweig and 
M. K. Smith (not a relative) in organiz- 
ing Zweig, Smith & Co. Originally a 
partnership, the agency was incorporated 
in 1928. A. J. Smith was vice-president 
and M. K. Smith was secretary and 
when the latter resigned in 1929, A. J. 
Smith became vice-president and secre- 
tary. 
Becomes Agency President 

In the Summer of 1938 Mr. Zweig re- 
tired from active business, and Mr. 
Smith became president and treasurer of 
the agency. Associated with him are 
Gunther Sunderhauf, who has been with 
the agency since its organization, and 
Alfred Andersen, assistant secretary, 
iiead of the casualty department. 

Under the set-up of the New York 
board, the membership is by companies 
and the agent members serve as repre- 
sentatives of their companies. — Mr. 
Smith belongs as representative of the 
National Fire Insurance Co., Palatine 
Insurance Co. and the Paramount Fire, 
of which he is a director. The agency 
also represents the Mechanics & Trad- 
ers, Transportation Insurance Co. and 
the Continental Casualty Co. 

In New York City, where practically 
all business is produced by brokers, com- 
petition is at its peak. The broker has 
home office and innumerable branch 
offices as well as agency offices at his 
disposal, and the agency which grows 
and prospers, as Zweig, Smith & Co. 
is doing, must have something extra to 
offer. In addition to underwriting 
ability and-attention to every detail, the 
members of the agency firm must possess 
the type of personality that draws con- 
fidence and respect. 

Popular with Press 

That Mr. Smith possesses these quali- 
fications is evident in his popularity with 
representatives of the insurance press. 
The reporter always finds him ready to 
draw on his store of knowledge of in- 





GAMBRELL ON TEXAS RATES 
Expects Reductions; Companies and 
Agents Seek to Agree on Per- 
missible Expense Ratio 

Eric C. Gambrell, retiring president of 
the Texas Association, in his annual 
report at the meeting of the association 
in San Antonio, May 22-23, expressed the 
helief that steps now under way will re- 
eve the situation regarding fire rates 
and commissions in the state. 

Following the demand of E. Marvin 
Hall the Fire Insurance Commissioner 
that a ceiling be placed on commissions, 
Mr. Gambrell said, there were persist- 
ent rumors of a punitive rate war. Mr. 
Hall suggested that companies and 
agents combine to formulate a program 
and while many conferences were held 
no unified program was forthcoming. 

“Finally and to date,” Mr. Gambrell 
said, “we have been asked to work with 
a company committee to agree on a per- 
missible expense ratio to which will be 
tied an anticipated loss ratio and upon 
these two factors will be based the rates. 
The result being that should commissions 
be standardized and savings will be re- 
turned to the public in the form of 
rate reductions. 

“Please bear this in mind that regard- 
less of the outcome of the commission 
situation some rates will be reduced. 
The loss experience justifies it, but it 
will not be punitive. You as_ fellow 
agents, must face these cold facts, to 
assume an attitude that any scale of 
commission is justifiable is ‘simply in- 
viting trouble from investigé gone sources 
to ignore it will be fatal. I admit what 
] am saying is very unpopular, but | am 
frank enough to tell you the facts as | 
see them. I hope the situation will clear 
to the benefit of us all.” 





Washington and Oregon 
Plan Joint Convention 


Under plans now under way the 
Washington and Oregon Associations of 
Insurance Agents will combine their an- 
nual conventions this year (contingent 


to a large extent upon transportation 
rations) for August 26-28 at Portland, 
Oregon. Arrangements for the joint 


session, first of its kind in the Pacific 
Northwest, have been made with the 
Oregon officials by Harry Hollister as 
president and Irwin Mesher, Seattle ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Washington or- 
ganization. 





surance to clear up any point which may 
arise. 

In addition to possessing the person- 
ality which makes friends and attracts 
business, Mr. Smith conducts his agency 
on strictly business lines. The agency 
prides itself on its modern accounting 
system and its record for keeping its 
collections up-to-date. It was discovered 
that effort was wasted in putting re- 
newals on the books when renewal 
notices were sent out and policies were 
subsequently returned as not taken, so 
the office never puts a policy on its books 
until the effective renewal date. When 
premiums are due and unpaid, the 
agency does not keep a policy on its 
company’s books. it works with brok- 
ers on proper classification and rating 
of risks. {t maintains an adequate 
service and envineering department. 

This type of efficiency, backed by the 
friendly personality of “Archie” Smith 
with his capacity for doing half a dozen 
things at once and never appearing dis- 
turbed or impatient, makes a combina- 
tion that is unbeatable. 

It is not all work and no play for Mr. 
Smith. His chief recreation is chasing 
fires. He attends all second.alarm fires 
in the city of New York representing 
the New York Fire Patrol which is 
operated by the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters. He lives in Brook- 
lyn and works in Manhattan but his 
heart belongs to Augusta, Ga.,_ his 
favorite vacation spot. When he goes to 
a convention or takes a business trip 
to any section of the country, the 
chances are that he will find the best 
route home is by way of Augusta. 


———s 
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POTTER’S FOUR-PO:NT PROGRAM 


Rochester Agent Speaks in Texas on 
Mixed Agencies; Invites Expres- 
sions from Agents 
Wellington Potter of Rochester, N. Y,, 


speaking at the annual meeting of the 


Texas Association of Insurance Agents 
at San Antonio May 23, on “Your 
Uncle’s Wearing War Paint,” dwelt 


largely on the problem of mixed stock 
and non-stock agencies, and recom- 
mended the following four point program 
for agents: 

First, a realization of the present com- 
plexities of the problem. 

Second, recognition of the right of a 
reasonable profit. to others in all pur- 
chases of office, home and_ personal 
needs, insistence upon this procedure 
by local state and national insurance 
organizations and demand for similar 
and full cooperation from stock, fire, 
casualty and surety company executives 
and their employes. 

Third, adoption of modern sales tech- 
nique with contributions, material and 
ideas by companies and agents, such a 
campaign to be based upon principle. 

Fourth, adoption by every stoc k agent 
of a persuasive campaign with every 
stock casualty, fire and surety company 
for unqualified recognition as to the 
agent’s importance and place in today’s 
picture and the necessary fullfledged 
cooperation that should necessarily fol- 
low. ; 

In a memorandum attached to copies 


of his speech sent to the insurance 
press, Mr. Potter says: 
“The author hopes that every stock 


agent who reads this article will be 
sufficiently interested in his bread and 
butter to express himself by mail or by 
word of mouth through his local board 
and state association as to immediate 
necessity of complete coherence to stock 
company principle and cooperation with 
agents.” 


CHARTERED IN NEW YORK 


Fowler Abbott & Co., Inc., Glens I Falls, 
N. Y., has been chartered by the New 
York Secretary of State with $25,000 
capital to engage in the general insur- 
ance business. Lewis M. Fowler, St 
Johnsville, N. Y.; Kenneth G. Abbott, 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; Bernice H. Riggs, 
Hudson Falls, N. Y., are directors and 
subscribers. 





EXCELSIOR DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Excelsior of Syra: 
cuse have declared a dividend of 15 
cents a share, payable June 30 to stock- 
holders of record June 15. 
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Brooklyn Brokers Hear 
Pink and Goldberger 


DINNER MEETING IS HELD 


President Goldberger Believes Auto 
Liability Rates Should be Re- 
duced to Keep Risks in Force 


The mid-year dinner meeting of the 
Insurance Brokers’ 
tion was held Wednesday 
the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn. 


dent Alex Goldberger presided and after 


Brooklyn Associa- 
evening at 


Presi- 


disposing of the routine business of the 
association commented on war damage 


LOUIS FH. 


PINK 

insurance and the effect gasoline ration- 
ing and rubber shortage may have upon 
automobile liability and property damage 
insurance in force. 

Mr. Goldberger said that within the 
first few months of its operation, the 


motor vehicle safety responsibility law 
has been successful beyond hopes of the 
proponents of this law, but because of 


circumstances unforeseen this entire 


program, so ardently fought for, is en- 


dangered. He believes that many as- 


sureds will deliberate seriously the ad- 
visability of keeping their automobiles 
in use under the prescribed limitations 
now prevailing, the cost of automobile 
insurance, particularly in the metropoli- 
tan territo ory, being the important factor 
in their deliberations. 

In commenting on rates and the prob- 
ability of their being reduced, Mr. Gold- 
berger said: “It would seem that a very 
radical revision of automobile rates and 
premiums ought to be effected at once, 
even if it should mean the possibility 
that companies would operate at a prob- 
able underwriting loss. Perhaps this 
loss could be hedged by tying up rates 
with rationing privileges. It may sound 
bold for us to thus carelessly hazard 
the money of the insurance companies, 
but it appears as if the security of the 
automobile casualty business is at stake. 

“Once the motoring public has been 
conditioned to operating its automobiles 
without the protection of insurance and 
to gamble against: the penalties of the 
Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility 
Law, an irreparable psychological wound 
will have been inflicted upon the auto- 
mobile casualty business and wounds are 
always in danger of infection. 

Pink on Fire Prevention 

“The danger from fire is greater today 
and more harmful to our nation than at 
any time in our history,” said Super- 
intendent Pink, in emphasizing the need 
lor extreme care on the part of every 
man, woman and child in America. “The 
thought of air raids worries us but we 
forget that our homes and our indus- 





tries as well as the war effort itself are 
actually in greater danger from fire 
perils due to carelessness and want ot 
forethought than from a possible bomb- 
ing. The estimated property loss in 
Great Britain from bombing during 1939 
and 1940 was $480,000,000—a tremendous 
loss, it is true. Sut the fire loss in 
our own country, with no bombard- 
ments, during those same two years was 
$561,000,000. In 1941 our nation’s fire 
esses reached more than $320,000,000 in 
tangible values alone. 

“In endeavoring to do its part the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners through a committee headed 
by Commissioner Gontrum of Maryland 
is conducting a nationwide campaign, 
the purpose of which is to empliasize 
the importance of fire prevention. The 
insurance supervisors in the various 
states are participating in the campaign 
and are effectively bringing to the pub- 
Ic the thought that we aid national de- 
fense through fire defense. 

“The insurance industry itself has 
been and is contributing in every way 
possible. Although perhaps not gener- 
ally known, the fact is that many trained 
engineers and skilled technicians of the 
fire and casualty companies are aiding 
the War and Navy Departments and 
other branches of the government in try- 
ing to prevent loss, trying to prevent 
waste, fires, sabotage and all those things 
which tend to di srupt and impede the 
effort whi¢h we must make in order 
to win this war. Without their efforts 
and the large scale fire prevention pro- 
gram carried on by the insurance com- 
panies, our already excessive fire losses 
would be much greater.’ 

Mortimer L. Nathanson read a letter 
of resignation from Samuel R. Feller, 
who resigned as counsel for the associa- 
tion to enter the Government. service in 
Washington. Leo A. Hirsch, Jr. Mr. 
IFeller’s oy ste law associate, accepted 
a piece of luggage for Mr. Feller as a 
eift from pe members of the Brooklyn 
Brokers’ organization. 


Springfield Officer Dies 


Springfield, Mass., May 28. — Francis 
H. Williams, vice-president and director, 
Springfield Fire & Marine and affiliated 
companies, died early this morning at the 
Springfield Memorial Hospital. Funeral 
services are to be held tomorrow at the 
Dickinson-Streeter Funeral Home. 





Haid Is Much Improved; 
Taking Leave of Absence 





PAUL L. HAID 
Numberless well wishers of Paul L. 
Haid, president of the Insurance Exec- 
utives Association, will be glad to know 


that he has almost completely recovered 
from his recent illness. At the request 
of the trustees of the association he will 
take a leave of absence until the end 
of August so that he may be away from 
his office at 116 John Street, New York 
City, during the hot weather of Summer. 


Elected Director of 
Excelsior of Syracuse 


Harold W. Hatch, president of the W. 
L. Hatch Co. of New 
was elected a director of the 
f New York at the regu- 
Syracuse last 


Britain, Conn., 
Excelsior 
Insurance Co. o 
lar quarterly 
fills the place left vacant by 
Cole of Fall 


meeting in 
week. He 
the late 


Edwin J. River, 


Mass., former chairman of the Excelsic1 
soard, and past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 


Mr. Hatch is one of the best known in- 
surance agents in New England. The 
agency of which he is head is one of 
the largest in Connecticut, occupying 
the entire main floor of the Hatch Build- 
ing in the heart of New Britain’s busi- 
ness section. 

For many 
active in agents’ 
served as president of the 
Association of Insurance Agents, was 
national councillor for the Connecticut 
Association, and now serves as presi ident 
of the New England Advisory Board of 
New England Associations of Insurance 
Agents. As director in the Excelsior, 
Mr. Hatch will represent Excelsior 
agents in part of Connecticut and part 
of Massachusetts on the Excelsioz’s 
board. Other New England agen‘s on 
the Excelsior board are Charles H-dley 
Watkins of Boston, and Donald G. 
North of New Haven, Conn., who is now 
a captain in the United Siates Air 
Force. 


Frank E. Moberg Appointed 
Secretary of Stuyvesant 


The Stuyvesant Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed Frank E. Moberg as secretary. 
He was formerly with the National Fire 
& Marine for fourteen years and for 
nearly four years has served as assistant 
secretary. With the Stuyvesant Mr. 
Moberg assumes the post formerly held 
by C. A. Siedel, resigned. 


THOMAS S. AUSTIN DIES 

Thomas S. Austin died in Washington, 
D. C., at the Walter Reed Hospital on 
May 26. He was 32 years of age and a 
lieutenant in the ordnance department of 
the United States Army and was tem- 
porarily residing at Silver Springs, Md. 
Mr. Austin died as a result of injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident on 
the way to his post Saturday morning. 


years Mr. Hatch has been 
association affairs. He 
Connecticut 





His rh: is William L. Austin, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Austin & Co., 
Inc., agents at Albany, N. Y. Lieuten- 


ant Austin was educated at Albany Boys’ 
Academy, Choate School and Union Col- 
lege. He was first vice-president and 
general manager of Austin & Co., Inc., 
and a director of the First Trust Co. 
of Albany. 








Departments— 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1913 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York 


Losses paid exceed Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 
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HILGEMANN’S NEBRASKA TALK 
N.A.LA. Executive Committeeman Calls 
on Agents to Sell Companies 
on Public Needs 
L. C. Hilgemann, Milwaukee, member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
spoke before the Nebraska Association 
of Insurance Agents at Lincoln, May 15, 

on post-war insurance problems. 

Noting the existence of trends which 
would seem to point towards future Fed- 
eral control of the industry, such as the 
United States Attorney-General’s inter- 
est in possible anti-trust violations aris- 
ing out of the Missouri rate case, and 
the overtones of the recent T.N.E.C. in- 
vestigation of life insurance companies, 
Mr. Hilgemann expressed doubt that the 
insurance buying public is really inter- 
ested in pressing such developments. 

“Where does the crv for change come 
from?” asked Mr. Hilgemann. “From 
political economists who would like con- 
trol of policyholders’ funds; also from 
large corporations with plants located 
throughout the United States who wish 
to place their insurance irrespective of 
state lines, and in connection with this, 
from certain agents and brokers who 
control so-called nation-wide accounts. 
But does the public want to have insur- 
ance controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington? IT don’t think so. 
I think the citizens of Nebraska, for ex- 





ample, want to say what shall be done 
in this state. 

“We agents,” said Mr. H'‘lgemann, 
“know the public better than anyone 
else in the industry. We know their 
political faiths. We meet them every 
day in the office, in the factory. and on 
the farm. We know what they are 
thinking and what they want. 


“As the production force of the coun- 
trv, is it not time that we devoted some 
of our efforts to selling what the public 
insurance 


wants to our principals, the 
companies ?” 


Chenault Vice-President 
Houston Fire & Casualty 


J. E. Chenault has been elected vice- 
president of the Houston Fire & Casu- 
alty, effective June 1. At present he is 
treasurer of the Gulf Insurance Co. of 
Dallas. Mr. Chenault entered insurance 
with the Republic of Texas in 1920 and 
remained with that company until 1926 
when he went with the Gulf. Dudley 
C. Ferguson remains a vice-president of 
the Houston and he and Mr. Chenault 
will work together. Mr. Ferguson ex- 
pects, however, to be called soon into 
the armed services. 


BEST’S ADJUSTER DIRECTORY 

The twelfth annual edition of its Di- 
rectory of Adjusters and Investigators 
has been shipped to subscribers through- 
out the United States and Canada by 
Alfred M. Best Co. Inc., announced 
Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. New York 
insurance publishers and analysts. This 
directory is prepared in close coopera- 
tion with the insurance companies, and 
presents the names of independent ad- 
justers and investigators who have been 
found to be experienced in and capable 
of handling insurance adjustment and 
investigation. Each adjuster listed in 
this work has been recommended by 
insurance companies and carefully inves- 
tigated by the Best company. 

Also included in Best’s Directory is 
a complete list of the claim department 
manag he insurance companies, 
both at home and branch offices. 


ers of the 


ZONE 4 GROUP WILL MEET 

Newell Johnson of Minnesota, chair- 
man of Zone 4 commissioners, announced 
last week there will be a meeting of the 
group at Denver preceding the meeting 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to consider further the 
matter of mail and radio advertising by 
insurance companies. At a recent Chi- 
cago meeting the Zone 4 group decided 
to take steps to curb this practice. 
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Sprinkler Leakage Sales Pointers 
Offered by Lincoln, Fireman’s Fund 


Sprinkler leakage insurance has many 
strong selling points in the opinion of 
W. O. Lincoln, engineer associated with 
the New York metropolitan department 
of the Fireman’s Fund Group. Mr. 
Lincoln is a well known author of tech- 
nical insurance volumes and_ together 
with C. C. Dominge of the Commercial 
Union has written “Fire Insurance In- 
spection & Underwriting” and _ several 
other books. Writing in the Fireman’s 
Fund Record Mr. Lincoln offers the 
following pointers on sprinkler leakage 
insurance: 

“AS broker walked into a Fireman’s 
Fund Group office recently and offered 
a line of $18,000 fire insurance, written 
blanket with the 90% coinsurance clause, 
stating, ‘I also want $9,000 sprinkler 
leakage with the 50% clause.’ 

“Brief questioning revealed that he 
thought $9,000 with a 50% average clause 
was in the same proportion as $18,000 
fire with the 90% clause. It was pointed 
out that if the value of the proper’y 
was $20,000, the $18,000 fire coverage 
was sufficient: the $9,000 leakage insur- 
ance, however, represented only 20% of 
90% of the value of the property, and 
not 50% of its actual value, and that 
to apply the coinsurance properly he 
would require 50% of $20,000, or $10,000. 
In other words, he was short just $1,000 
sprinklerage leakage insurance. Recovery 
under a sprinkler leakage policy is en- 
tirely separate from recovery under the 
fire policy. 

Types of Construction 

“The particular type of construction 
offers good arguments for the sale ot 
this form of insurance. If the building 
is of ordinary brick construction, with 
wooden floors, a leakage on an upper 
floor may send water pouring down 
through cracks in the flooring, and every 
tenant on lower floors may suffer loss. 
If the floor is of concrete or terra cotta 
tile there may be only a moderate 


amount of seepage, while water may 
stream down. stairways, or .elevator 
shafts. Pipes which pierce these floors 


are seldom flanged at floor levels, so 
that water can seep through pipe open- 
ings. The same thing applies when 


water runs down the walls. Where floor 


U. S. Court in Minnesota 
Hears Mo. Rate Appeal 


Arguments were heard and briefs filed 
in the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at St. Paul this week in the ap- 
peal of insurance companies in the Mis- 
souri rate case. Judges Joseph W. 
Woodrough, Omaha; A. K. Gardner, 
Huron, S. D., and Harvey M. Johnsen, 
Kansas City, heard the arguments. The 
companies are contesting a court ruling 
ordering them to return $8,132,000 to 
policyholders as the result of a rate in- 
crease in Missouri. 

HOLDS UP PREMIUM PAYMENT 

Request of the board of county com- 
missioners at Indianapolis for an ap- 
propriation of more than $16,000 as a 
part payment of a premium for insur- 
ance on county buildings and their con- 
tents, has been refused by the county 
council. The president of the council 
said manv details of valuation and rates 
need further investigation. The appro- 
priation was opposed by representatives 
of taxpayers’ organizations. 

SCHOFIELD AT VANCOUVER 

The Vancouver, Wash., Association 
of Insurance Agents has elected the fol- 
lowing new officers: E. P. Schofield, 
president; G. H. Lee, vice-president ; 
Mrs. L. Clark McCoy, secretary ; 
Vaughan, treasurer. 


drains, or scuppers, exist, they are ad- 
mirable for carrying off excess water 
if they are kept free from refuse. 

“Adequacy of the alarm system is of 
interest in selling leakage insurance. The 
‘central station valve alarm’ clause, refers 
to an electric contrivance whose mech- 
anism signals a central office when water 
flows through sprinkler piping in suffi- 
cient quantity and presure. 

“There may be a ‘local alarm’—a gong 
in the engine room to signal the engi- 
neer or a gong on the outside of the 


building. Neither of these is as reliable 
as the central station signal. In the 
absence of some alarm system water 


may flow uninterruptedly unless some- 
one accidentally discovers the break; 
this is why many companies refuse to 
write sprinkler leakage in buildings 
which have no alarm service. 

“An acceptable substitute for an alarm 
system is a supervised watchman service. 
Causes of Leakage 

“Many are the causes of sprinkler 
d'scharge. Escaping steam or excessive 
heat can cause a sprinkler head to fly 
off. On a cold day, when radiators are 
sizzling, a sprinkler pipe may crack, 
water flow over the steam pipes and be- 
come converted into steam which fills 
the room and causes metal io rust, while 
delicate fabrics or garments may spot 
or become. streaky, 

“Settling of a building excessive water 
pressure, deterioration of fusible links 
in a sprinkler head, undue rise of room 
temperature, blowing out of gasket, poor 
valves or fittings, corrosion of pipes, 
broken power belts striking a sprinkler, 
stock piled against piping and such freak 
causes as boys using the pipes as a 
traneze—are other causes of breakage. 

“To return to the amount of sprinkler 
insurance needed, it is necessary to know 
not only the actual value of the property 
but also the estimated percentage of 
damage that might be caused by the 
breakage of a pipe or of one or more 
sprinkler heads. The higher the aver- 
age clause percentage the lower the in- 
surance rate. Sprinkler cover can also 
be obtained by an endorsement of the 
fire policy in certain types of risks of 
superior ‘classification.” 


MARYLAND TAXES HIGHER 

Insurance Commissioner John B. Gon- 
trum of Maryland states that the re- 
ceipts of the State Insurance Department 
for the vear 1941-1942 will be in excess 
of $2,000,000, or an increase of approxi- 
mately $370,000 above that of last vear. 
The tax on premiums for the current 
year will be approximately $1,898,000 as 
against $1,507,449 of last year. A total 
of $960 has been received for licenses 
for explosives issued so far. 





ST. PAUL CURTAILS VISITS 

Because of war conditions with their 
attendant travel difficulties, the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine has decided to dispense 
with the usual home office visits of field- 
men this year. If specific situations 
warrant the calling in of fieldmen for 
home office conferences that will be 
done but there will be no general visits 
this year. 





A. S. WRIGHT, JR., IN ARMY 

A. S. Wright, Jr., formerly with the 
engineering staff of the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association in Florida and 
more recently with the Hartford Fire as 
a special agent in that state, has been 
called into the service. An old Rich- 
mond, Va. boy, he reported for active 
duty May 9 at Fort Belvoir and was 
assigned to the Engineering Corps. A 
graduate of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, he was a cadet captain there 
before his graduation in 1933. 
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ILLINOIS COMPLETES EXAM 

Director Jones Reports on Inter Insur. 
ance Exchange of Chicago 


Motor Club 


Examination of the Inter Insurance 
Exchange of the Chicago Motor Club 
has been completed by the Illinois De- 
partment of Insurance, it is reported b 
Director Paul F. Jones, with findings a 
total admitted assets of $4,248,896 Jia. 
bilities of $3,200,251, leaving a surplus of 
$1,048,645. The examination period coy. 
ered three years, beginning January | 
1939 and ending December 31, 1941, ‘Ac. 
cording to the examiner’s report, jt 
showed a cash position greater than’ re- 
quired to meet current operating de- 
mands, 

The Exchange is licensed to write 
automobile insurance in Illinois and In- 
diana. It has reinsurance agreements 
with authorized carriers which Protect 
it against excess losses. Bodily injury 
losses in excess of $10,000/$20,000, nrop- 
ertv damage losses in excess of $5,000 
and fire, lightning and windstorm losses 
in excess of $5,000 are reinsured. ; 

The Exchange is operated by the 
Chicago Motor Club, acting as the ap- 
pointed attorney-in-fact. Officers of the 
motor club who are given as officers of 
the attorney-in-fact are: Charles M. 
Hayes, president and treasurer; Joseph 
H. Braun, vice-president; and Ella M. 

layes, secretary. 


Cites Increasing Hazards 
In Dry-Cleaning Business 


The growing shortage of non-com- 
bustible cleaning fluids presents a seri- 
ous problem to fire companies as well as 
those engaged in the cleaning business, 
said Clinton L. Allen, assistant  secre- 
tary of the Aetna Fire, speaking to the 
annual convention of the Connecticut 
State Association of Cleaners & Dyers 
in Hartford recently. 

For many years, Mr. Allen said, fire 
insurance companies considered cleaning 
plants inherently hazardous. As a result 
the industry was usually regulated by 
laws and ordinances and its operation 
restricted. Plants had to be kept away 
from congested areas and high value 
districts. Over a period of years con- 
stant research resulted in the develop- 
ment of safer methods and the fire haz- 
ard was reduced. 

“Our worries for the time being at 
least,” Mr. Allen continued, “are not 
centered on the larger concerns. Most 
of them are situated out of town. 
Hazards are well guarded and presum- 
ably they still have a large supply of 
safety liquids on hand. It is the little 
fellow that is going to feel the pinch 
first. In recent years we have noticed 
a marked increase in small dry cleaning 
firms and many of them have sprung up 
in the heart of downtown districts and 
in congested quarters. The authorities 
would never have sanctioned their pres- 
ence in these locations were they not as- 
sured that cleaning operations would be 
performed solely with non-combustible 
solvents. The authorities, increasingly 
alert to existing conditions, are not g0- 
ing to permit the return of naptha or 
gasoline with their attendant fire hazards 
unless properly safeguarded. One of two 
things must happen. Either operations 
will have to be discontinued, or the work 
sent some place where it will not be a 
public menace.” 


SHELL ON DEFENSE CORPS 


West Shell, president of the Cincinnat! 
Fire Underwriters Association, has been 
made assistant superintendent of the fire 
prevention bureau of the Cincinnati Cit- 
izens Defense Corps. Twenty-eight e- 
gineers recruited from the Ohio Inspec 
tion Bureau and company representa 
tives have volunteered as engineering 
inspectors. 


HOME F. & M. DIVIDEND — 
Directors of the Home Fire & Marine 
of the Fireman’s Fund Group have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
a share, payable June 15 to stockholders 


of record June 5. 
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Casualty—1,000 miles from the enemy 


LMOST as fatal as a bullet or a shell is 
the breakdown in the spirit of a sailor 


or a soldier. 


Our men have the finest fighting spirit in 
the world. But it must be maintained in the 


American way. 


They must not be made to feel that they 
are mere automatons, fighting machines, as 
the men in the armed forces of the dictators 
have been made to feel. 


Life in our navy and army is hard. Disci- 


pline is tough, It must be. But there also 


This space contri 


must be moments when the sailor or soldier 


is treated as Mr. Somebody-or-other. 


That’s where the USO comes in. For the 
USO is the banding together of six great 
agencies to serve one great purpose—to see 
that our boys in the camps and naval sta- 
tions have a place to go, to turn to, a “home 
away from home.” 


The duties of the USO have more than 
doubled during the past year. Its field of 
operations has been enlarged to include 
almost the entire face of the globe. 


To carry on its all-important work, it 
needs funds. It needs your ccntributicn. No 
matter how small you make that contribu- 


tion, it needs it. Now. 


You are beset by requests for help on 
all sides. By all means, try to meet those 
requests. But among them, be sure not to 
neglect the USO. 


Send your contribution to your local 
USO committee, or to USO, National Head- 
quarters, Empire State Building, New York. 


Give to the US 0 
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A.M.A. Insurance Group 
Holds Forum Session 


FLEMING OPENS N. Y. MEETING 


thorough insurance 


Panel Discusses Coverage for Mythical 


Plant, with Spokesmen for : 
sprinkler leakare 


represent utives 
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Constitution and Eagle 
Fire Are Separating 


MILNE PRESIDENT OF FORMER 


Bowerman President of Eagie Fire 
Which Is Discontinuing Facultative 
Office in New York 


Joint operation and management of 


the Eagle Fire of Newark and the Con- 
stitution Reinsurance, successor to the 
Baltica of Copenhagen, heretofore car- 


ried on in the offices of the Eagle, will 
be discontinued on June 30. The Con- 
stitution Reinsurance of New York will 
epen its own home office at 90 John 
Street, New York City, and the Eagle 
will discontinue the operation cf its fac- 
ultative office in New York. The pres- 
ent business will be run off and serviced 
from the Eagle’s home office in New- 
ark and hereafter the company will con- 
fine itself to treaty reinsurance. 

James Y. Milne who has served as 
president of both the Eagle and Consti- 
tution, this week resig oi as president 
and director of the Ea to devote his 
entire time to the ren Frank- 
lin Ryan Fort and Miss Anna_ T. 
O'Rourke also resigned as secretary and 
assistant secretary, respectively, of the 
Eagle to join the New York staff of the 
Constitution. Miss O’Rourke has been 
ecretary-treasurer of the Constitution. 

Bowerman cee Eagle 

Directors of the Eagle have elected 
Arthur L. peg as president of the 
company, Edgar C. Werner as vice-pres- 
ident and secretary, Joseph F. Arnold 
treasurer, — W. Koechlein assistant 
treasurer and Lucille F. Conrade assist- 
ont secret bes All of these officers have 
been connected with the Eagle tor many 
vears. Mr. Bowerman formerly served 
as vice-president and treasurer as well 
as being chairman of the board of the 
Lincoln National Bank. 

In its announcement of the separation 

the managements of the two compa- 
nies, the Constitution states that its fac- 
ultative department will be confined and 
handled through the office of Fester, 
Fothergill & Hartung, who are located 

n the twelfth fioor of 90 John Street, 
the building in which the Constitution’s 
head office will be located on and after 

: 


On December 31 last the Constitution 
had admitted assets of $2,321,086 and lia- 
ties of $1,185,380, while the Eagle of 
ark had assets of $1,884,670 and lia- 
ties of $865,465. 









ancy policies when it is found im- 
to rebuild damaged property or 
destroved equipment because 
priorities was fully discussed. 
ming, as the buver for the mythi- 
facturing company seeking ade- 
urance, asked how much insur- 
and occupancy policy 
e event that resump- 
was delayed for the 
policy because of im- 
getting needed materials. 
: n the panel of exports were 
inclined to believe that such a claim 
1 ] adj 1 on a “reasonable” 
with a compromise arrived at 
; However, the stock insurance 
company representatives on the platform 
and ! throughout the room were 
in declaring that insurance 
anies are faced with legitimate total 
sses under U. & O. forms when re- 
it cannot be made after the as- 
sce ao all efforts to get 
material requ‘red, even though a loss 
extends far beyond what might be 
ermed the normal period of repair. It 
was said that such lossés have alreadv 
1 in cases where assureds have 
get out of business because their 
plants could not be restored. 
was pointed out by stock company 
executives that it is not a question of 
intent of a use and occupancy contract 
when written but of what cond'tions are 
he time of a loss. And if the neriod 
ot loss extends, because of war delays, 
tor the full term of a policy then the 
surance company ts liable, it was stated. 
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Honored on Thirtieth 


Anniversary in Insurance 





HENRY C. BLAETZ 


The Twentieth Club of the Home In- 
surance Co.'s Brooklyn office and a 
number of his friends, including man 
of the official family, tendered a testi- 
monial dinner to Manager Henry (¢. 
Blaetz on Thursday evening at the 
Brooklyn Club in commemoration of his 
thirtieth anniversary in insurance and 
his tenth as manager of the Home's 
Brooklyn cffice. Toastmaster was Sam- 
uel A. Mehorter, assistant secretary of 
the company, who was associated with 
Mr. Blaetz thirty years ago. 

Mr. Blaetz started his insurance ca- 
reer in Philadelphia as an_ office boy 
with the Philadelphia Underwriters. 
After that he was with J. Howard 
Brown & Co. for about five vears when 
he went to the Lumbermen’s. In 1923 
he joined the Franklin family as a spe- 

cial agent in charge of their central 
i He was transferred from Phila- 
delphia in 1930 and later took over the 
management of the Brooklyn office of 
the Home. 

Mr. Blaetz has long been active in 
insurance and social circles, being a 
member of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, Brooklyn Real Estate Board, 
Brooklyn Club, Blue Goose, Insurance 
Square Club, Drug & Chemical Club and 
the Maplewood Country Club. 








The point also was made that agents and 
brokers today are emp yhasizing the delay 
feature when selling use and occupancy 
insurance. In other words, it was said, 
assureds need this insurance protection 
more than ever today. 

Technical Language Not a Factor 

in Losses 

One company spokesman said that al- 
though the technical language of use and 
occupancy policies is often difficult tor 
laymen to unders tand hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been paid in losses 
without resort to litigation. It is very 
seldom, he said, that a company makes 
use of policy technicality to avoid pay- 
ing an honest loss. One buyer supple- 
mented this statement with the remark 
that he is not interested in the exact 
wording of insurance contracts for he 
expects fair and full settlement of claims 
because of his a in his insurers 
which is established when the insurance 
coverages are discussed anc 1 nurchased. 

Questions designed to jus ets the serv- 
ices of producers brought replies from 
insurance company men that the great 
maiority of agents and brokers do eam 
their commissions for the expert services 
they render. It was admitted there aré 
some noorly qualified insurance salesmen 
operating. Both nroducers and company 
men in the panel declared in favor 
reduction of rates of commissions 0” 
large risks and also reductions in com 
pany costs. 
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North Talks en Unity 
To Southwest Agents 


sPEAKS IN TEXAS, OKLAHOMA 
Calls for United Front in War Damage 
Preblem; Talks on Casualty 
Commission Graduation 

David A. North, New Haven, Conn., 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, addressed the 
Texas association at San Antonio May 
3 and the Oklahoma association at 
Tulsa May 25, on “Developments within 
the National Association.” 

Analvzing the war damage situation, 
Mr. North used football terminology 
to illustrate the recent situation in which 
comnanies and agents appeared to be 
at odds. The companies and the agents 
were not fighting over the issue of war 
damage insurance, said Mr. North, but 
were in reality both on the same team 
and anxious to uncork the scoring plav 
which was to decide whether the game 
would be lost or won. The companies 
recognized the producers as being mem- 
hers of the team, said Mr. North. “but 
they considered our place as being in 
the line to do heavy work at that point. 
but they were eoine to ‘call the signals’ 
and ‘carry the ball.’” The agents, he 
continued, approached this crucial mo- 
ment in just about the same way in 
which the companies did. They thought 
the comnanies should be playing in the 
line with the agents calling the signals 
and carrying the ball. 

The solution to a situation like that, 
Mr. North observed. is to call the team 
into the well-known huddle where no one 
gets the glory of calling the signals, but 
aplav is conceived which can carry the 
ball forward to an ultimate score. 





Company-Agent Struggle 
Finally, Mr. North asked “If this is 


not a company-agent struggle, then who 
is on the other team? Against whom 
are we trving to win?” He then charac- 
terized the opposition as “that element 
of the public represented in the thinking 
of some governmental leaders who do 
not think that the insurance industry 
can justify the position which it now 
holds in this country, and who believe 
that it can and should be removed from 
the private enterprise and personal ini- 
tative class of business to which it so 
largely owes its successful development. 

‘It is to demonstrate to these people 
and to any others who may doubt that 
the insurance industry can do a job, and 
do it completely and thoroughly, that it 
Is sO important for us to present a 
strong and united front on this issue of 
war damage insurance. It is to demon- 
strate to the world at large that al- 
though companies and producers may 
have differences in philosophy as to the 
approach to a given problem, that those 
differences can be subordinated when it 
becomes a question of serving the pub- 
lic interests and doing a job to the best 
of our ability. 

“How easy it would be if we could 
solve this problem and present this 
united front by getting together in a 
huddle of common confidence and com- 
Mon understanding which is the medium 
through which all differences in philo- 
sophy of procedure can be ironed out 
and mutually understood. I have heard 
Prominent company executives express 
the opinion that had there been a joint 
conterence of company men, producers 
and government officials early in the 


negotiations of the war damage prob- 


lems, this would have been brought to 
a conclusion satisfactory to all interests 
at a much earlier date and much of 
the misunderstanding which has _ pre- 
vailed would have been avoided.” 

Casualty Commission Graduation 

Mr. North then undertook a discus- 
sion of the subject of graduated com- 
missions and expenses in casualty insur- 
ance rating, where a somewhat similar 
misunderstanding has arisen. He _ re- 
counted the agreement between the cas- 
ualty companies and the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association to 
work out jointly a plan for the gradua- 
tion of commissions and expenses where- 
by some relief might be afforded the 
producer on small lines and some con- 
tributions be made by the company and 
producers on the large lines, thereby 
striking a better balance in the casualty 
rating structure, and also providing an 
equitable means of meeting non-stock 
competition. 

Here was a case, said Mr. North, 
where company management and _ the 
production forces should be absolutely 
unified in their approach because the 
aim is one of common purpose. How- 
ever, he said, instead of working out 
with the producers a plan for the solu- 
tion of these difficulties, the company 
group has independently spent many 
long and hard hours in developing their 
own ideas of what such a plan should 
be and then presented it to the produc- 
ers’ groups ‘for their consideration. 

“Tf there could be a spirit of mutual 
confidence and respect in the considera- 
tion of a problem of this size,” said 
Mr. North, “it is conceivable that a small 
group of men, representing both sides, 
and able and competent to do the 
actuarial work necessary, could © sit 
around the same table and arrive at a 
joint plan acceptable to both interests. 
Here again, in conversations with cas- 
ualty executives and agents, it has been 
indicated to me that should this pro- 
cedure be followed and all interested 
parties sit around the same table and 
lock the doors until the problem was 
settled, it could have been done long 
ago and could even now be done in a 
relatively short time. Following such a 
procedure; with divergent views recon- 
ciled into a common program, then the 
industry as a whole could present a 
united front when they bring their re- 
sults into the open for acceptance by 
those who are concerned with the prob- 
lem.” 


H. A. Chu: Conddinias as 


Western Bureau President 
Herbert A. Clark, vice-president and 
Western manager at Chicago of the 
Firemen’s of Newark, was re-elected 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Western Insurance 
Bureau at the recent annual meeting. 
C. D. James, president of the North- 
western National, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding J. C. Hiestand of the 
Ohio Farmers. W. S. Whitford, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Millers Na- 
tional, was re-elected treasurer and Fred 
C. Shad continues as secretary. F. S. 
Danforth and A. A. Krueger, Millers 
National, were re-elected assistant treas- 
urers. 


69 YEARS WITH NATIONAL 

Fred B. Seymour of Hartford, retired 
secretary of the National Fire and now 
a director of the company, on May 25 
observed the sixtieth anniversary of his 
joining the company in 1882 as an as- 
sistant bookkeeper. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY WOMEN’S CLUB 


Retta Maloy Named Delegate to Na- 
tional Meeting; Mrs. Blackwell 
Wins Trip 
Retta Maloy of the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine was elected to represent the In- 
surance Women’s club of Oklahoma City 
at the national convention of insurance 
women in June, at St. Paul. Mrs. 
Pauline Nelms of the Home of New 
York was named first alternate and Mrs. 
Edna Sue Simpson of the C. W. Cam- 

eron agency, second alternate. 

A round trip ticket to the national 
convention was awarded Mrs. Cairo 
Blackwell of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, for having sold the most 
tickets to the club’s spring frolic given 
March 27. At the meeting, April 8, A. 
W. Beaver of the Draughon Business 
University was speaker, and Leslie Ash, 
local agent, was special guest. Six names 
have been submitted from the club to 
participate in a nation wide hookup on 
the “true or false” program of the Wil- 
liams Shaving Cream Company, sche?- 
uled to be broadcast during the month. 

April 22 there was the birthday party 
celebrating the fourteenth anniversary 
of the club. Mrs. May Howenstein was 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the program. 


Insurance Rate Doubled 
On Louisville, Ky., Bridge 


The crash of the Tacoma Narrows 
Bridge on the Pacific Coast in Novem- 
ber, 1940, reverberated in Louisvile, Ky., 
as the bridge commission re-insured the 
Louisville Municipal span at an annual 
rate ot $4,275, or double the premium 
paid under its last five-year policy. The 
multi-risk coverage of $1,500,000 was 
placed with three companies, all repre- 
sented by the Moellmann & Hennessy 
agency. The rate increase was due to 
the war and the collapse of the Wash- 
ington suspension bridge with the lat- 
ter mainly responsible, in the opinion 
of Edward H. West, commission secre- 
tary. 

The underwriters are the General of 
America, $700,000; Pacific Fire, $500,000, 
and Standard Fire & Marine, $300,000. 





25 YEARS WITH HARTFORD 

Raymond L. Haling, an examiner in the 
metropolitan department at Hartford of 
the Hartford Fire, has completed twen- 
tv-five years in the service of the com- 
pany. 


EXCELSIOR AGENTS MEET 


25 Producers from Six States Gather 
at Heme Office; Renewal Certifi- 
cates Endorsed in Principle 


Twenty-five agents from six states 
met in the home office of the Excelsior 
in Syracuse last week for the first gen- 
eral meeting of the Excelsior Agents’ 
Advisory Council which was established 
two years ago. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Chairman of the Board William G. 
Morristown, N. J., 


tended a word of welcome to the coun- 


Hurtzig of who ex- 


cillors. President Robert C. Hosmer 


also spoke briefly and turned the meet- 
ing over to Vice-President Forrest H. 
Witmever who acted as chairman. 

The Excelstor Agents’ Advisory Coun- 


cl is made up of thirty-four agents, 
and of this number the following at- 
tended the meeting: Herbert B. Gerow, 


\dams, N. Y.; Matthew P. Cheche, Au- 
burn, N. Y.; John C. Weisenheimer, 
Duffalo, N. Y.; Clifford N. Strait, Ca- 
andaigua, N. Y.; G. Wayne Lapham, 


n 
Cherry Creek, N. Y.; Kenneth H. Fake, 
Cobleskill, N. Y.; Allen D. Potter, 
k:llenville, N. Y.; Lewis E. Sindlinger, 


I:Imira, N. Y.; Leonard N. Dufford, 
Johnson City, N. Y.; George E. Willcox, 


Little Falls, N. Y.; Alfred C. Sinn, 
Clifton, N. J.; Charles W. Geist, High 
Bridge, N. J.; C. Stanley Stults, Hights- 
town, N. J., and O. W. Acton, Salem, 
‘it 


Stern, Coatesville, 


Also Willard E. 


Pa.; J. J. Healy, Barre, Mass.; Joseph 
C. Prout, Webster, Mass.; Frank R. 
Knox, Holyoke, Mass.; Leonard F. 


Greenwich, Conn.; Paul W. 


Whelan, 


Franklin, Norwich, Conn.; Harold W. 
Hatch, New Britain, Conn.; William J. 
Burton, Woodbury, Conn.; Gust Kolin- 
ski, Elvria, Ohio; Fred Potts, Gibson- 
burg, Ohio; R. P. Reutler, Sandusky, 
Ohio, and Aaren E. Taylor, Wooster, 
Ohio. 


Many topics of current interest in the 
insurance business were discussed by 
the Excelsior councillors. Among them 
was the subject of renewal certificates 
for fire insurance and a resolution was 
passed to the effect that “the use of 
renewal certificates for fire and allied 
insurance be endorsed in principle if a 
satisfactory method and form can _ be 
worked out by the companies and agents 


as a group.” 
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Horse and Wagon Insurance Now 
Seriously Considered by Agents 


Horse and wagon insurance, often dis 
cussed more in jest than otherwise, 1s 
now being given serious thought by those 


who foresee the horse staging a comeback 


. , 
luring the 


ad 


Old Colony companies of Boston feature 


war period. The Boston and 


l I. 


a sales article on this form of insurance 


in a recent issue of their house 
orean, the Accelerator. It is pointed out 
that good draft horses now often cost 
as much as $600 a pair with the demand 
exceeding the supply Transportation 
companies all over the country are seek- 
ing information on delivery and draft 


horses and horse-drawn vehicles. Ex- 
tracts from the Accelerator follow here- 
with: 


Just before the last war there were 


21.431.000 draft animals available, but 
today the figure barely tops 10,000,000. 
And wagons—well, the manufacturers 


we have queried just wouldn’t promise 
make deliveries. Th’s 
may be why fleet operators are 
converting their light trucks into horse- 
drawn velicles by dismantling the engine 
and radiator and attaching a draft. They 


when they could 
some 


figure such vehicles could run on pneu- 
matic rubber tires for two years after 
the tires become obsolete for motor 
hauling. 


Coverage Not Complicated 
The agent in your community who first 
acquaints business men with his knowl- 
edge and facilities for writing horse and 
wagon insurance ‘will have a_ distinct 
There is 
edge you 


advantage over compet'tors. 
no reason for any agent to 
out. The coverage is not complicated. 


The horse and wagon floater covers 
horses, mules, horse or mule drawn 
vehicles, harness, saddiery, _ liveries, 


blankets and similar equipment wherever 
they may be in the United States and 
Canada. Insurance need not be carried 
on ali items, but the blanketing of pro 
tection over two or three classes is pro- 
hibited. Separate amounts of insurance 
must apply to each f property 
insured. 

Horses and mules are insured against 
death or destruction caused by or result- 
ing from fire or lightning, collision, de- 
railment or overturning of conveyance 
while in transit by railroad or motor 


class of 


vehicles (excluding the impact of rail- 
road cars during coupling), stranding, 
sinking, burning or collision of ferries. 


Vehicles, harness, and similar equipment 
are insured against direct loss or damage 
by fire or lightning, collapse of bridges, 
flood (rising of navigable waters,) col- 
lision, derailment or overturning of con- 
veyance while in transit by railroad or 
vehicles (excluding the impact 
of railroad cars during coupling), sirand- 
ing, sinking, burning or collision § of 
ferries. 

Coverage Can Be Extended 

The policy may be extended to cover 
against riot and civil commotion, wind- 
storm, hail, earthquake, and theft—by 
the payment of an additional premium. 
With the prior approval of the company, 
the policy may also be endorsed to cover 
“any fire loss on horses and mules,” in 
lieu of “death or destruction only,” sub- 
ject, of course, to additional premium. 


motor 


In the event of loss the company is 
liable for the actual cash value of the 
property minus deduction for deprecia- 
tior The poh carries a 100% co-in- 

Irance aus However, this clause 

ay be ret ed as regards any items 
which are scheduled and to which an 


individual amount of insurance is applied. 
This policy is excess insurance over any 
other insurance which would apply if it 
had not been written 

Rates for the basic policy are obtained 
by adding 10 cents per $100 to the base 
The base rate is determined by 
deducting 40% from the highest 
surance fire contents rate of the barn or 


rate. 


co-1in- 


stable where the property is customarily 
kept. If no co-insurance is applicable, 
deduct 40% from the flat contents rate. 
Where there are two or more locations, 
the highest rated location must be used 
in arriving at the base rate. 

Where “in and out” floater rates are 
published, such rates with allowance for 
highest co-insurance must be used as the 
base rate. In cases where d fferent “in 
and out” rates apply to high or low 
valued horses and mules, the rate applic- 
able to the lowest valued horse or mule 
shall be deemed to be the rate applicable 
to all horses and mules. In the event 
that the “in and out” rate applying to 
any property covered by this form of 
policy is higher than, or equal to, the 
fire contents rate, such fire contents 
rate shall be used, as described. 


Large Risks 


Risks involving values in 
$5,000 mav be submitted to the company 
for special rating. Th’s minimum pre- 
num is $10 

If riot and civil commotion, windstorm, 
hail or earthquake insurance is added, 
the published tariff rates for such cov- 
erage are added to the ra‘es otherwise 
applying, and are charged on the ent:re 
amount insured under the policy. Theft 
may be covered provided an additional 
rate of not less than 25 cents per $100 
is charged on the entire amount of the 
policy. The collision damage referred to 
is collision damage caused while the 
property is being transported on board a 


excess ot 


conveyance. If your assured desires 
coverage against accidental collision or 
upset at other times, this also can be 


covered at an additional premium. 

There are three endorsement forms 
providing for coverage, one insuring ac- 
cidental collision or upset without any 
deductible at rate of 2%, one subject to 
a $25 deductible at a rate of 1% and one 
subject to a $50 deductible at a rate of 
4 of 1%. Since horse and wagon insur- 
ance is written for a stated amount, 
check values carefully during the policy 
year in order that your assureds have 
adequate protection even in a_ rapidly 
rising market. 


Internal Fire Hazards 


Chief Production Danger 


“We are making extensive preparation to 
protect industry against the aerial incen- 
diary and far too little for the fire prob 
lem within,” said Curtis R. Welborn, sec- 
retary of Underwriters’ Laboratories, to 
factory safety managers attending the fire 
prevention session of the twentieth annual 
Midwest Safety Conference at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, last week. 

“Munitions and war goods industry and 
other plants producing vital goods are well 
scattered throughout the three million 
square miles of the United States, the fire 
protection expert pointed out. This situa- 
tion is in direct contrast to that of the 
British Isles. The possibility of produc- 
tion being severely crippled by aerial at- 
tacks is remote,” said Mr. Welborn. 

The fire protection problem which con- 
fronts industry today is not greatly dif- 
ferent from that of the past except that 
it has been magnified and some new haz- 
ards have been added. Mr. Welborn urged 
industry executives to go through their 
file of fire protection recommendations 
submitted by their safety engineers in 
months and years past. “Generally speak- 
ing,” he said, “directors of businesses are 
sometimes difficult to convince that simple 
precautions and preventatives are essential 
for the continuity of plant operation.” 

The simple fire protection principles 
can be boiled down to: 1—clean up the 
factory and keep it clean; 2—separate 
risks and isolate hazardous practices or 
operations; 3—secure proper fire pro- 
tection equipment, maintain it and train 
the personnel to know how to use it. 


AETNA FIRE GROUP CHANGES 
Clark Retires in Oklahoma; Taylor His 


Successor; MacShane to West 
Virginia Field 
Vice-President J. M. Waller of the 
\etna (Fire) Insurance Co. and its fire 
subsidiaries, World Fire & Marine, Pied- 
mont Fire and Standard Insurance Co., 
announces the retirement of Fred C. 
Clark as state agent for Oklahoma, ap- 
pointment of C. Kellogg Taylor as his 
successor, and of H. Eugene MacShane 
to the West Virginia field to succeed 
Mr. Taylor and transfer of Snecial 
Agent Leroy S. Hodges from Oklahoma 
City to Virginia. Special Agent F. N. 
Pearson, who has been serving in Okla- 
homa with Mr. Clark since 1927, will 
continue there. These changes became 

effective May 15. 

Mr. Clark, who retired voluntarily 
from active duty, will be subject to call 
of the company at any time. Mr. Clark 
is one of the best known insurance men 
in the Southwest. He joined the Aetna 
as state agent for North Carolina in 
1910 and in 1913 was transferred to 
Oklahoma where he has been since that 
time. 

Mr. Taylor went with the Aetna in 
1912 at the home office, was appointed 
special agent for Connecticut and west- 
ern Massachusetts in 1925 and a year 
later was transferred to the West Vir- 
ginia field. 

Mr. MacShane went to West Virginia 
as special agent in 1938 to work with 
Mr. Taylor, having been with the group 
for eighteen years. He was in the 
Western department at Chicago for 
twelve years and then was transferred 
to the home office. 

Mr. Hodges was farm special agent 
for the companies in Alabama and then 
in Virginia and was transferred to Okla- 
lhoma as recording special agent in 1930. 


LOUISVILLE CORPS FOLDS UP 


City Takes Third of Salvage Equip- 
ment; Trucks for Civilian Defense 
and Traveling Museum 
The city of Louisville, Ky., has agreed 
to take about one-third of the equip- 
ment of the Louisville Salvage Corps, 
dissolved last July. According to G. H. 
Parker, manager of the Kentucky Ac- 
tuarial Bureau, one truck has been 
donated to the city as a civil defense 

unit. 

Another truck has been given to the 
State Fire Marshal’s office and will ‘be 
made part of traveling museum of fire 
apparatus to be demonstrated in small 
Kentucky towns. A motion picture and 
loud speaker will be included. 

Louisville will get eighty-five tar- 
paulins, Covington will get thirty-two 
and Lexington, twenty-four. There is a 
demand for the tarpaulins from cities in 
rg states as they are now unobtain- 
able, 


Cancellation Notice, With 
‘Footnote, Held Valid 


In an action on a fire policy the only 
question to be submitted to the jury 
was: “Did plaintiff receive from de- 
fendant on April 5, 1933, a notice of 
cancellation canceling the policy?” The 
jury found the notice had been received. 
On appeal it appeared that the notice 
had been sent by a fire agency in de- 
fendant’s name. This agency had added, 
“Please pay direct to company. Mr. 
Short no longer authorized.” Plaintiff 
argued that because of this addition the 
notice was not unequivocal as required 
and also that defendant could not dele- 
gate to another the sending of the no- 
tice. 

The New Jersey Court: of Errors and 
Appeals, Fitzpatrick v. Merchants & 
Manufacturers Fire, 23 Atl. 2d 558, held 
that the points raised were without mer- 
it. The notation at the bottom of the 
notice, which was in proper form and 
sent through the company’s authorized 
agents and employes, did not, it was 
held, minimize, change or alter the plain 
meaning of the notice. Judgment for 
defendant was affirmed. 


BENNETT IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Urges Agents to Busy Themselves for 

Preservation of American Agency 

System 

_ Walter H. Bennett, general counsel 
for the National Association of Ingyp. 
ance Agents, speaking before the forty- 
fifth annual convention of the North 
Carolina Association at Pinehurst recent. 
ly, admonished agents to be up and 
about their own affairs and preserve the 
American Agency System for 
selves, 

Mr. Bennett opened his address witl 
a quotation from the radio speech made 
by Theodore Granik, chairman of the 
American Forum of the Air, at. the 
recent mid-year meeting of the associa- 
ton in New York City, “The National 
Association of Insurance Agents is one 
of the most important organized grouns 
of the country.” Mr. Bennett continued: 

“That being true, it imposes upon our 
association an uncommon and highly im- 
portant responsibility. When men of 
national reputation, on the outs'de of 
insurance, look into our business with 
an observing and discerning eve and se¢ 
an organizaton which is one of the most 
important groups in the entire nation, 
what a tragedy it is if we ourselves 
cannot see the implication and cannot 
realize not only the great responsibility 
res‘ing upon us, but also the tremendous 
power inherently lodged in any organi- 
zation that is classified by impartial 
judges as ‘one of the most im»ortant 
organ‘zed groups of the country’.” 

Mr. Bennett called attention to. the 
old National Association tenet of sup- 
porting right principles and opposing bad 
practices, and said that the origin and 
perpetuity of any wrong. practice in 
insurance sprngs from unfair competi- 
tion, 

“For three or four years now,” Mr. 
Bennett said, “we have been told by 
those who are doubting Thomases that 
the American Agency System ts on trial, 
If that be true, and the witnesses for 
the defense remain concealed or inco- 
herent, how can we expect the jury— 
public opinion—not to be impressed by 
the efforts of the prosecution that some- 
thing is wrong with the distribution of 
the protection imperatively necessary 
for the perpetuity of American property 
and business ?” 


them- 





New Training Manual 


For Auxiliary Firemen 


The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion announces publication of a “Train- 
ing Manual for Auxiliary Firemen” by 
Horatio Bond, W. F. Heisler and R. J. 
Douglas. Mr. Bond is chief engineer ot 
the N. Ff. P. A., Mr. Heisler is associate 
director of the School of Technical 
Training of Oklahoma Agricultural & 
Mechanical College and Mr. Douglas 
is assistant professor of firemanship 
at Oklahoma A. & M.. This manual 
contains 416 pages, and’ 225 illustrations 
and costs $1.50 a copy. Copies may be 
procured from the N. F. P. A. at 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 

This book covers the following courses 
which auxiliary firemen are being re 
quired to complete: general course on 
civilian defense, control of incendiar'es, 
gas masks for war gases, two courses 1or 
auxiliary firemen, plus a supplementary 
course, 

C. B. WARKENTIN PASSES 

C. B. Warkentin, 62, director of Millers 
National Insurance Co. since 1906, and 
a member of its executive committee 
since 1933, died May 6 after an_ illness 
of about six months. Mr. Warkentin 
was president of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Missourt. 

NEW COMPANIES IN CANADA 

A new company, National Insurance 
Agencies, has been formed in Van- 
couver, British Columbia. A new ¢* 
traprovincial company has also_ been 


formed in British Columbia, Anglo- 
Canadian Underwriters, Ltd, of 1% 
ronto, which will be represented 


Vancouver by A. B. Cook. 
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Admiral Tells How Coast Guard 
Is Helping to Prevent Port Fires 


What the United States Coast Guard 
is doing to prevent and combat fires in 
harbors was outlined by Vice Admiral R. 
R. Waesche, Commandant, U. S. Coast 
Guard, when speaking recently before 
the annual meeting of the National Fire 
Atlantic City. 

part of the 


Protection Association at 
The Coast Guard, 


striving 


now a 
Navy, is hard to 
adequate protection of waterfront facili- 
ties and vessels and in New York alone 
there are over 3,000 officers and men 
assigned to the task of enforcing regu- 
lations. 

With respect to fire 
Coast Guard measures are supplemental 
to local protective facilities, Admiral 
Waesche said. Primary responsibility is 
still upon municipal authorities to pro- 
vide fire-fighting equipment and_ the 
work of underwriters’ associations is 
not affected. 

“The object of the Coast Guard is to 
work in cooperation with these authori- 
ties and groups, doing everythiag in our 
power to achieve security against fires,” 
he continued, “we welcome your co- 
operation. It is to be hoped that each 
captain of the port will establish a satis- 
factory liaison with the local members 
of your association and similar organi- 
zations in order that our work may be 
coordinated, and your services utilized 
to the fullest. 

“We all realize that fire is the most 
serious hazard to be combated. Fires 
may be caused by accident, by negli- 
gence, or by sabotage. But irrespective 
of the cause, the same results of depriv- 
ing the nation of the use of necessary 
facilities is achieved. Port security, 
therefore, can only be effective if all 
possible precautions are taken to pre- 
vent fires from any cause, and to com- 
bat and limit fires which may nonethe- 
less result. 


insure the 


protection the 


Waterfront Surveys Made 

“Surveys of waterfront facilities are 
now being made in many ports to deter- 
mine whether fire hazards exist and 
whether fire protection facilities are 
adequate. Where conditions have been 
called to the attention of the owner or 
operator of a waterfront facility which 
may be potentially dangerous, they have, 
in most instances, voluntarily corrected 
them. 

“In a few cases the Coast Guard has 
had to employ its power to require that 
no vessel should moor or anchor near 
such f facility until these dangerous con- 
ditions have been corrected. Through 
utilization of this power the Coast Guard 
has been able to secure substantial com- 
pliance with its safety suggestions. As 
our surveys of waterfront facilities in- 
crease, more and more dangerous condi- 
tions will be discovered and corrected. 
“It is in this phase of our work that 
your association can be of invaluable 
assistance. Each of you is trained in 
this field of fire prevention. Your sur- 
veys and your recommendations can be 
of inestimable value to the captains of 


the port. That can be one of your 
contributions to the war effort. 
Coast Guard Fireboats 

One further activity of the Coast 


Guard in this field must be mentioned. 
While most municipal fire departments 

Possess fire fighting equipment, few 
Dossess adequate facilities to attack fires 
'rom the waterside. Accordingly, we 
are planning to supply, within the limits 
of available funds and available vessels, 


fireboats to be operated by Coast Guard 
personnel which will be strategically 
placed in all important ports. 

“Many of the fires most dz umaging to 
our war efforts have occurred on water- 
front facilities. I have read with great 
interest your publication titled National 


Defense Fires and noted with regret 
that seven of the twenty-one fires— 
one out of each three-—pictured therein 


occurred on vessels or waterfront facili- 


ties. Each of these fires has resulted in 
a serious impediment to the national 
war effort. 


“Whether caused by accident, negli- 
gence, or sabotage, these fires must be 
prevented. Your association is interested 
in this work, the Navy Department is 
interested in this work, and the nation 
is interes‘ed in it. All of the port 
security efforts of the Coast Guard are 
directed towards this end. I can assure 
you that we appreciate your cooperation 
in these efforts in the past and look for- 
ward to it in increasing measure in the 
near future. You may also be assured 
that we will do everything within our 
powers to do our share in this work. 

“There has been a good deal written 
about our Bridge of Ships and the neces- 
sity of building and protecting this 
bridge. Our waterfront facilities are the 
approaches to this bridge. Because of 
their vulnerability to attack they, too. 
require great protection. The purpose 
of a submarine in torpedoing a merchant 
vessel is to prevent its cargo from being 
carried to places where it will be of 
value and to preclude further use of that 
vessel. The submarine involves an in- 
vestment of millions of dollars, and the 
training of a crew is a tremendous task. 
Thousands of miles must be covered in 
many cases before a torpedo can be 
fired. The torpedo may miss. 

“Vet a fire at a pier, whether set by 
saboteurs or through negligence or acci- 
dent, may cause equal damage and de- 
struction. Others are guarding our 
bridge of ships. Our job, and yours, 
is to safeguard the waterfront facilities 
which are the approaches to this bridge.” 





Recovers Only Actual Loss 
To Reconditioned Cargo 


In a libel by a steel company against 


the owner of a vessel for damages for 


injury to a parcel tin plates carried 
in the shipowner’s vessel from Baltimore 
to Hong Kong, the parties agreed that 
the shipowner should bear 85% of the 


loss proved. 


There was evidence that the under- 
writer had paid the consignee $10,117 
for the damage done, that the con- 
signee’s actual cost of reconditioning 


was only $1,073, that the consignee, after 
reconditioning the plates as far as pos- 
sible and making them into five-gallon 
oil cans, sold them full of oil, that 43% 


of the five-gallon cans sold at Hong 
Kong were made out of reconditioned 
plates, and that the accounts for the 


damaged cans and the undamaged cans 
could not be kept separate. 

The Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
held, W eirton Steel Co. v. Isbrandtsen- 
Moller Co., Inc., 126 F. 2d 593, modifying 
the decree of the Federal District Court 
for Southern New York, that only &5¢ 
of the cost of reconditioning could be 
recovered. The cost of reconditioning 
was held to be the only damages actually 
proved. The fact that the underwriter 
paid the consignee its full claim for 
Gamages was held immaterial. 





Magrath Urges Further 
Progress in Insurance 


BACKS RENEWAL CERTIFICATES 


Suggests Ridew. a State Policy Laws, 
Fewer Statistics and Bureaus, 
Guarantee Funds 


Progress in insurance should not be 
halted because of supposed interference 
effort but should be 
tinued steadily, Joseph J. Magrath of 
Chubb & Son, New York, said when 
speaking before the annual convention 


with the war con- 


of the Mississippi Association of In- 
surance Agents at Biloxi last Saturday. 
lormerly connected with the New York 


JOSEPH J. MAGRATH 
Insurance Department he has long been 
an advocate of broader coverage and 


fewer regulations. 
The use of renewal certificates instead 


of renewal policies Mr. Magrath calls 
on economy which should have been 
promoted in peace times and he hopes 
it will be continued after the war. He 


believes it should be necessary to issue 
a renewal policy only when the bulk 
or physical condition of the expiring 
warrants it. Further economy in mate- 
rial can be accomplished, he said, if 
the variety of statistical reports required 
is reduced by the state insurance de- 
partments and the bureaus of fire and 
casualty companies. 
Reforming State Policy Laws 

“As a means of organizing an orderly 
reform of state policy laws, the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners could well undertake such a 
study in collaboration with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives 
and similar bodies,” continued Mr. 
Magrath. “The object of such a study 
should be the designing of a modern and 
model guide of required standards for 
insurance policies. 

“A release from existing policy form 
straight jackets would permit our busi- 
ness to add to the parade of progres- 
sive policy form improvements of recent 
We are far from finished with 


years. 
such progress and we do not need to 
stop now. 

“We frequently hear that we have 


too many agents, too many companies, 
too many bureaus, too many rules, too 
much red tape and not enough business. 
Most of these things can be cured and 
are being cured by attention to the 
source of the trouble and a reform of 
the conditions which bring them about. 
\s, for example, the cure for super- 
fluous agents is a stiffening of qualifi- 
cations for appointment. Reasonable 
knowledge and training are necessary 
and desirable qualifications of an in- 
surance agent, but 1 would caution 
against any extreme action which might 
lead to unnecessary difficulty in qualified 
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persons obtaining a license or appoint- 
ment. 

“The solution of the problem of too 
many companies lies in the increase of 
financial requirements for company li- 
censes. This can be done progressively 
by states having meagre requirements 
for the organization and licensing of 
companies and should be based upon 
standards recognized as sound by ex- 
perienced supervising officials. 

Multiplicity of Bureaus 

“The complaints concerning a multi- 
plicity of bureaus and excessive red tape 
are usualiv cons‘dered as being self- 
evident. I do not believe that any 
bureau should be abolished without pre- 
serving its useful functions in some 
other bureau or that any bureau should 
be merged with others unless it be- 
comes clear that economy or greater 
orderliness would result. 

“In my judgment we must deprive 
the critics of insurance of any possible 
grounds for attack on the solvency and 
financial ability of insurers by estab- 


lishing and maintain‘ng a guarantee 
fund which would be used to replenish 
the funds of any failed company suffi- 
ciently to avoid loss hy any _ policy- 
holders and claimants. Such a euaran- 
tee fund could be adonted and main- 
tained in a manner similar to that of 


the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, except that the management of 
the fund would be in priv: ate hands. 

“The principle of such funds in the 
insurance field is not new. In 1935 a 
stock fund and a mutual fund were 
organized under the jurisdiction of the 
State of New York to guarantee the 
payment of insured workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits. The aggregate of 
these funds is now cver $4,000.000. <A 
short time ago a s‘milar fund was 
created for the guarantee of policy- 
holders obligations under compulsory 
automobile insurance which the state 
requires upon public passenger vehicles. 

Premium Costs 

“In regard to prem um costs most of 
the criticism of our business is based 
upon ignorance or a wilful distortion 
of the facts. I would not imply that we 
do not have vulnerable points in our 
cost set up, but they do not pre- 
dominate. 

“There is much ignorant criticism of 
the fact that large buyers of insurance 
are able to obtain more favorable rates 
than small buyers. Yet we know, as 
practical bus*ness people, that our rates 
for large buyers are frequently not suff- 
ciently low to enable us to protect such 
business from mutual competition or 


self-insurance with London Lloyd’s ex- 
cess coverage. Nevertheless, we must 
recognize that those who criticize and 


condemn can tel! a seemingly lucid story 
1 apparent discrimination and that we 
have a large job to do in countering 
them with reasonable explanations of the 
facts. Where, however, we have con- 
s'stently operated at a loss ratio that 
represents a fraction of that which we 
expect and the difference can not be 
considered as fair compensation to the 


underwriter for the risk of potential 
loss, we must make reasonable modifi- 
cations of our rates even when not 


required to do so by public authority. 

Where we have rates that are main- 
tained at a high level because of extra- 
ordinary expense, we are duty bound to 
determine courageously whether those 
extraordinary expenses are justified and 
where they are found to be not justified 
they should be reduced with corres} yond- 
ing reductions in premium cost. 





Callan ol Kelly to 


Retire from Meserole Group 


Byron k. Calon, manager of the auto- 
lepartment of the Meserole 
in charge of 
will retire 


plan of 


loss ¢ 


mobile 
Group, and Frank J. Kelly, 
staff automobile adjusters, 
shortly under the retirement 
the organization. They were guests at 
a dinner last week given by more 

fifty of 
nies in t 
Pacific Fire, 

Jersey of New 


their office associates Cor 
he Meserole Group include the 
Bankers & n 


York. 
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C. J. Haugh Views Various Aspects of 


Comprehensive Insurance Rating Plan 


“Its Underlying Principles Are Sound,” Declares National 
Bureau Actuary in Formal Paper; Its Effect on 
Future Rate-Making 


With the comprehensive insurance rating plan in the spotlight this week—being 


one of the principal topics of discussion at 


American Management’s insurance gath- 


ering in New York City—it is timely that Charles J. Haugh, one of the most able 


of casualty bureau actuaries, should come forward with 
the War Department introduced the rating plan 


paper on this subject. Ever since 


a thoughtfully prepared 


a year ago this month, Mr. Haugh has been “in the thick of the discussion” over 


its many ramifications. He may not 
tions of features of the plan 


business fine service. 


know all the answers, but in his interpreta- 
-some of them regarded as radical—he has done the 
His views, given below, are taken from the formal paner on 


the plan which he presented at the Spring meeting of the Casualty Actuarial Society 


May 22 in New York. 


Having given considerable study to the 
comprehensive rating plan as well as 
“sitting in” on meetines of the joint 
rating committee of mutuals and_ stock 
carriers which oversee its onerations, Mr. 
Haugh’s opinion on the effectiveness of 
the plan is worth considering. He ad- 
its that the plan as it now exists re- 
lires modification if it were to be ap- 
l 


1 
1 
lied to the casualty business generally. 
Jut its underlying principles are sound 
in his oninion. His general comments 
on the plan follow: 

“It may be expected that as the war 
progresses there will be a constant in- 
crease in the amount of business written 
under the plan. It also may reasonably 
be expected that after the war policy- 
holders who have been insured under the 
plan will wish to continue their insur- 
ance on a basis which provides for ad- 
ment of the premium to directly re- 





yr their own normal workmen’s 
compensation losses. Their real need is 
ror claim and accident prevention serv- 
ices and for insurance against abnormal 
losses. Th's in effect is the coverage 
afforded under the comprehensive insur- 
ance rating plan and very probably is 
the tvnpe of coverage which will be de- 
manded by large assureds in the future. 

Will Hasten Graded Expense 

“Regardless of any other effect which 
he plan may have on the writing of 
usiness in the future, it is inevitable 
that it has had and will have the effect 
g > introduction of graded 
In addition, the plan has dem- 
f combining third 








the value of 











part of insurance for rating. From 
an assured’s point view the differen- 
tiation by line of bus‘ness and the sepa- 
rate of each individual line is 
an unnecessary additional complication 





ther confuses him. The intro- 
f comprehensive insurance has 
ne far toward promoting the combina- 
f liability lines, and the subsequent 
troduction of the comprehensive insur- 
is an additional step 
the development of a 
under which an 
single premium for third 
calculated, as t 

est le geTe€ possible tl ¢ 


which fur 


program 





A Retrospective Rating Plan 





dal ds be 

nm esse ective 

rating witl ( n equal 

one é premium in- 

reased to provide for state taxes.” Pre- 

S 2 uarial si he points 

ut: that the premium under the plan is 

( { 1 T 

4 fix I esponds t 


rating plan and which contains provision for 
losses in excess of the maximum and for ex- 
penses of general administration, payroll audit, 
and inspection. The fixed charge contains no 
provision whatsoever for production cost nor for 
taxes. 

2. Losses incurred increased 12% to provide 
for unallocated claim adjustment expenses. 

3. Actual allocated claim expenses incurred 
for all forms of coverage. 

2 
through the medium of a tax multiplier to be 


provision for state premium taxes 


applied to the sum of the three foregoing items. 
General Comments on Rating Values 
Making 


(Continued on Page 48) 


some general comments on 
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War Accident Policy Pool Plan 
Is Approved With Modifications 


Mo., May 28.—One_ of 
taken at the 


Kansas City, 
Inost important actions 
closing executive session of the H. & 
\. Conference today was to accept the 
report of the Temporary War Accident 
Policy Committee which outlined a com- 
pany pooling arrangement whereby civil- 
ians could be protected against war haz- 
ards by a specially designed policy. But 
in accepting the committee’s report the 
Conference made clear that the proposed 
plan would be subject to considerable 
modification as to technical points in- 
volved in the pool. 

Cc. O. Pauley, Great Northern Life 
secretary, is chairman of the war acci- 
dent policy committee and associated 
with him are John Miller, Monarch Life; 


George Young, Inter-State Business 
Men’s; O. F. Davis, Illinois Bankers 
Life; G. F. Manzelmann, North Ameri- 
can Accident; Robert Wisely same 


company; R. J. Wetterlund, Washington 
National; A. D. Johnson, United Insur- 
ance, and T. L. Anderson, Federal Life. 
Career of President Alpaugh 

Kansas City, Mo. May 28—W. G. 
\lpaugh, vice-president and secretary of 
Inter-Ocean Casualty of Cincinnati, was 
elected today president of the Health 
& Accident Conference at its closing 
session here in Hotel Muehlebach. Mr. 
\lpaugh, who moves up from chairman 
of the executive committee, succeeds 
John M. Powell, Loval Protective's 
president. Long regarded as one of 
the most loyal workers in the Conter- 
ence, Mr. Alpaugh has previously served 
as secretary, as chairman of several 
standing committees and on the execu 
tive committee before beceming | its 
chairman. 


This is Mr. Alpaugh’s thirtieth anni- 














“PROMPT PAYING PRE- 
FERRED,” a phrase coined 
long ago, is a slogan by which 
this Company is known 
widely among Agents, Brokers 
| and Policyholders alike. 


Now rounding out 56 years 
of service, the continuing suc- 
cess of the Preferred is built 
upon a steady, natural growth. 
| Emphasis on intelligent in- 
| surance underwriting, both in 


AUTO 
PLATE GLASS 


“Prompt Paying Preferred”’ 


50 + YEARS of SERVICE 


THE 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Epwin B. ACKERMAN, President 


ACCIDENT 


the field and home office, and 
prompt settlement of claims 
has assured this growth. 


That the course the Preferred 
has followed met the approval 
of Producers of the highest 
type throughout the nation, is 
evidenced by the fact that the 
mutually profitable relation- 
ships between the Company, 
its Agents and Brokers are 
usually of many years’ 
standing. 


BURGLARY 
LIABILITY 























Officers Elected 


Kansas City, Mo., May 28.—In its 
closing session today the Conference 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: 

President, W. G. Alpaugh, Inter-Ocean 
Casualty. 

Executive Committee Chairman, 0, F. 
Davis, Illinois Bankers Life. 

First Vice-President, R. J. Wetter. 
lund, Washington National. 

Second Vice-President, George W. 
Kemper, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 

Secretary (re-elected), E. G. Trimble, 
Jr., Employers Reinsurance. 

New Executive Committeemen: John 
M. Powell, P. 6. 
Garey, Commercial Casualty; J. H. Tor- 
rance, Business Men’s Assurance. 


Loyal Protective; 











ALPAUGH 
New President 


W. G. 


versary year with the Inter-Oceon Cas- 
ualty and in the A. & H. business itself. 
Kittingly, it is the year in which he 
has achieved the highest Conference 
honor. He entered insurance after two 
vears in forestry for which career he 
prepared while at Yale University. He 
is proud of the fact that he holds the 
degree of Master of Forestry from 
Yale. Previously, he had received his 
B.C. degree at Tufts College. ; 
Mr. Alpaugh has been secretary ol 
Inter-QOcean since 1916 and its vice- 
president since 1921, handling as well the 
duties of superintendent of agencies. He 
is also a member of the board of di- 
rectors. 
R. O. HUBBARD ADVANCED 
Raymond O. Hubbard has been a)p- 
pointed supervisor at the Buffalo office 
of American Auto. A 
Graduate of the College of the Cit 
of New York, he has been with the 
New York offices of this company fof 
ten years. His duties there included 
underwriting and production. 


N. J. GOVERNING COMMITTEE 
The Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, 
Fidelity & Casualty, New Jersey Man- 
ufacturers’ Casualty and_ the General 
Accident have been elected as the gov 
erning committee of the Compensation 
Rating Inspection Bureau of New Jersey. 
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Stone Counsels Filling 
Needs of the Customer 


TALKS BEFORE TEXAS AGENTS 


Suggest Part of Saving in Better Loss 
Ratios Be Passed Back 
to Policyholder 

“More and more we must realize that 
in these times we must fit insurance to 
the needs of our customers,” said Ed- 
ward C. Stone, United States general 
manager, Employers’ Group, in his ad- 
dress before the Texas 
Insurance Agents at San Antonio May 22 
“We must not compel them to fit their 
needs to our way of doing business.” 

Discussing how the insurance agent 
or broker today is going to regard 
himself, Mr. Stone said it is possible for 
one getting a commission to look upon 
himself as the sales representative of 
the company or as an insurance adviser 
or counselor-at-insurance whose sole in- 
terest is in his customer or client. The 
modern, progressive sales representa- 
tive, he said, earns and may well re- 
ceive as his pay a commission from his 
company. He continued: 


Association of 


Servicing Two Masters 


“But the modern, progressive insur- 
ance agent or broker of today may per- 
haps believe that it is wiser not to have 
someone suggest he is serving two 
masters. He may decide to hold himself 
out as a real counselor-at-insurance just 


as the lawyer holds himself out as a 
counselor-at-law. In such a case, coun- 
selor-at-insurance and customer hold as 


close a relation as that of attorney and 
clhent. The counselor-at-insurance then 
has constantly in mind only the interest 
of his customer or client and in turn 
looks only to customer or client for 
his fee. Undoubtedly, as yet, it is not 
always possible for the counselor-at- 
insurance to go directly to the insurance 
company to get its price for the security 
and the service it alone gives—that is, 
a price with no loading in it for the 
counselor-at-insurance. 

“We have seen of late, however, that, 
upon some government jobs done in war 
work the army has called upon the com- 
pany to name a price for what it alone 
has to do under its policy. This price 
does not include a loading for commis: 
sion. Then, the army has seen to it 
that for his insurance (1 may truthfully 
say his profess‘onal insurance) advice, 
the adviser has been separately paid. To 
what extent this engaging innovation 
will continue after the war is a matter 
of interesting speculation. It is some- 
thing carefully to be considered and 
Studied by the insurance man of today.” 

Mr. Stone then discussed the price of 
stock insurance with its charge for extra 
service of agent or broker and said: 


Service to Policyholders 


“But when we come to consider the 
prices we shall charge for our policies, 
shall we not think in terms of what 
best serves our policyholders rather than 
of competition between companies doing 
business on different bases. We must 
constantly be keen to give ‘the best of 
Protection and the best of service to 
those with whom we do business. Our 
Prices and our methods of rating should 
be those which make the best appeal to 
customers, and if the latter, by better 
attention to accident prevention, help us 
secure better loss ratios, should we 
not try to reward them for their extra 
efforts ? 

“Should not some of the savings the 
companies make by better loss ratios 
due to better management and greater 
care on the part of policyholders go to 
them? Is there not something to be 
said for earned savings being shared by 
those who help us? 

“On the larger risks may it not be 
the part of wisdom, also, for agent or 
broker, still receiving his pay for serv- 
ices by commissions, to take a smaller 
commission percentage? Cannot stock 


company, agent, and broker work to- 
gether along these lines to the end that 
an extra benefit may go to policy- 
holders ? 
Will Be Held in Better Esteem 

“Will not stock insurance be held in 
better esteem when we thus combine 
the best of protection and service of 
company with the best of advice and 
service by agent or broker, (whether as 
counselor-at-insurance or modern, pro- 
gressive sales representat‘ve) all at the 
lowest reasonable price? Having in 
mind that the insurance business has 
been held by the courts to be one 
charged with a public interest, shall we 
not do our utmost to give the best of 
protection and service at that lowest 
reasonable cost? We thus shall have 
the chance to reap the benefit coming 
from an increased number of risks sat- 
isfactorily protected and serviced, and 
we shall show we realize our duty to 
the insuring public of selling our poli- 
cies at that lowest reasonable cost. 

“We must all extend ourselves whether 
agent or broker, on the one hand, or 
company representative and employe, on 
the other, to make our combined serv- 
ices the very best and the most efficient 
possible. Thus shall we impress the 
community and all with whom we deal 
that the best for all is accomplished if 
and while the institution of insurance 
is one of the free, private enterprises— 
one where individual initiative may have 
the same opportunity as in any other 
free, private enterprise.” 


“William Patrick Hitler” 
To Speak at Pittsburgh 


“William Patrick Hitler, nephew of 
Adolph Hitler,” is scheduled by the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania to 
speak at the banquet to be held: in con- 
rection with Pennsylvania’ Insurance 
Days at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, June 11. The banquet will close 
the two day session, June 10-11. Sub- 
ject of the speech is listed as “My 
Uncle Adolph.” 

Robert N. Waddell, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, 
master for the banquet. 
scheduled so far include C. W. Pierce, 
America Fore vice-president who is 
manager, National Bureau of Industrial 
Protection, Washington, D. C.; Robert 
L. Hogg, assistant general counsel, Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 





general agent, 
will be toast- 
Other speakers 


New York. 

And Julien H. Harvey, managing di- 
rector, National Conservation Bureau, 
New York: Leonard Gardner, general 
counsel, New York Insurance Depart- 
ment; and Steacy E. Webster, general 


Provident Mutual Life, Pitts- 
who is assistant administrator of 
savings staff of Pennsylvania. 


agent, 
burgh, 
the war 


Hartford A. & I. Advances 
Hibbard to Field Assistant 


Robert H. Hibbard, assistant superin- 
tendent in the fidelity bond department 
of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
has been appointed field assistant in the 
company’s agency department. 

Mr. Hibbard has devoted considerable 
time in the field and is well known in 
the organization. He has been wth the 
Hartford A. & I. since 1923. Mr. Hibbard 
was born in Springfield, Mass., and was 
graduated from Wesleyan University in 
1921. 





SENDOFF TO McKINNEY 

Surety Underwriters Association of 
Southern California turned its ~e 
last week into a sendoff party for R. 
McKinney, who has resigned as . 
Angeles manager of the Massachusetts 
Bonding to become associated with s San 
Jose firms engaged in manufacturing de- 
fense products. 





P. E. ARNESON PROMOTED 

-atrick E. Arneson, former field assist- 
ant in the casualty department of the 
Travelers at Oklahoma City, has been 
promoted to the assistant managership 
of that department in the same office. 








TERRITORY: 


24-Hour 


Phone: Mlichell 2-7080 — 





NATIONAL ADJUSTORS, 


Multiple Line Claim Investigators and Adjusters 


New York (Metropolitan Area) — New Jersey 
— Pennsylvania — Delaware — Maryland — 
District of Columbia — Virginia — West Virginia 


"Over the Road" Service 


Home Office: 11 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
Night Phone: HUmboldt 3-4937 
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Moreton Opposed to 
Counselor-Fee Program 


TALKS TO MISSISSIPPI AGENTS 


Questions Its Legality; Says Extension 
of War Department’s Rating Plan 
Would Be Harmful 
Fred A. Moreton, Salt Lake City, 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
\gents, speaking before the meeting of 
the Mississipni Associat’on of Insurance 
Agents at Biloxi, Mav 22, said that ex- 
tension of the War Department’s com- 
prehensive rating plan for insuring cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contracts into general 
business practice would redound to the 


disadvantage of the company, the agent 
and the insuring public. 
He said he does not believe that a 


fair counselor-fee basis could be worked 
out. “As a matter of fact,” he de- 
clared, “under the War Department 
cost-plus-a-fixed fee plan, the insurance 
adviser does not perform the usual serv- 
ices performed by a soliciting agent or 
broker on a commission basis. He is 
more in a role of an underwriter. He 
examines all the workmen’s compensa- 
tion, employer’s liability, public liability 
and other policies of the sub-contractors, 
makes eight photostatic copies of the 
cancellation endorsement. .. As a rule 
quite often the insurance adviser is a 
prominent agent or broker in a different 
state from where the project is being 
constructed and he, in turn, appoints a 
local administrator to do the clerical 
work. This certainly is not the usual 
duty of a producing local agent.” 


Would Destroy Confidence 


As to the effect on the public of ap- 
plying that method to the business gen- 
erally, Mr. Moreton said it would de- 
stroy the confidence of the public in the 
insurance business as a whole “with the 
agent shopping about for a company to 
furnish protection and then dickering 
with the assured for an adequate fee.” 
He said it would result in nothing but 
confusion and expressed doubt that the 
cost would be lower. 

“The companies,” he continued, “would 
suffer as there would be a tendency for 
a larger turn-over in accounts resulting 
from two price factors entering into the 
picture instead of one; the net com- 
pany price would vary and the fee of 
the various agents or brokers would 
vary; and the competition would be ac- 
celerated. 

“If the agent were paid a fee by the 
assured, would he not then become the 
agent of the assured and not the com- 
pany, and would he then not be relieved 
of serving the other master? It would, 
therefore, no longer be his duty to exer- 
cise the same degree of underwriting 
judgment for an insurance company and 
at the expense of the loss ratio, the bal- 
ance would be destroyed and the com- 
panies would be the losers.” 

The agent, Mr. Moreton continued, 
would lose the sale value of his agency 


plant under this system and his expira- 
tions would be valueless. 

Acce'erate Branch Offices 
general agent would no longer 
have a place in the picture; the practice 
would accelerate branch office activity, 
would open up indiscriminate competi- 
tion among agents, and there would be 
a tendency to auction their services. 

“In my opinion, the counselor-fee sys- 
tem would violate the insurance laws of 
many states in the Union, and would, 
turn the orderly sale of insurance into 
a racket. I am sure your honorable 
Commissioner of Insurance would never 
consent to such a plan in operation in 
Mississippi, in view of the courageous 
stand he took last October on the cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee War Department plan. 

Would Violate Law 

“Then, how would the small country 
agent fix his fee when he sold an auto- 
mobile policy to a farmer or a small- 
town merchant for twenty dollars or 
twenty-five dollars, because how would 
he ever arrive at an adequate and proper 
fee? It just simply wouldn’t work out 
in most cases, and would violate the 
anti-discrimination laws of many states 
as they now exist. 

“Rate regulation is necessary in the 
insurance business, because insurance is 
sold before cost is known. The cost is 
not known until the policy has expired, 
and the have been incurred. 
Therefore it is necessary that some for- 
mula or standard or rating be applied. 

“First: Rates must be adequate to in- 
sure financial stability of the company, 
to make sure that when the losses do 
occur the insurance company will have 
adequate funds to meet the losses ; and 

“Second: That there shall be no dis- 
crimination; that risks of a like nature 
shall carry the same premium charge. I 
am not opposed to changes but let us 
make sure that if any drastic change is 
made, it is for the better. It may be 
that the proponents of participating in- 
surance have a better approach and 
more practical answer than the coun- 
selor-fee champions.” 


“The 
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Teams Liability Writings Up 
135% in April for Hartford 
Indicative of the changing scene is a 

report from the Hartford Accident and 

Indemnity that the teams hability insur- 


ance premiums of that company in- 
creased 135% in the month of April 
over the same month of the preceding 
year. 


This form of coverage has always been 
considered essential to the ope rations 
of firms making retail deliveries but the 
number of policies written has, within 
the past twenty-five vears, dwindled to 
such an extent th at it has represented a 
very small proportion of 7 
casualty insurance colapanies 

The Hartford A. & I. reports that 


th e busi ness of 


laundries and dairies are among the 
first to make the switch-over from 
trucks. Among the horses recently cov- 


Hartford are |] 
and Dolly. 


ered by the 
Major, Blackie 
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A. Underwriters Conference 





41st Annual Meeting H. & 


Agency Management Session Proves 
Fruitful and Profitable Meeting 


Carden Talks on Merchandising and Manpower; O’Connor 
Discusses Women as Prospects; Walters on Under-age 
and Over-age Underwriting; Rex Edmonds Presides 


Kansas City, Mo. May 27.—The 
agency management session, always one 
of the most fruitful events of the an- 
nual meetings of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, lived up to its 
reputation here this morning. Rex Ed- 
monds, Fidelity H. & A. Mutual, chair- 
man of the agency management com- 
mittee, was in the chair. 

Speakers were H. C 
intendent of agencies, 


H. & A Association, 


Carden, super- 
Mutual Benefit 
who spoke on 


“Merchandising and Man Power in the 
\ccident 


Health and Business”: E. H. 





Ek. H. O'CONNOR 
(Connor, agency manager, accident de- 
partment, Provident Life & Accident, 
who discussed the timely subject of 
‘Women as Prospects” and Fred M. 
Walters, superintendent, accident and 
health department, General Accident, 
whose subject was “Under-age and 
Over-age Potentials in Agency and Un- 
crwrt 


H. C. CARDEN 


Merchandising and Manpower” 


In merchandising or manpower, Mr. 
Carden said, there can never be a level- 


ing off or self satisfied condition with- 
out a start downhill. He recalled the 
depression years of 1929-33 when pre- 
mium income went off faster than it was 
put on. His company, he said, learned 
one valuable lesson in merchandising 
from that experience. It found the an- 
swer in restoring the most liberal and 
salable policy that had been sold at a 
consistent loss until discontinued and put 
it back on the market. 

“The effect this had on the sales 
force,” he said, “was immediate in- 
creases from every section of the coun- 
try. The story was: ‘We do not know 
how long we can issue this policy and 
you had better buy now’—and they did. 
In that case merchandising d'rectly af- 
fected the man power and we learned 
that it always does and consequently 
have used that lesson as a guide ever 
since,” 

On the question of manpower, Mr. 
Carden said salesmen get more and bet- 
ter ideas than the home office man can 
ever get sitting in his office theorizing, 
and continued: 


Manpower All-Important 


Manpower is an all-important part of 
any sales organization and recruiting 
should be a full-tme job. Our man- 
agers use many different methods for 
securing new men from all sources 
hut especially by the center of influ- 
ence method, because then your new 
man has a snonsor who is definitely in- 
terested in his success and can ofttimes 
do more to help him during his first few 
months in the business than the manager 
can. 

“The best source of new recruits is 
young men making not over $100 a 
month, because in our business we can 
show them within a few months’ time 
how they can double their present wage 
scale and become as independent as if 
they owned their own business, while 
with the older, more experienced man 
who has already been making his living 
for ten or fifteen years the initial guar- 
antee or earnings would not cover his 
set expenses while learning the work. 
Don’t misunderstand me on this po‘nt— 
the older men are just as good salesmen 
and sometimes much better, because otf 
the responsibilities they have already 
assumed, having families and_ obliga- 
tions. But the big problem with that 
class of men is the extra financing re- 
quired until they have learned the work. 


“There is one thing the war has done 
that may prove to be a blessing in dis- 
guise, and that is, it has de-emphasized 
the super-salesman and has made all of 
us realize the importance to us of the 
salesman writing ten to twenty cases a 
month who will probably never be a 
‘hot shot’ but can always be depended 
upon for his good, steady, consistent 
production. This ten-app-a-month man 
is going to be come increasingly more 
important to your companies and mine 
because, for the most part, he is the 
middle-aged to older man whose wants 
are not quite as great as those of the 
young man but who, nevertheless, is 
the backbone of any organization—and 
we are going to try during the next 
few months to help him get a few more 
applications than usual and take up the 
loss we may expect from the younger 
men who are called into the armed 
forces.” 

Question of Recruiting 


Citing the millions of men who are 
in the armed services or will be in- 





FRED M. WALTERS 


ducted, Mr. Carden took up the ques- 
tion of recruiting new men to replace 
those lost for the war period and said 
those agencies which have continued 
their recruiting through good times will 
find their job easier, even with a limited 
field, in which to recruit new men. 
He pointed to thousands of specialty 
salesmen who have been affected by 
priorities and will be looking for work; 
that the Chicago office of his company a 
year and a half ago started recruiting 
men thirty-five years of age and above 
with dependents with the result that the 
agency is showing splendid increases 
even though a number of its men have 


as 
gone into the armed services. 

He talked about the general trend 
for these salesmen to go into essential 
industries, and he characterized health 
and accident insurance as an essential 
industry in building morale, Saying in 
conclusion: 

“You and I cannot stop death and 
destruction or war, but we can lighten 
the burden that falls upon those who 
are left behind, and can keep incomes 
going when sickness or accidents make 
their inevitable calls, and pay hospital 
bills in time of need. We can bring 
the joy of financial independence to old 
folks and put children through school. 
We can pay taxes and buy more and 
more war bonds—and we can and will 
work harder than ever, each to do his 
part in prosecuting this war to its vic- 
torious conclusion.” 





ee 


E. H. O°;CONNOR 


“Women as Prospects” 


———$—___ 





Stressing the fact that of the 22- 
600,000 accident and health policyholders 
in our nation only a small proportion 
are women, Mr. O’Connor challenged 
his hearers to bring disability protection 
to the many millions of employed 
women, whose ranks are swiftly increas- 
ing throughout a nation girding for 
victory. 

Mr. O'Connor emphasized the fact that 
there are loud voices in the Social 
Security Board circles advocating the 
extension of the act to include the pay- 
ment of permanent and temporary dis- 
ability and hospitalization, this situation 
being a challenge to the accident and 
health writing companies to develop the 
field by adding women policyholders in 
great numbers. The speaker declared 
that women prove excellent prospects, 
actually more sensitive to insurance 
needs than men. 

Out of a total of some 53,000,000 per- 
sons now employed, Mr. O’Connor esti- 
mated that 13,000,000 are’ women, repre- 
senting 25% of the total and about 23% 
of the self-supporting portion of our 
population. In spite of concentration 
upon war production, citizens are facing 
the same age-old problems of protection 
against loss of time through sickness 
and accidents, so that such protection 
today against loss is essential, he said. 

Vast Army of Women 


Mr. O'Connor does not believe that 
this vast army of women now swelling 
the ranks of war workers, will all retire 
from the ranks of wage earners when 
the war is over, but rather that a ma- 
jority will continue to be employed, and 
as such continuously in need of income 
protection. Yet even those temporarily 
employed are entitled to income pro- 
tection during the period. 

He pointed out the increasing number 


(Continued on Page 46) 





PROTECT ALL 


We Believe That The Institution 
Of Accident 


ance Must Assume Its QObliga- 


And Health Insur- 
Sell Complete Personal Protection 


LIFE, HOSPITAL AND DISABILITY POLICIES FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 


On 


| and 
vee JUVENILE LIFE POLICIES FOR CHILDREN 


* * * * * 


tion To The Nation’s Victory 
Program, And That It Will Per- 
A Valuable Service In The 
Role Of An Economic Balance 
Wheel During Post-War Adjust- 


ments. 


form 


AUTO-AIR TRAVEL ACCIDENT AND SPECIAL COVERAGE 
FORMS PAYING LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Income Protection Exclusively Since 1903 


Inter-Ocean Casualty Company 


Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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41st Annual Meeting H. & A. Underwriters Conference 


Force-fed Security Is 
Requartte’s Theme 


sPEAKS AT OPENING SESSION 


Nebraska Attorney Flays Proposals for 
Federal Disability Insurance as Un- 
sound and Not Needed 


Kansas City, Mo., May 26.—That Fed- 
eral disability insurance proposals would 
occupy a prominent spot in the delibera- 
tions of the H. & A. Conference in con- 
yention session here was indicated to- 
day when Harold J. Requartte of the 
Lincoln, Neb. law firm of Allen, 
Requartte & Wood, set the pace in 
forcefully against such pro- 
posals. His address, “Force-fed Secur- 
ity,” was delivered at the opening ses- 


speaking 


sion. 

The speaker made clear at the out- 
set that he did not agree with the view- 
point that further extension of Federally 
operated insurance is another milestone 
in social progress; or that it will result 
in tax levies that will help to curb in- 
flation. Nor does he believe that tak- 
ing by tax from the wage earner now 
and placing the money in disability, un- 
employment and old age reserves against 
inevitable postwar adjustments, is a pru- 
dent and thrifty thing to do. 


Rhode Island Sickness Act 


Mr. Requartte felt that a brief re- 
view of present probabilities of a new 
Federal act is appropriate, “for we have 
never seen an era when the time ele- 
ment between nebulous proposal and ac- 
complished fact was so short.” He noted 
the recent enactment by Rhode Island 
of the first sickness insurance law and 
said: “Perhaps it is the forerunner of a 
Federal act on the same subject, with 
the states vying to see which can first 
enact legislation in conformity with the 
Federal law.” 

The speaker went on to explain that 
under the present Federal program there 
is limited provision for three of the five 
hazards that affect the ordinary man— 
death, retirement and unemployment. 
The social planners now say the pres- 
ent program is unduly hampered by the 
absence of disability insurance, and 
therefore, propose to add permanent and 
temporary disability payments and hos- 
pital payments. Both sickness and non- 
occupational accidents would also be 
covered, 


Tax Curb on Inflation 


It was further noted that the dura- 
tion of taxes before such benefits begin 
is different under various current pro- 
posals. Mr. Requartte sees a leaning to 
the theory that the tax curb on infla- 
tion should be used for the duration of 








Requartte’s Strong Finish 


Calling upon the A. & H. men to fight 
Federal disability insurance with the aid 
of “an aroused medical profession,” At- 
torney Requartte’s closing remarks car- 
He urged that no 
such program be enacted under the 
cloak of war amergency. And he felt 
sure that the public sentiment is “that 
now is the time to fight a war, not tc 
spoon feed more social experiments -into 
the body politic without careful diagno- 
sis of either the needs or desires of the 
patient.” 


ried plenty of vigor. 








the war, and that benefits should not 
begin until the war is finished. Social 
security taxes would be increased to raise 
$2,000,000,000 additional during the fiscal 
year 1943. Giving his reaction to this 
proposal the speaker said: 

“Even granting a pressing necessity 
to curb inflation, it is quite obvious that 
a couple more billions could be made 
up by increased income and other levies. 
What is not equally clear is this: What 
justification exists for putting through a 
highly controversial increase in social se- 
curity program and taxes when other in- 
flation curbs are at hand? The assigned 
reason for expansion is clever, not con- 
vincing.” 


Four Bites at Wage Earner’s Check 


The proposals for Federal disability in- 
surance, on top of the proposed increase 
in social security taxation, Mr. Requartte 
said, add up to 10% tax on payrolls un- 
less credits are allowed for stabilized 
payroll. No one knows as yet how much 
would be used for temporary disability 
and how much tor total and permanent 
disability, but it is reasonably certain 
that the deductions would “take four 
bites at the wage earner’s check” instead 
of the one now taken. 

Further along the speaker pointed out 
that the United States, under private 
medicine has a lower death rate than 
Great Britain, Germany or France after 
years of socialized medicine, and he 
challenged the claims made by the spon- 
sors of compulsory health insurance that 
there is insufficient medical care for the 
sick people of this country. 

“With rows of well selected survey 
statistics, and under the guise of help 
for the needy,” he concluded, “it is pro- 
posed to take individual health of all 
wage earners into another colossal 
bureaucracy, eventually absorbing the 
medical profession as a mere adjunct to 
its operation. If this is good for Amer- 
ica, it will come to pass. If it is needed 
reform the fact that it will destroy the 
business of health and accident insur- 
ance is of no importance. Any activity 
which ceases to contribute to progress 
had better be scrapped and those en- 
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Welcomes Delegates 





W. T. GRANT 

Kansas City, Mo. May 26—W. T. 
Grant, president, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, and who served as Conference 
president back in 1927, welcomed the 
forty-first annual convention of this or- 
ganization to Kansas City this morning. 
He appeared in a dual capacity as in 
addition to running a large insurance 
company Mr. Grant is also president of 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. 
As the program so aptly expressed it, 
Mr. Grant gave “more than a pat on 
the back and the keys to the city in his 
address.” 


Golf Winners 
City, Mo. May 25.—At the 
tournament this 


Kansas 
annual conference golf 
afternoon at Mission Hills Country Club 
the winners were as follows: First low 
Robert Neal, American Ac- 
cident; second low gross, H. C. Carden, 
Mutual Benefit H. & A.; third low 
Dave Meacham, Hooper-Holmes Bureau. 
First low net winner was John W. Kim- 
ball, Mid-Western Casualty, and second 
low net,” R. B. Smith, Great Northern 
Life. 


gross, North 


2Toss 





gaged in it seek other occupations. But 
those in the & H. business are not 
convinced it has outlined its usefulness. 
Nor do they see progress in the grandiose 
collectivism of Federal disability insur- 
ance, 


Panchuk Makes Talk o on 
War Exclusion Clauses 


COUNSEL HANDLES MOOT TOPIC 





Cites United States Supreme Court De- 
cision Holding Death on Battle- 
field Is Accidental 





Kansas City, Mo., May 26—John Pan- 
chuk, general counsel, Federal Life & 
Casualty of Detroit, addressed the con- 
vention here today on “Military Service 
and War Clauses in Health and Acci- 
dent Policies,” handling a topic that és 
subject to much discussion in view of 
wartime conditions existing today. Pro- 
voking much interest was Mr. Panchuk’s 
comment that “in case there has been 
any doubt whether death on, the battle- 
field under the terms of the general in- 
suring clause of an A. & H. policy is 
by accident or acc‘dental means, we 
have the opinion of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in Interstate Business Men’s ‘' 
cident Association vs. Lester, 250 U. 
622, as well as a decision of the Okla: 
homa Supreme Court that death under 
such circumstances is accidental or by 
accidental means ™ 

An Arkansas court, however, has re- 
fused to follow this line of reasoning, 
ruling that an injury sustained by a 
soldier from an enemy attack, was not 
the result of an eccident but a result in 
the usual course of things normally ex- 
pected where two hostile forces start 
shooting each ot’ier. 

A. & H. Company Attitude on 


War Clauses 

Since the first World War, said Mr. 
Panchuk, liie insurance companies, with 
few exceptions, have issued policies free 
from military and naval service restric- 
tions. But A. & H. companies have con- 
tinued to incorporate war and military 
service exclusion clauses in their policies 


“with the monotonous regularity of the 
mandatory standard provisions.” 
“With elmost no precedent to go by 


and desirois of extending to the insur- 
ing public uninterrupted personal dis- 
ability protection without jeopardizing 
the trust and confidence of the policy- 
holders in their continued financial sta- 
bility because of the added risks in- 
volved,” he added, “many health and 
accident companies met the challenge 
by adopt ng a liberal construction of 
the war ciauses. Most of the companies 
have aanounced their willingness to 
waive the strict enforcement of such 
clauses, except in case of direct enemy 
invasion or bombardment. 
No Uniformity Expected 

“So long as each company is free to 
take into consideration its own war risk 
exposure, geographical and otherwise, 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Powell Tells of Problems Faced by 
A. & H. Business Due to the War 


Conference President Vigorously Opposes Federal Health 


Insurance; Favors Government’s Controlled Economy 
Plan; Many New Underwriting Problems 


Mo., 


delivered by 


May 26.—The presi- 
John M. 
Life 


Kansas City, 
dential address 


Powell, president, Loyal Protective 


of Boston, this morning in opening the 
forty-first annual meeting of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference in 
Hotel Muehlebach hailed as 
one of the finest ever presented before 
With courage 


here was 


a conference gathering. 


and vision Mr. Powell discussed some 
of the problems now faced by the A. & 
H. business, heightened by wartime con- 


conclusion that 
that “should 


balance nor 


and reached the 


ditions, 


1 


none has yet shown up 


make us lose our sense of 
should shake our confidence in the great 


lopment which private accident and 


deve 
ealth insurance should have.” In fact, 
he declared that many of the devetop- 
ment which may cause the companies 
change some of their methods and 
ns may result in strengthening the 
usiness rather than injuring it 


Claim Situation “Extremely Favorable” 








In turn, the speaker viewed—but not 
with alarm situations which have 
ed up in connection with invest 
ts, equipt supplies, person- 
] derwt Federal competi- 
He was report that the 
situation is “extremely favorable” 
1 ed that because of this fact the 
es should not be lulled into a 
se sense of security Rather, with 
claim situation being what it is, 
“we are given a fine opportunity to put 
uses in order if there is anything 
t we need do. It gives us an 
to write down any invest- 
ts which we may be concerned, and 
rtunity to build up our re- 

Federal Health Ins. Threat 
he threat of Federal health insur- 
‘ame tor considerable atten- 


Mr. Powell. Two developments 
I matter, he 
greater force 
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rs | lan to include 
J ral | providing cash 
ber S 1 temporary 
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benefits. The second development of 
in I roval of a law 
29 f this ear 
S ial 
ness | We are el 
alread f the utmos 
import 5 s.” sa ‘ 
Sf eake 
Mr. Powel é 
two splendid papers I ealt 





ths, one by 

arold R. Gordon 

lub of New York 

an ie other by E. J. Faulkner, Wood- 


JOHN M. POWELL 


men Accident president, before the Chi- 
cago A. & H. Club. 

Reflecting the sentiments of many on 
Federal health insurance, the speaker 
emphasized: “Whenever we find a poly 
being advocated that appears to be con- 
trary to established American principles 
we must in all loyalty inquire as to why 
such matter is being advocated at the 
present time. Is the suggested plan of 
real help in our war effort, or have the 
advocates of the scheme endeavored to 
seize upon a war psychology to put into 


effect new socialistic theories? 
‘Let us examine the proposal of Fed- 
eral health insurance so far as assisting 


effort is concerned. If it is 
war effort it must be in 
either in financing the 
available more man- 


in the 


t 


War 
in the 
one of two places, 
war or in making 
power. 

‘As regards financing the war, how 
can it be any substantial factor unless 
it is proposed to charge materially more 
than enough to cover claim payments 
and expenses. If it is proposed to charge 
materially more than the necessary costs, 


a) assist 


would indeed be a serious matter as 
it would be inflicting upon the masses 
leavy financial burden with a sugar 





1¢ form of sickness benefits 
t financing the war would 
emely distasteful and if under- 
stood srg never be pted by the 
\merican publi 

Mr. Powell pialieiteicl that the 

Federal health insurance at 
as having an important part in 


Such a form of 
acce 


ad- 





the war cannot be seriously 

Ce] . As regards making more man- 

wer available in our war effort, he 

proved by analysis that this argument, 


pointed out that 


oo, is erroneous. He 
t would be ex- 


tin up the svstem 


pensive; would take thousands of people 
around the country to administer, and 
erefore, the very first step would 


these thousands of people 
ility of being used di- 


war effort 


move 





in the 
Viewed as Peacetime Proposition 


The speaker then argued—and_ con- 
vincingly—that Federal health insurance 
is not even advisable as a peacetime 
proposition. He noted only one serious 


! i 
argument that can be made against pri- 





vate & H. insurance and that is that 
“we ‘s not cover enough people.” But 
here again, he added, a Federal plan 
would fall down in the most serious 
case, i. @, among the un- 
employed. 

As regards the total coverage in force 
among the employed, Mr. Powell ad- 
mitted that “we have a long way to go.” 
He added: “But after all, why do the 
proponents of Federal insurance elect 
the present time to establish the plan? 
\ splendid development in health in- 
surance has taken place in approximately 
a half century. That is a matter for 
which the companies should be com- 
mended, not condemned. What is a 
half century over the life of a civiliza- 
tion or of a nation? 

“About the only other serious criticism 
that is made of private accident and 
health companies is that costs are too 
high. Careful analysis, however, will 
show that there is no criticism sufh- 
cient to warrant the substitution of any 
other plan.” 

Mr. Powell's closing thought on Fed- 
eral insurance was that the business 
should determine to fight for “the splen- 
did institution of A. & H. insurance 
which has been built up by private ini- 
tiative and not let any false ideas as to 
what is patriotic deter us from that 


course. 


sickness 


Investment Problems 

Tackling the increasingly difficult 
question of finding new investments to 
provide a fair rate of return, Mr. Powell 
declared that two new factors are bound 
to play important narts in company in- 
vestment policies. These are (1) the 
rapidly increasing Government indebted- 
ness and (2) the greatly increased tax 
rate on corporations in general. ; 

On the first problem he said that if 
Government indebtedness continues to 
increase at the rate indicated over a 
period extending very far into the 
future, it seems inconceivable that there 
will not be a substantial effect on the 
rate paid for borrowed money. “As the 
rate of interest rises, it of course fol- 
lows that the market value of our assets, 
particularly long-term — bonds, falls.” 
Therefore, he felt that if too big a per- 
centage of assets are invested in long- 
term bonds “we must be prepared for 
a substantial shrinkage.” 

Discussing the increased tax rate Mr. 
Powell said: “Until the present war cor- 
poration tax rates have never been near- 


ly so high. As a result, in times of 
high business activity the corporations 
whose bonds enjoyed only a moderate 
rating could usually build up their 


financial strength during the prosperous 
years so that their chances of weather- 
ing the lean years were good. Now, 
however, tax rates are so high that even 
in the profitable years the amount which 
can be set aside for future lean years 
is much smaller. We are, therefore, con- 
fronted with the problem of watching 
our borderline bonds still more closely.” 


Agency Recruiting More Difficult 


Turning to agency personnel prob- 
lems, Mr. Powell said that every agency 
company without doubt has been affected 
by (1) the loss of men into the service, 
and (2) the loss of some producers into 
defense activities. Thus, agency recruit- 
ing has become far more difficult. As 
to what kind of an attitude to take 
toward these moves, his opinion was that 
“all of us may at times have our better 
judg sment swayed by a false impression 
and some- 


of what patriotism requires; 
times we do not fully appreciate the 
essential service which the institution 


of A. & H. insurance is performing.” 
Not only is the business performing in 
great style in its primary service of 
funds for the disabled but the 
a big part in the 


Prov iding 





companies are playing 
financing of the war, as well as helping 
in the prevention of inflation. 


Thus, Mr. Powell thought that every 
reasonable effort should be used to show 
“our more successful salesmen the im- 
portance of remaining in the business 
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Casualty Agents and 
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What have you done to replace 
auto insurance premium income 
that now faces a drastic reduc. 
tion? Delay is dangerous. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE, one 
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not only for their own good when viewed 
over a period of years but also for the 
good of the business and the service to 
the country. 

“Without a doubt,” he concluded, “we 
shall have to get along with less man- 
power in the field.” But pointing to the 
experience in Canada after she entered 
the w ar—increased sales even with lower 
manpower—there is every reason to be- 
lieve that as soon as the rapidly chang- 
ing business regulations in the U. S. 
hecome somewhat stabilized, “we should 
experience a higher production here.” 


Underwriting Factors 


This brought the speaker to a con- 
sideration of new underwriting factors 
which he spoke of as being (1) the war 
risk hazards; (2) occupational changes, 
and (3) the question of inflation and 
pl: anned economy. On the first he said: 

“Companies are really concerned as to 
how far they should go in meeting war 
risk hazards. This matter was well cov- 
ered recently by Superintendent Pink 
of New York who said: ‘We are nat- 
urally torn between two conflicting de- 
sires, both of them laudable—one, to do 
everything that we are called upon to 
further the war effort; the other to 
maintain the solvency of the institution. 
If we go too deeply into untried fields 
we may not be able to carry out our 
contracts to the full letter and_ spirit 
of the law. This would disrupt the na 
tional effort far more than any failure 
to meet the call for new and uncalcu- 
lated endeavors. It would seem that we 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Rigidity in Investments a Danger 


To Be Avoided, Says F. J. ‘Travers 


Kansas City, Mo., May 26.—In a time- 
ly talk on “Investments” Frank J. Trav- 
ers, second vice-president, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, gave to the H. & A. Con- 
ference convention this afternoon some 
examples of rigidity in investments. He 
brought out that in the old days there 
was a tendency among some investment 
managers to rely almost solely upon re?- 
son and intuition, ignoring past record. 
This attitude, declared Mr. Travers, was 
bad. But the present-day investor who 
is satishied with a purely static approach 
to investment analysis, or whose analysis 
of a bond goes no further than compu‘a- 
tion of the times interest earned and 
ratio of debt to property, is probably 
just as guilty of poor investment man- 
agement as his old time predecessor, 
declared the sneaker. Giving some ex- 
amples of rigiditv in investment think- 
ing, he continued: 

Bonds Becoming Less Liquid 

“Examples of rigidity in investment 
thinking include some of the following: 
Because of the experience of the last 
severe depression, many investors con- 
tinue to believe that bonds are liquid 
and real estate mortgage loans are a 
frozen type of investment. The truth 
of the matter is that the character of 
these two types of investment is chang- 
ing. Bonds are becoming less liquid 
because they are going into fewer hands, 
mostly the giant life companies, and so 
are losing the ready marketability which 
they had under former conditions. Real 
estate mortgage loan liquidity has been 
improved by almost universal provision 
for rapid debt repayment over a reason- 
able period of time, as well as by an 
active mortgage market in the case of 
standardized residential mortgage loans. 
The comparative long maturities of most 
bonds and the failure to provide for 
adequate debt tepayvment further tend 
to reduce the effective liquidity of bonds. 

“The rather typical view that Aaa 
rated bonds are practically riskless is 
another instance of rigidity in invest- 
ment thinking. Investors who were pre- 
sumably conservative made the same 
error back in the 1890's when the rail- 
road outlook seemed so secure that top 
credit bonds, having no debt repayment 
provision and maturing in one hundred 
vears, were nevertheless well received 
In the past decade public utility bonds 
have been the favored credits, and they 
represent about one-third of the recent 
vearly increases in life company assets 
Typically, they mature thirty years after 
date of issue and provide for no more 
than a 1% yearly sinking fund; so that 
in effect they may as well have maturi- 
ties of one hundred years. Obviously, 
h obligations are anything but risk- 
less in this fast 1 








changing world; and 
their 234% yield surely offers inadequate 
compensation for any considerable risk 

“The investor must guard against the 
type of thinking which assumes that an 
which is prosperous today will 
‘ontinue to prosper indefinitely 


“Many other examples may be cited 


industry 


such as the danger in over-emphasizing 
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TRAVERS 


FRANK J. 


mere terminology or description of se- 
curities. The depression experience of 
the early 1930's removed some of the 
glamour from the words ‘first’ mort- 
gage. More and more bond investors 
and supervising authorities are likely to 
look behind the mere title of a security 
and ascertain the priority of claim upon 
the company’s earning power and the 
adequacy and stability of those earn- 


ings.” 
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O’Connor Builds Morale in 
Talk to K. C. Civic Club 

Members of Kansas City’s Coopera- 
tive Club were given a swift, condensed 
picture of the far-flung A. & H. insur- 
ance business at their luncheon meet- 
ing on Tuesday when E. H. O’Connor, 
agency manager, accident department of 
Provident L. & A., was their guest 
speaker. He featured the tremendous 
role that salesmen can plan in helping 
to build and sustain morale during the 
war period. 

Mr. O’Connor’s talk was one of three 
arranged by the H. & A. Conference in 
connection with its forty-first annual 
convention this week as a public rela- 
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tions builder. He pointed out that in 
addition to the great service which dis- 
ability protection affords in replacing 
lost earning power, it likewise performs 
a national service in that it helps to re- 
duce the danger of inflation. Much ex- 
cess money is taken off a depleted com- 
modity market, and large portions of 
the premium dollars are invested in 
government bonds or industrial securi- 
ties, all of which directly aids the war 
effort. 





E. J. Faulkner’s Absence 
Regretted by Many Friends 


Kansas City, Mo. May 26.—Greatly 
missed at this convention is E. J. Faulk- 
ner, president, Woodmen Accident, who 
is second vice-president of the H. & A. 
Conference and chairman of its commit- 
tee on education. Mr. Faulkner report- 
ed to Washington early this month for 
Army Air Corps duty as a second lieu- 
tenant and, accardingly, will be “on the 
shelf” so far as conference matters are 
concerned for the duration of the war. 

But his absence did not prevent many 
of his friends and admirers in the Con- 
ference ranks from referring to his name 
and deeds. J. H. Torrance, Business 
Men’s Assurance, who was chairman of 
the convention committee, spoke of the 
interest and enthusiasm which Mr. 
Faulkner displayed in planning for this 
convention. The objective was to make 
it as helpful as possible to every mem- 
ber company in the light of the all-out 
war effort, and Mr. Torrance believes 
that this has been accomplished. 

Executive Secretary Harold R. Gor- 
don also pointed to Mr. Faulkner's fine 
work as educational chairman in giving 
his annual report. The Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference Insti- 
tute, now a vear old, was close to Mr. 
Faulkner's heart and Mr. Gordon said 
that its total enrollment in the first 
year of operation was 147 students—a 
fine indication of the increasing desire 
on the part of home office employes to 
know more about the A. & H. business. 

Leadership of the Woodmen Compa- 
nies in Mr, Faulkner's absence is vested 
in R. L. Spangler, recently advanced to 
executive vice-president, and he is pres- 
ent at this meeting. 


NO NON-CAN. REPORT 

John H. Miller, vice-president and ac- 
tuary, Monarch Life, who is chairman 
of the Conference committee on not 
cancellable A. & H., did not make @ 
report at the Kansas City meeting. He 
said that no matters of any importance 
had been brought before his committee 
during the past year. 
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Conference at Peak 
Of Its Usefulness 


GORDON’S REPORT INDICATES 
War Acdidvat Policy “Poel” Up fer 


Consideration; Membership and 
Finances In Fine Shape 


Kansas City, Mo., May 28—A bird’s- 
eve view of one of the busiest years the 
H. & A. Underwriters Conference has 
ever experienced was presented in the 
annual report today of Executive Secre- 
tary Harold R. Gordon, submitted to the 
executive session. Proud of the fact 
that the A. & H. business rose to new 
heights in 1941—that its premium in- 
come for the first time exceeded the 
$300,000,000 mark, and that the number 
of policyholders insured exceeded for 
the first time 21,000,000 persons—Mr. 
Gordon was glad to report that the Con- 
ference has kept pace with this remark- 
able growth. Its membership has 
reached the peak point of 105 companies 
with nine applications pending at this 
time; its finances indicate the largest in- 
come the Conference has ever received. 
And despite added costs of supplies, 
more outside activity expense, an in- 
crease in remunerations for the execu- 
tive staff, “we show an increase of 
about $3,500 in our balance at the end 
of the fiscal year over last year.” 


War Hazard; Proposed “Pool” Plan 


No subject discussed in Mr. Gordon’s 
report received keener interest than his 
remarks on the war hazard. He pointed 
to the numerous conferences on this sub- 
iect held by groups of Conference mem- 
bers at regional meetings and elsewhere 
to discuss the war exclusion clause and 
military and naval service clause in ac- 
cident policies. Then he said: “The ma- 
jority of Conference members have con- 
sidered the direct war hazard itself as 
something beyond the scope of individual 
company coverage and have excluded it 
from their policies; although a few 
members have been exceptions to this 
practice and cover the war hazard in 
all accident coverage. 

“All companies have adopted a liberal 
attitude toward the definition of a war 
hazard and have limited such hazard to 
direct enemv invasion, bombardment, 
and attack. Practically all members have 
modified their military and naval serv- 
ice clause to cover those in the service 
while in Continental United States if 
the policyholder in service desires to re- 
tain his coverage.” ; 

Mr. Gordon next brought up the pro- 
nosed war accident policy which has 
been receiving study by a special com- 
mittee headed by C. O. Pauley, secre- 
tary, Great Northern Life. The Con- 
ference is not on record in any way as 
yet concerning this matter; nor is the 
committee urging its adoption. Mr. Gor- 
don spoke of it as “an opportunity for 
the accident insurance business to offer 
to the people of the United States a 
limited amount of accident protection 
caused by direct war injuries under a 
‘pool’ plan which would react most 
favorably to our business.” 


Educational Program Flourished 


Encouragingly, the report said that 
more progress has been made in the 
Conference educational program than 


With the inauguration of 





rh & Accident Underwriters 
Conference Institute last year, a num- 
ber of companies organized classes of 


home office employes for 
the Institute 


study under 
Upon completion of these 
courses of study last November, sixty- 
six certificates were awarded to those 
who successfully completed their work. 
Immediately after the first examinations 
were finished, new classes were organ- 
ized and on May 18 examinations were 
again given to seventy-three students. 
The total enrollment the first year of 
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operation was the Institute of 147 stu- 
dents, which Mr. Gordon regarded as “a 
fine indication of the increasing desire 
on the part of many of our home office 
employes to know more about our busi- 
ness.” 

Legislative Activity 

Legislative activity received attention 
in the report particularly with respect 
to two trends which, said Mr. Gordon, 
should furnish a guide for future action. 
He explained: 

“For the first time, as far as is known, 
a bill was introduced in New York State 
setting up a rating authority in the In- 
surance Department for group A. & H. 
policies. This legislation was opposed 
by the Conference, not so much for the 
reason that it would directly affect us 
at the present time, but for the funda- 
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mental reason that we believe our busi- 
ness dislikes the determination of acci- 
dent and health insurance rates by state 
supervisory bodies. If and when a state 
insurance department becomes a regu- 
latory authority on accident and health 
rates, irrespective of what class of busi- 
ness the authority is conferred upon, it 
will mark a distinct step for rate con- 
trol over our entire business. We do 
not believe that the business wants this, 
nor do we believe that it is to the best 
interests of the public to have it. It 
stifles competition, raising the cost of 
insurance to the public and will. regi- 
ment our business to a degree that will 
lead to the ultimate elimination of pri- 
vate insurance. 

“Another trend is the increasing dif- 
ficulty encountered by A. & H. com- 
panies in obtaining licenses for new men 
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Clear Thinking Needed 


Closing paragraphs of Secretary Gor- 
don’s report well expressed the need at 
this time for clear thinking in the A, 
& H. business. He said: “Never before 
has there been an occasion for a greater 
degree of cooperation on the part of all 
companies in the accident and _ health 
business. We are confronted not only 
with many problems, but most of them 
of a very serious character, and it will 
take clear thinking and the fullest con- 
sideration of all serious minded execu- 
tives to keep the ship of accident and 
health insurance on a level keel.” 








under new agency qualification laws. In 
New York State the operation of the 
licensing law makes it most difficult to 
obtain new agents. A bill was intro- 
duced providing for a temporary four 
months license, but due to a defect in 
the bill with respect to life agents, the 
bill was defeated. A temporary license 
for accident and health men would be 
a solution to the problem of obtaining 
new men in not only New York but in 
other states where so much time must 
elapse between the application for a 
license and the determination of whether 
the man is qualified by examination, that 
manv men are lost to our business. 

“We have also the difficulty in Ohio 
of the requirement that men desiring to 
seli only accident and health insurance 
take examinations covering many other 
lines. Some effort should be made to 
concentrate more upon this problem in 
the coming year. Perhaps our active 
agency management committee could be 
prevailed upon to undertake a solution 
to this problem.” 

Claim Complaint Survey 

A new activity of the conference last 
year was a survey of claim inquiries 
made to state insurance departments 
upon A. & H. policies. This was inl- 
tiated following the annual meeting last 
June of the insurance commissioners !n 
Detroit. Mr. Gordon said the survey 
was covered in eight states during the 
months of August and September, and 
that while the tabulation of these com- 
plaints is completed and ready in pub- 
lished form, “it will not be released until 
after its review by the accident and 
health committee of the insurance com: 
missioners.” 

Regional Meetings 

Attention was also called to the series 
of successful regional meetings held by 
the conference last year which Mr. 
Gordon spoke of as “increasingly, valu: 
able.” They were held in Cincinnat!, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., and Boston. An 
entire day was consumed at each point 
in informal discussion of many topics 
principally the war hazard. Mr. Gordon 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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John Panchuk’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 37) 


and place its own interpretation on the 
war exclusion clauses, no uniformity 
can be reasonably expected in the treat- 
ment of the subject by the companies. 
Less than half a dozen Insurance De- 
partments are known to have made 
any rules or issued any recommendations 


affecting the modification of the war 


clauses. 
“At present only the Insurance Com- 


missioner of California requires that 
sich changes pear be by approved 
rider attached to the policy whenever 
insured desires to modify or extend 
under the war or military serv- 
Illinois requires the use 
of a statutory standard form of war 
and military service exclusion clause. 
Michigan requires the filing of informa- 
tion on a questionnaire form by com- 
panies explaining their interpretation of 
any military service or war clause tound 
in their policies and filing all bulletins, 
and instructions issued by the companies 
interpreting the same. New Jersey, 
California, Oklahoma and a few other 
states require that the unearned portion 
of the premium be returned on request 
from the date of military or naval serv- 
ice if coverage is excluded by virtue of 
such service.” 

Mr. Panchuk then pointed out that in 
considering war exclusion clauses it is 
necessary to bear in mind the variously 
phrased military and naval service 
clauses and the naked war or act of war 
exclusions, as the former type does not 
affect civilians whereas the latter affects 
civilians almost exclusively. 

Illinois Exclusion Clause 

As applied to the military or naval 
service, the Illinois war exclusion clause 
used by many conference companies, is 
a status clause, affording no coverage to 
the insured while in service, Mr. Pan- 
chuk said. Some companies either 
suspend or cancel coverage upon entry 
of the assured into the service and re- 
turn a pro rata portion of the premium 
with the understanding that reinstate- 
ment without loss of accumulations will 
be entertained. Continuing he explained: 

“Some companies, in lieu of suspend- 
ing or accepting cancellation of the 
policy and refunding the unearned por- 
tion of the premiums, have construed 
their military and naval service clauses 
to the effect that losses sustained while 
in such service within the continental 
limits of the United States, and not 
lue to direct enemy invasion, resistance 
thereto, or bombardment, will be cov- 
ered like any other civilian losses. It 
is reported that such limited waivers 
of the military service clause have been 
announced by the Monarch Life of 
Springfield, Commercial Travelers, Mu- 
tual Benefit Health & Accident, Occi- 


the 
coverage 
ice clauses. 


dental, Travelers, Great Northern Life, 
Massachusetts Protective and National 
Casualty. Such waivers have been an- 


nounced either without restriction as to 
the time limit or with a time limitation 
not beyond January 1, 1943, subject to 
further extension at the option of the 
company, 

“While the legal effect of a waiver 
or modification of the policy provisions 
otherwise than i a rider may be ques- 
tonable, there is little doubt that until 
lurther notice, ‘aan which have 
given public notice, whether semi-official 
in character or not, of the construction 
or interpretation they propose to place 
on their war and military service clauses, 
will adhere to such interpretation in a 
given case, particularly where a_ policy 
may have been issued or a renewal ef- 
tected upon the basis of an official com- 
Dany construction of the clause and its 
application.” 

’ Holds Death Accidental 

Finally, the speaker pointed to the 
aforementioned U. S. Supreme Court 
Opinion in the case of Interstate Busi- 
ness Men’s Accident 


Association vs. 


Office Management Session Views 
Practical Problems of Wartime 


K. H. O’Connor Talks on Office Equipment; L. D. Ramsey 
Leads Personnel Symposium; D. A. Long on Handling Appli- 


cations; W. M. Hobart on Records; 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27.—The ex- 
tent to which the war has affected home 
office management, creating new and 
difficult problems as regards equipment, 
personnel, keeping of records, eic., was 
pictured this afternoon by speakers at 
the home office management session of 
the H. & A. Underwriters Conference. 
Presiding officer was E. A. McCord, 
president, Illinois Mutual Casualty, who 
is chairman of the home office manage- 
ment committee in the conference. Dis- 
cussion followed each address presented. 

kK. H. O’Connor, manager, claims de- 
partment, The Maccabees "of Detroit, 
was the first speaker and his subject 
was “Office Equipment, Conse rvation of 
Materials.” Next came a “Personnel” 
symposium led by L. D. Ramsey, sec- 
retary, Business Men’s Assurance. D. A. 
Long, chief underwriter, Mutual Bene- 
fit Health & Accident, spoke next on 
“Handling Applications” and he was fol- 
lowed by M. W. Hobart, secretary, Min- 
isters Life & Casualty Union, with a talk 
on “Handling Records.” Following is a 
review of these lead-off addresses 


K. H. O’CONNOR 


“Conservation of Materials’ 








Mr. O’Connor said that the present 
day problem, insofar as office equipment 
is concerned, is not what to get but how 





Lester, 250 U. S. 662, and the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court decision that death on 
the battlefield is accidental or by acci- 
dental means. This conclusion is predi- 
cated upon the theory that although the 
shooting or other form of attack are 
for the purpose of killing or disabling, it 
is chance that determines the specific 
victim and not the operator of the 
weapon which inflicts the loss. On this 
basis liability was held to attach when 
the insured was killed by an enemy shell 
in hattle, and also where the insured was 
drowned as a result of the torpedoing 
of a transport on which he was sailing. 





Noncancellable Accident and Sickness Insurance 


E. A. McCord Presides 


to get it and how to prolong the life of 
present materials. 

“The chances of accident 
companies securing priority 
said, “is undoubtedly very remote. Ac- 
cident and health companies are cer- 
caale assisting in the war effort by pro- 
viding loss of time and hospital indem- 
nity, which most peti at eliminates 
worry on the part of the disabled per- 
when he will 
production. 
enthusi- 


and health 


ratings,” he 


son and hastens the time 
be able to return to active 


It is difficult, however, to get 


astic that this theory will do much to 
better our rating with the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


“The multiple-line casualty companies 
writing a substantial part of their busi- 
ness in lines of coverage classified as 
workmen’s compensation, general liabil- 
itv, fidelity and surety in connection 


with contracts for Governmental proj- 
ects, have been able to secure a rating 
entitling them to priority in the pur- 
chase of office equipment. <A _ rather 
brief investigation, however, does not 
reveal that any company, writing pre- 


dominantly accident and health business, 
has received anything better than an 
\-10 rating. If any company in this 
classification has received a better rat- 
ing than this, | am sure that all con- 
ference companies would be glad to 
know of it.” 
Maintaining Present Equipment 

It naturally follows, Mr. O’Connor 
said, that when new office equipment 
cannot be purchased, attention is direct- 
ed to the best possible means of main- 
taining present equipment; previously 
the maintenance of equipment has been 
a secondary matter but now it becomes 
one of primary importance. He said 
it is now popular to provide more fre- 
quent and more rigid inspections of all 


office equipment so that sossibhe » break- 
down may be averted. . ' 
“This matter of inspection of equip- 


ment has also presented its difficulties,” 
he said, “because many experienced in- 
spectors and repair men have left the 
equipment maintenance business for em- 
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ployment in defense industries. We, in 
Detroit, have been particularly affected 
by this condition, and as a result have 
siven serious consideration to establish- 
ing a full-time service department with 
the inspector or repair man on the 
company payroll. Depending on the 
size of the home office, this may be a 
practical solution because it will elimi- 
nate the difficulty of having inexperi- 
enced help doing the inspecting and re- 
pairing. It will make more frequen: 
inspections possible and will be advan- 
tageous in that a repair man is avail- 
able at any time. 
Reduction of Costs 

On the subject of reduction of 
of operation, he said one method of 
reducing costs which has unlimited pos- 
sibilities may be described as a “de- 
partment audit” to be,made by an indi- 
vidual or a small committee. 

“The procedures in each department 
should be carefully reviewed to deter- 
mine if the procedure is necessary and 
if it is the best procedure,” he said. 
“We are primarily interested in deter- 
mining whether or not a procedure se- 
cures results which justify the time and 
expense involved. This appraisal fre- 
quently uncovers a duplication of work. 
Such duplications are often found in 
the preparation of reports and state- 
ments. 

“Some reports are 
sult of a particular incident. Often 
the necessity for these reports disap- 
pears because of changing circumstances, 
but the reports continue since they have 
become a part of the daily responsibili- 
ties of a particular clerk. The de- 
partmental audit will make it possible 
to eliminate such unnecessary reports.” 


costs 


ordered as a re- 


D. "a LONG 
“Handling of Applications” 


“With the production of new health 
and accident applications in high gear 
Mr. Long said, “and with the current 
economic problems of employment 
caused by the present world conflict 
home office executives are confronted 
with many perplexing problems as to 
the handling of a large gio air of new 
business with accuracy, speed and ef- 
neiency. : 

“Tl am not suggesting that any 
pany adopt our method of handling new 
business. After many years of experi- 
mentation, mniilieaion and dlusiaas: ion 
of some routines, our systems are still 
subject to occasional change. The 
plest, most accurate and best methods 
have apparently not yet been discovered: 


however, I do hope that some of our 


com- 


sim- 


routines or systems which will be sum- 
marized and which have worked well 
for the Mutual Benefit Health & Ace 


dent will prove 
office routine.” 

Explaining that his company operates 
exclusively on the general agency plan, 
Mr. Long said that each manager is 


your 


helpful in improvin 


allotted a territory covering from a few 
counties up to one or more states. All 
business written in each territory is 
submitted through the local manager's 


office where complete records of all new 


business as well as business in force 
are kept. 
Applications Given Preference 
Mr. Long then in effect carried an 


application through from its inception; 


from the soliciting agent to the branch 
office to the home office. At the home 
office, applications tor new policies % 





given preference over all incom ng 
Applications are rushed to the conser- 
vation department which places them in 


groups, usually fifty in number, for 
speedy handling. They are usually 
grouped by states. Applications for hos 
pital policies are submitted separately 
from regular A. & H. applications and 
are grouped separately since they re- 
quire a different set of underwriting 
rules. 


The speaker then described his com- 
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John M. Powell Combines Skill as 


Actuary With Leadership Ability 
By Wallace L. Clapp 


Any appraisal of John M. Powell, 
Loval Protective Life leader, must take 
into consideration the fact that he is 
a combination of studious actuary and 
the practical chief executive. But it is 
his actuarial training—and he will be the 
first to agree—which has contributed 
materially to his sticcess as an executive 
and administrator. 

During the past year he has done an 
outstanding job as president of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, which organization has now a 
membership of 114 companies through- 
out the country. Coping with new and 
serious problems as a result of the war, 
Mr. Powell has demonstrated leadership, 
and the ability to think and act wisely. 
His greatest asset has been his analy- 
tical ability—that is, sizing up a problem 
from every possible angle and_ then 
reaching a conclusion which is logical 
and in most instances, correct. 

Ability Shown in Non-Can Study 

One of the best demonstrations of Mr. 
Powell's analytical ability, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, came a few years back 
when he was handed the job of figur- 
ing out what should be the proper re- 
serve basis for non-cancellable A. & H. 
policies. This was a back-breaking un- 
dertaking of the Health & Accident Con- 
ference and Mr. Powell was appointed 
chairman of a special committee which 
did the research. It took about three 
years to complete the job but when it 
was done and approved by the Con- 
ference, Mr. Powell and his aides had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the 
table of non-cancellable reserves which 
they set up bids fair to being recognized 


as the accepted standard throughout 
the country. It has already been ap- 
proved by Insurance Departments of 
New York, Massachusetts and many 


other states. 
Began Life on a Farm 

Like so many other leaders in in- 
surance Mr. Powell began life on a 
farm. He worked his way through Indi- 
ana University hoeing weeds at $1 a 
day (Summer vacations) and also teach- 
i Deciding to make actuarial 
work his career he joined the Travelers 
in 1915 and there, in one of the best 
actuarial departments in the country, he 
obtained his initial training. During the 
first World War Mr. Powell was an in- 
structor—and a good one—in mathe- 
matics in the Field Artillery. 


ing school. 


From 1920 until 1931 Mr. Powell was 
with the Columbian National Life of 
Boston as actuary, and during those 


years he also served on the actuarial 
committee of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters. 
Turning Point in His Career 
He will always regard as the turning 
point in his career the day in 1931 when 
he resigned from Columbian National to 
accept the presidency of the Loyal Pro- 
tective which had merged with the 
Ridgely Protective Association the pre- 
vious December 31, and increased its 
capitalization. Taking a good grip on 
company, Mr. 


1935, to organize a 


rohit nt thic 


This was called the 
] al | s later that com- 
Loval Protective were com- 





bined under the title of Loyal Protective 
Life Insurance Co. and with Mr. Powell 
as chief executive. Successfully the com- 
pany has written A. & H. and non-can- 
cellable insurance and life policies, and 
its writers in both departments have 
shown healthy gains in recent years. 
The past year, in fact, represented the 
peak in production for the Loyal. 


Despite the demands which a 


last 


growing, well planted company organiza- 
tion have made upon him, John M. 
Powell has found time to participate in 
outside affairs. He is a member of the 

\ctuarial Societv of America, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries and the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society. Twice he has 
been president of the Actuaries Club of 
Massachusetts and Northern New Ene- 
land companies. In addition, Mr. Powell 
has given a lot of time to the Health 
& Accident Conference. He has served 
successively as secretary, vice-president, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
and the past vear as president. He also 
carried on with all his other duties the 
exacting chairmanship of the non-can- 
cellable committee. 

Paid Tribute in Kansas City 

Having given so full a participation in 
Conference activities it was both well- 
earned and entirely justified that Mr. 
Powell should have received the appre- 
ciation this week in Kansas City of the 
Conference. He now retires from the 
presidency to a place on the executive 
committee. But knowing his restless 
desire to be useful the writer believes 
that it will not be long before he is 
again “hard at work” on some special 
Conference assignment. 

One of his admirers told the writer 
recently that John M. Powell was one 
of the brightest executives in the A. & 
H. field, in his opinion. Observing that 
his excellent analytical ability was prob- 


John has not only the actuarial ability 
but he is fortunate in making practical 
application of this type of thinking to 
everyday procedure. And when you 
have a good actuary who possesses some 
degree of practicability, you have an 
excellent executive. It is this combina- 
tion that has made John Powell a dis- 
tinct asset to the Conference during the 
few years.” 

Community Leader 

The personal side of Mr. 
nature is seen in his love of home and 
family life; his fondness for outdoor 
sports—especially boating and golf. He 
and his son, Jerry, participate in the 
season in sailboat racing out of South 
Yarmouth on Cape Cod, and frequently 
they bring home first prizes for sailing 
skill. 

Last Winter Mr. Powell was chair- 
man of the special gifts committee for 
the Red Cross War Fund campaign in 
his home town, Waban, Mass. It went 
well over the top. At home he is presi- 
dent of the Waban Club. When he was 
elected to this post in 1940 its member- 
ship had reached a dangerously low 
voint and was going lower. The club 
also. faced serious financial problems. 
Within nine months after John Powell 
took the presidency, the membership 
limit of 400 had been reached with a 
substantial waiting list, and its opera- 
tions put on a sound basis. That’s a 
typical example of the Powell ability to 
vet results. 


past 


Powell’s 


MANZELMANN SPEAKER 
Kansas City, Mo., May 26- 
Manzelmann, president, North American 
Accident, was the luncheon speaker here 
today at the H. & A. Conference meet- 
ing. 


George 
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Nine New Members 


Kansas City, Mo., May 27—Nine new 
welcomed into the 
including 


members are being 
Conference at this meeting, 
Allstate Insurance, Chicago; American 
Farmers Mutual Automobile, St. Paul; 
Combined Mutual Casualty, Chicago; 
Farm Bureau Mutual, Columbus; Great 
West Life, Winnipeg; Postal Life & 
Casualty, Kansas City; Professional In- 
surance Corp., Jacksonville, Fla.; Wol- 
verine of Lansing, and Haight, Davis & 
Haight, Inc., Indianapolis. 


INVITED TO MEETING JUNE 5 

Kansas City, Mo., May 26.—President 
John M. Powell, Loyal Protective, te- 
ceived a wire today from W. F. White, 
Eagle, Globe and Royal Indemnity com- 
panies, in his capacity as governing com- 
mittee chairman, Bureau of Personal A. 
& H. Underwriters, inviting him and 
other officers of the Conference to at- 
tend the Bureau’s annual meeting June 


5 at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


LEHMAN SIGNS A. & H. BILL 

Governor Herbert H. Lehman has ap- 
proved the Hampton bill as chapter 91 
laws of 1942 amending section 221 In- 
surance Law to provide that no domes- 
tic, foreign or alien insurer shall issue 
a group accident or health insurance 
policy or contract which shall not ap- 
pear to be self-supporting on reasonable 
assumption as to morbidity or other ap- 
propriate claim rate, interest and ex 
pense determined by Insurance Superit- 
tcndent, from schedules and experience 
data filed with him. (S Int 1470, Printed 
No. 1784.) 
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Home Office Management Session 
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pany’s system of sorting and indexing, 
with geographic file for cross reference. 
“Upon arrival in the underwriting de- 
partment,” he explained, “they are first 
checked by preliminary underwriters 
who carefully review the applications, 
decode impairments, check classifications 
and premium, and code on the reverse 
side of applications, any hosvital sup- 
plements or special benefit riders to be 
added. The preliminary underwriters 
make suggestions as to standardization 
rider forms for the final underwriters, 
assemble information on previous claims 
and make recommendations for review 
by the final underwriters.” 
MELL W. HOBART 
“Handling of Records” 


' 

Mr. Hobart started out with the fol- 
lowing word picture of the transactions 
which are part of the typical day’s work 
in the home office: 

“Vesterday one of your agents got 
Peter Johansson on the dotted line; 
yesterday your underwriting department 
received medical examination report from 
Dr. Bones of Burlington; your attorney 
wrote the New York Department about 
taxes; your claim department settled for 
a suicide in Sedalia; your office man- 
ager hired a file clerk; Mary O’Grady’s 
premium arrived in the morning mail; 
you bought $100,000 U. S. Government 
2%’s of the Tap issue; your secretary 
punched the time clock on her way out 
at 2%4 seconds past 4 o’clock. 

“Today each of these transactions, and 
ten thousand others, is reflected in a 
record which is appropriate in its form, 
its accuracy, its degree of permanency, 
its availability, location and housing, to 
the nature of the transaction and its 
future importance.” 

Better Filing System 

_ The speaker then quoted from a letter 
from an office equipment company which 
said: “The overwhelming success of the 
Germans is derivable from the fact that 
they entered the war with a better filing 
system.” Saying that records are more 
important than ever before in the his- 
tory of business, Mr. Hobart continued: 

“Any one of you can think offhand 
of a dozen different types of records 
which are essential to the operation of 
your business. In the health and acci- 
dent field we are concerned with appli- 
cation and underwriting records, with 
premium payment and current collection 
records, quite extensive claim files and 
correspondence files which must be 
thought of as records, general account- 
ing records, numerous office management 
records, agency records, official records, 
Investment, legal, property and tax rec- 
ords, etc., etc. 

“These are of various degrees of im- 
portance and their treatment as to form, 
material, accessibility, storage and pro- 
tection should be appropriate.” 

Mr. Hobart cautioned against taking 
up valuable storage space with unnec- 
essary records and said that aside from 
certain files such as correspondence with 
state insurance departments there is lit- 
tle correspondence that will be missed 
it destroyed after a lapse of eight or 
ten years. However, his company feels 
differently about claim records, and still 
has in old files claims going back to the 
year 1900, 

Wise Precaution of Duplication 

Further along Mr. Hobart spoke of 
the “wise precaution of duplication” of 
valuable records and outlined as fol- 
lows the procedure followed in his own 
company: 

“Although our company is now in its 
Own building of fire-safe construction, 
carefully checked by fire authorities, 
detached from outside hazards, heated 
Tom a separate structure, located in- 


land, apparently secure, we nevertheless 
have concluded that it is wise for us 
to duplicate our more essential records 
by micro-photography, a practice which 
undoubtedly is in use by others of the 
companies here represented. 

“The plan we are now following pro- 
vides for micro-film copies of policy 
records, applications, life department 
policy-loan data, together with official 
corporation papers such as minutes and 
similar records. Records of our current 
transactions are stored in the home of- 
fice vault and are sufficient so that 
with the photographic films stored in 
a bank vault, we could reconstruct the 
record of any policyholder. 

“This process seems to involve a great 
deal of trouble and time, but it repre- 
sents what appears to be adequate pro- 
tection of records so vital that without 
them we could not properly meet our 
obligations to the many thousands of 
policyholders who rely on us to preserve 
with certainty the story of their trans- 
actions with us, and a safe record of 


our mutual obligations.” 


H. R. KENDALL 


Chairman 





Torrance on the Job 





Chairman of General Committee Worked 
Hard to Produce Successful Meet- 
ing; Praise for His Aides 


Kansas City, Mo. May 26.—One of 
the busiest men at this 
J. H. Torrance, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance vice-president, who as chairman of 
the convention committee, has been pre- 
paring for this week’s gathering of the 
conference for many months. Those who 
attended the Chicago meeting a year ago 
annual 


convention is 


will recall his promise at the 
banquet that nothing would be left un- 
done to provide a stimulating program 
if Kansas City were selected as the 1942 
convention city. He has lived up to that 
promise, refusing to be discouraged by 
speaker cancellations and other changes 
due to wartime conditions. 


Program 
president, 


In close cooperation with 
Chairman E. J. Faulkner, 


Woodmen Accident, Mr. Torrance 


ALL-OUT FOR VICTORY 


worked out the details for the conven- 
tion. It was recognized that it would be 
a significant gathering because of many 
new problems resulting from the United 
States being at war. Few if any of 
them have been overlooked. 


In his more than thirty years’ insur- 
ance experience it has been Mr. Tor- 
rance’s privilege to serve on a number 
of committees. But he said this week 
that never has he served with a group 
which has been more devoted to its task 
and more willing to participate in any 
phase of the work assigned to them. He 
could not praise too highly the follow- 
ing men who served with him on the 
F. W. Duboc, West- 
Mayall, 


Ream, 


general committee: 
ern Surety & Casualty; J. T. 
American Savings Life; Ross 
National Protective, and E. J. 


Jr.. Employers Reinsurance. 


Trimble, 


In this planning, the men’s committee 
has been ably assisted by a committee 
of ladies, headed by Mrs. E. J. Trim- 


ble, Jr. 





n step with our country's war 


CHICAGO 


J. F. RAMEY 


Executive Vice President 
and Secretary 


effort Washington National home office workers and field repre- 
sentatives are giving their best efforts toward complete and 
early victory in the fight to exterminate the foes of freedom. 
More than 90% of this company's home office personnel have 
pledged themselves to purchase war bonds on a payroll savings 
plan. Every field representative is devoting more hours of 
better-planned work in bringing insurance protection to the 
American family, knowing that premium dollars do their share 
in the battle. The institution of insurance is geared to the fight, 
and the Washington National pledges its full support. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


G. R. KENDALL 


President 
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of women in essential civilian services, 
with more and more of the white-collar 
work of America being now performed 
economic stand- 


by women From an 


continued, our problem cofi- 


point, he 
cerns the 90% of working women who 
are earning small salaries, to whom an 
é ‘ : 
from thirty to sixty dol- 
lars a month might bridge the gap be- 
tween sickness and health, disability and 
strength. 
Women of America in the past, he 
about $250,000,000 yearly 


toilet excluding 


aid, have spent 
on cosmetics and goods, 


soaps and dentifrice. This happens to 
al collected yearly 
health 


sales possibilities are 


be about the same tot 


accident and insurance 


ales. The enor- 


women could be induced 


mous if the 


to spend for disability protection only 


one-tenth of the money normally spent 


on cosmetics. 
In closing Mr. 


Connor emphasized 


the fact that accident and health pre- 
mium money, because taken out of cir- 
culation, helps to retard inflation, while 


portions are invested drectly in 
bonds to aid our war 


large 
zovernment 


Tort 
CiOTLS. 


F. M. WALTERS 


Under-age and Over-age” 


The question of under-age and over- 


ege underwriting in health and accident 
surance, Mr. Walters said, is still in 





su 
experi mental stage, and he empha- 
sized that he did not attempt a complete 
coverage of the several age problems. 
In the matter of under-age underwrit- 


Mr. Walters c — attention to the 
drop of the > limit in writing 
1 insurance A inal by the gen- 
ral drop for accident coverage and said 





t t while the accident coverage had 
een generally satisfactory, health cov- 
Tea: n hospital policies has been 
another story. 
“While some companies have had a 
reasonably good experience,” he said, “I 
( e that the majority have under- 
' he business at a loss; but 


ther this has been due to pract’ces 
] selection against 





1 in adverse 
insufficient rates or some- 
is still in doubt. We are 





very much in the experimental 

: n this class of business and 
feel our way carefully, trying to 

many policy and rate changes 


Embarking on New Field 
field, is 
some 


upon a new 
chat there must be 
ve feel our way, learning 











as we go. A few years ago there were 
tically 1 figures to show what 
be expected, and even — there 
enough of a sufficiently general 
so that the writing of children 
nsurance can be considered 

stabilized. We 
4 1a good deal of 1 - 
experience that 





insured 
othe ee *hil- 


hese were 





Spitai Porucies W le 


dren in the same family were left un- 
insured.” 
Over-age in Underwriting 

Mr. Walters said that a great deal 
reore 1s known about over-age in un- 
dervrting. “In practice,” he sad, “with 
a well-rounded agency force, the spread 
of risks tn all age grouns and the in- 


creased rates charged for new = appli- 
cants over age 50, seem to work out 
quite satisfactorily. 


“From an actuarial standpo'nt it would 
seem that we should charge a_ little 
higher rate for each age above the min- 
imum (as in fact a few companies do) 
but the law of averages takes care of 
the situation without so complicated a 
rate schedule—as long as we continue 
to write new business wth an average 
age spread. The theoretical reserves are 
taken care of by premiums paid by the 
new policyholders of younger ages. This 
however, is something we shall have to 
watch closely in the immediate future 
because the number of prospects in the 
younger ages has been sharply curtailed 
due to service in the armed forces; and 
lapses in the same age group are in- 
creasing in percentage to total lapses. 

“Furthermore, an increas ng propor- 
tion of new business is coming from ap- 
plicants between 45 and 50, a will con- 
tinue to pay the lower rate—in other 
words, the average time from date of 
issue to age 50 will be much less and 
the ‘reserve fund’ will not receive the 
same contributions as heretofore. It is 
difficult to forecast the effect of all thi 
as we really have no comparable prece- 
dent because the situation was very d f- 


ferent during the last war when there 
was much less accident and health writ- 
ten and fewer men were called into 


service.” 
Further along Mr. 
in detail the 


Walters discussed 
theory on which weekly 
indemnity is issued and a number of 
rating methods employed by different 
companies on over-age risks. He said: 
Is Not Unprofitable 
factors that would 
different result, it 
whole the over-age 
age has not been unprofitable from a 
standpoint of dollars and cents. The 
loss ratio is just about on the line but 
there is a comparatively small volume 
of business in force. More volume and 
a longer period of time are required 
to gain a true experience; but if the 
rates for regular business are correct, 
it is difficult to see how the experience 
can fail to be unsatisfactory in_ the 
long run at present premiums. This 
can perhaps be controlled through extra 
careful underwriting and rigid selection, 
but the trend is not 1m that direction. 
Even though first written for the benefit 
of seasoned risks who had reached the 
age limits of other policies, the tendency 
I toward pater Me applicants 


“Despite 
indicate a 
that on the 


seem to 
appears 
cover- 


has been 
regardless of prev ous insurance 

“It would be impossible to cover here 
the practices of all the practices of all 
the companies, but even if we consider 
nly the question of over-age coverage 
which is available to new applicants as 
well as to old policyholders, we still find 
much uncertainty as to the value of 


such coverage both from underw ritin 
and agency standpoints. The business 
is too new and there is not vet sufi- 
cent volume to arrive at any final ccn- 
isons. Undoubtedly the experimenta- 


tion in this field will continue, and it 
is well that it should. Two principal 
factors so far have had some favorable 
effect when viewed from the standpoint 
of the good of the accident and health 
tusiness generally—namely, the policy: 
noiders who have been pleased; and the 
agents who have been relieved of em- 
barrassment, at the same time receiv- 
ing further comm’ssions.” 


A, Underwriters Confer ence 


Rex Steels Hails 
New Agency Council 


ITS VALUE TO THE CONFERENCE 
Chairman of ine ‘Mneeeen Com- 
mittee Reviews 1941 Activities; Lot 
of Good Work Done 
Mes 27,—Rex Ed- 


Fidelity H. & A,, 


IXansas City, Mo., 
munds, vice-pres‘dent, 
as chairman of the agency management 
committee of the Conference, said in 
his annual report that the most impor- 
tant event of his group last year was 
the formation of the Agency Council at 
the mid-Winter meeting in Ch'cago on 
January 21. This council, comprised of 
revresentatives of agency companies in 
the Conference, will meet for an entire 
day previous to the next mid-winter ses- 
son. Mr. Edmunds pointed out that 
the activities of the agency management 
committee in the future will be more or 
less determined by the Agency Council 
and it will be through the function of 
the council that “your future commit- 
tees can more adequately represent the 
ideas and desires of the entire Confer- 
ence.” 

It was also pointed out by Mr. Ed- 
munds that “the value of the collective 
ideas of the agency men in the organi- 
zation and the suggestions arising from 
impromptu discussions on debatable 
topics cannot be over-emphasized, espe- 
cially during periods such as these when 
new problems are arising almost daily.” 

Six Meetings Held Last Year 

The agency management 
held six meetings during the past year, 
and at its August meeting it was de- 
cided to continue the two general themes 
established by the three previous agency 
management committees, i.e.: Improve- 
ment in the agency fundamentals of 
recruiting, training and supervising, and 
the continued development of “sales- 
mindedness” in all home office depart- 
ments. Accordingly, it was planned to 
maintain a continuity of subject matter 
id treatment in the monthly bulletins 
throughout the year. The members of 
the Committee took the following top‘cs 
and treated their various phases on suc- 
ceeding months: 


Recruiting and Compensating 


comnr‘ttee 


an 


Agents—T. T. 


McClintock, supervisor of field service, Ohio 
State Life. 
Training New Men—E. B. Fuller, vice-presi- 


dent, Loyal Protective Life. 
Clifton W. McNeill, 
superintendent of agencies, Union Mutual Life. 

Converting Part Time Men to A. & H. Spe- 
cialists—J. L. Elliott, 
ington National. 

Maintaining Agency Morale—R. L. 
agency assistant, Time Insurance Co. 

Contests—S. R. Rauwolf, assistant 
rector, North Accident. 

Mailing Leads and Agency Aids—J. W. 
Scherr, Jr., Inter-Ocean 
Casualty. 

In closing Mr. Edmunds expressed 
thanks for the cooperation and guidance 
of President J. M. Powell and other of- 
ficers of the Conference, and ag the 
many hours of planning and work done 
by his fellow committeemen during the 
year. “They have been enthusiastic, able 
and more than generous with their con- 
tr’butions,” he said. 


Supervision of Agents 


assistant manager, Wash- 
Paddock, 


agency di- 
‘American 


assistant s-cretary, 


Attendance Good 
Kansas City, Mo., May 26—Despite 
the war and curtailed traveling, attend- 
ance at this meeting is good, registra- 
tions being up to last year’s mark. Con- 
ference membership is at the all-time 
hgh of 105 companies. 


D. J. BRADY HERE FROM N. Y. 

One of the few New Yorkers who at- 
tended this meeting is Dan J. Brady, 
assistant A. & H. manager, United 
States Life. En route to Kansas City 
he made some agency calls. 


—37 YEARS— 


OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 


to 


SELECT RISKS 


Vv 


Policies of $25.00 a week either 
sickness or accident with prin- 
cipal sum of $5,000, costing 
only $12.00 a year. 


Hospital and Surgical Reim- 
bursement also at the same 


price. 
vWv 


Write for Application and 


Particulars 


Vv 


MINNESOTA 


COMMERCIAL MEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 


PAUL CLEMENT, Secretary 
2550 Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Many Bulletins, Reports 
Made in *41 by Conference 


A good idea of the number of reports 
and bulletins prepared by the H. & A. 
Conference last year is obtained from 
Executive Secretary Har- 
included thirteen 
digests of 199 
issuance of the Confer- 
4,183 primers, 2,586 
underwriting 2,012 _ selling 
handbooks, and 1,206 copies of the book- 
let “True Concept of A. & H. Insur- 
ance.” These were in addition to dis- 
tribution of more than 800 copies ot 


the report of 
old R. 


law bulletins containing 


Gordon. They 
cases; regular 
ence News Bulletin; 
handbooks, 


Kk. J. Faulkner’s textbook “Accident and 
Health Insurance.” The Agency Man- 
agement Bulletin, the report said, also 


received 
execul- 


change which 
from agency 


underwent a 
favorable comment 
tives. 


College Professor Talks 

Kansas City, Mo. May 26.—Lead-off 
speaker this afternoon was a_ college 

Robert A. Wallace of Park 
Parkville, Mo., who discussed 
“War and Business.” He replaced Joseph 
H. Taggart, regional business consult- 
ant, U. S. Department of Commerce, on 
the program, 


pre fess T- 
College, 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 
& A. Confer- 
William 


Two newcomers at H. 


ence conventions were ae 
Fletcher, Jr, general counsel, Empire 
State Mutual Life of New York, and 
James Hampton, superintendent 0 


who was tor 
Casualty. 


agents of that company, 
merly with Continental 





en 








eim- 
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Minn. 
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W. F. White Views Effect of War 
On British A. @ H. Companies 


Declares that Abrogation of War Exclusion Clause in U. S. 
Policies Would be Mistake; Personal Injuries Act in 
Britain Relieves Private Cos. of Liability 


Kansas City, Mo., May 26—The con- 
vention was treated this afternoon to an 
informative paper by W. F. White. 
superintendent, & H. department of 
the Eagle, Globe and Royal Indemnity 
comnanies, on the “Effect of War on 
British Accident and Health Companies.” 
\s Mr. White could not be present to 
make this address it was read for him 
In his capacity as governing committee 
chairman of the Bureau of Personal 

& H. Underwriters Mr. White wired 
sreetings for a successful convention to 
John M. Powell, Loval Protective Life 
president, who heads the Health & Acci- 
dent Conference. 

Leading off his address Mr. 
made the point that accident policies 
written by British companies contain 
for the most part, war clause exclusicns 
similar to those of U. S. companies. Con- 
sequently, the British companies have 
been plied with the same questions as 
underwriters here have been asked. The 
interpretation of the war exclusion, so 
far as the United Kingdom is concerned, 
is generally expressed as meaning an 
injury caused by the specific acts of the 
enemy or the defense forces. 


White 


Britain’s Personal Injuries Acts 

Mr. White explained that the Per- 
sonal Injuries Act of 1939, authorizing 
the setting of a government scheme to 
take care of war injuries and war serv- 
ice injuries sustained by gainfully oc- 
cupied persons and by persons of such 
other classes as might be specified, has 
relieved the private companies from lia- 
bility under personal accident policies 
Thus, the British Government has as- 
sumed the obligation for war injuries 
and war service injuries. 


As to the protection afforded under 
this arrangement, the speaker outlined 
provisions of the personal injuries 


civilians which in- 
clude: (1) certain medical treatment; 
(2) medical certificates indicating that 
injured person is incapable of work and 
thus eligible to disability allowances; 
(3) hospital treatment; (4) artificial 
limbs and appliances. 

Under this act the individual is pro- 
tected for war injuries sustained on or 
ff duty, at work or at home, in a public 
1 private shelter, in the streets or at a 


scheme of 1941 for 


lace of entertainment. Injuries sus- 
tained by civil defense volunteers, chil- 
iren and non-gainfully employed per- 


sons are also covered. 
Grants and Extent of Benefits 


A grant is payable, explained the 
speaker, where the injury results in tem- 
porary or provisional incapacity for work 
lasting at least seven days, serious and 
prolonged disablement or death within 
seven years. Children, young persons 
and housewives are limited to benefits 
tor injuries causing serious and_ pro- 
longed disablement only. In the case 
of annuitants, said Mr. White, a grant 
is pavable for death only. No benefits 
are provided for injuries causing dis- 
ablement of less than 20% 

Benefits include injury allowances, dis- 
ablement pensions, family allowances 
and survivors’ pensions. The latter are 
awarded to widows, children, and where 
none of the foregoing is left, then to 
one or both parents, otherwise to one 
or more brothers or The cost 
spitalization and medical care, how- 
ever, is not provided for under the 
Personal injuries scheme but under an 
emergency hospitals scheme, organized 
by the Ministry of Health. The state 


sisters. 


£1 
Or he 


treating -and 
hospitals. 
injury al- 
dependent 


whole cost of 

casualties in 
additional 
each 


bears the 
maintaining 
Furthermore, an 
lowance is made for 
child. 

Mr. White dwelt in detail on the ex- 
tent of benefits provided, figuring 
amounts in British money. This gave 
the H. & A. Conference members some 
idea of the staggering sums that must 


have been and are still being expended 
under these British schemes. From 
September, 1939, to October, 1941, a two- 


41,922 persons 


period, a total of 
Isles, and 


killed in the British 
3.793 were seriously wounded, 1,000 of 
whom are still in hospitals. Most of 
these casualties occurred during the first 


VCcar 
were 


vear of bombardment. Of the total 
killed in this period, 19,789 were men, 
17,089 women and 5,044 children. Ot 


the total injured, 28.867 were men; 20,- 
‘40 women and 4,086 children. 
The Situation in U. S. 

scene to United States, 
said: “Consider the 
problem which these figures present to 
us should we meet a similar fate. Would 
you be interested in acknowledging all 
these fatalities and injuries as represent- 
ing claims under personal accident poli 
cies. It hardly seems feasible but a few 
underwriters through public announce- 
ments have so agreed, however, with 
some reservations. Suppose the auto 
death rate here suddenly increased 100%. 
Do you think accident underwriters 
could continue to accept that risk under 
present policies and present rat es? But 
that is exactly what it amounts to, if 
we add war fatalities to auto deaths.” 


Changing the 


Mr. White then 


Giving another side to the mortality 
-oblem, the sneaker pointed out that 
if active warfare reaches our shores 
we know full well that the American 


way of life will not be conducted along 
the lines to which we are accustomed.” 
He indicated—and quoted some recent 
European death rate figures—that the 
death rate here (not including war dead) 
would probably increase, that health 
standards would probably be lower, and 
that accident frequency would jump by 
reason of an intensified all-out war 
program. “Under these conditions,” Mr. 
White asked, “are we justified to abro- 
gate the war exclusion clause now con- 
tained in our policies?” 


Opposed to Removing Exclusions 


He went on to sav: “War exclusions 
were originally included in accident poli- 
definite reason—to exclude 
coverage for injuries resulting from an 
act of the enemy such as invasion or 
bombardment. We will not attempt to 
or disprove that war coverage ts 


cies for a 


prove 
an insurable contingency. We will, how- 
ever, agree that such protection cer- 
tainly cannot be granted gratuitously. 


If our original discretionary judgment, 
which prompted these exclusions in ac- 
cident policies, is correct, then it is dif- 
ficult to understand why some of the 
same underwriters now suggest that they 
be removed. 

“The distance by which we are re- 
moved from the present theatres of war 
seems to be the only reason that anyone 
might conclude that a visitation of enemy 
bombs would not be made unon us. To 
anyone who has followed the campaign 
of our adversaries will come full realiza- 
tion that distance is of little conse 
quence Ks 

In closing "Mr. 


White quoted from the 
legislative report of Superintendent Pu 


ik 


H. & A. Underwriters Conference 


Powell on A. & H. War Problems 


(Continued 


must solvency and safety first, 
and secondly, those things which may be 
somewhat removed from our main func- 
tion but are helpful to the war effort.’ 

Within the limits of safety, Mr. Powell 
felt the A. & H. companies should be 
as liberal as possible toward war risk 
hazards. “We are the guardians of the 
interests of millions of people,” he said, 
“who are depending upon us to take care 
of their problems in their hour of need. 
We must not let them down While 
we can probably never expect to get 
a 100% agreement among companies as 
to the attitude we should take towar 1 
such hazards, the element of competi- 
tive practices should, so far as possible, 
be eliminated.” 


choose 


Open Season for Nervous Breakdowns 


He went on to speak of the great 
mobility in occupational groups caused 
by the unprecedented Pasar ot 
numerous civilian occupations and mush- 
room growth of defense industries. The 
companies, he thought, should take as 
broad a viewpoint in granting insurance 
under such new conditions as sound 
underwriting will permit. Unde: rwriters, 
naturally, will keep the amount of the 
indemnity down, particularly in occu- 
pations that may be temporary. 

But speaking of the over-insurance 
problem, he said the more serious in- 
stances are the business executives w] 
may be loading up with indemnity. In 
these cases the companies are dealing 
with very substantial amounts. Thi 
to Mr. Powell’s prediction that “the 
open season for nervous breakdowns is 
coming . . . the groundwork is now 
being laid. Executives are working un 
der a greater tension than ever eolcee 
and this, in itself, will without 


from Page 38) 


result in nervous breakdowns. And these 
may become very serious if a postwar 
business depression sets in. 


Supports Controlled Economy 

Before closing Mr. Powell touched on 
inflation, declaring that such periods 
always bring real problems to the under- 
writer who must be equipped with a 
fine degree of hindsight in order to 
know how much indemnity to grant in 
order to give proper coverage during 
the inflationary period and yet avoid 
cxuntamedian later. Since past experi- 
ence has indicated that the higher the 
inflationary period has extended, the 
greater has been the following depres- 
sion, the speaker endorsed controlle 
conomy program of the Government 
prevent serious infiation. He regarded 





a shortage of consumers’ goods as “very 
because it enables he 


materi 


desirable 
ing both of labor and 





the war effort, and at the same time is 
building a backlog of orders to take 
the slack when the demand for war 


goods has been met.” 


Mr. Powell also gave a boost to War 
as a iotic 1 tmet 
the same time that 





of the excess purchz 
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Gordon Report 
(Continued from Page 42) 
declared that the success of these gather- 
ings was due to arrangements made for 
same by local representatives of mem- 
ber companies and participation in the 
discussion by all representatives pres- 
ent. Monthly luncheon meetings were 
also held in Chicago, all well attended 
\s to contacts during the vear Mr. 
Gordon consulted with a number of in- 

} 


surance denartments and corresponded 


with many more, resulting in the clari- 
fication of some rulings and, in all in- 
stances, “establishing a better under- 


standing of our business in their minds.” 

Personal conferences were held with 
seven insurance departments and cor- 
resvondence concerning other problems 
has been had with several other de- 
partments. The Conference was also 
represented at conferences with the New 
York, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, 
California, and Maryland Insurance De- 
partments. 

\mong 
was the 


the pleasant events of the year 
dinner ‘participated in by the 
governing committee of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers and the executive committee and past 
presidents of the Conference in New 
York City last December. “An event 
of this kind is a source of good fellow- 
ship and better understanding among 
all executives in our business,” said Mr. 





i New York to the effect: “It would 
seem that we must choose solvency and 
safety first, and secondly, hi 
which may be somewhat removed from 
our main function but which are he 
ful to the war effort.” In Mr. W 
ypinion, hasty or ill-advised action on 
the many problems confronting the com- 
panies may lead to serious consequer ices 
{ caution, he declared that the 





those 


IZ 





Urging 
attitude “it) can’t happen here has 
proved its own fallacy. 


vreater ng our ¢ 
doubt an Ss : 
Gordon. Another event participated 
S Was tne 





. 
in Chicago in January. Over 175 were 
present in honoring the heads of six 
accident and health organizations 
Hands Out Bonquets 

In closing Mr. Gordon graviously 
his personal thanks to the ofi 
executive committ 


conference member 









accomplish ed 

given my office 
He said that 
Chairman Alpaugh of 
mittee had given 
to Conference wo 
a well earned bouqt 
work office staff i 
i yhose activity 1 { 
Meade, assistant 
ference. 
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Haugh on Comprehensive Rating 


(Continued from Page 34) 


values in the plan Mr. Haugh 


nnot reasonably be argued that 


e premiums produced under the Plan 
nadequate, but it is apparent that 
ers will have to operate with maxt- 

efficiency, as no margin of profit 

s bee provided. There is no definite 


provide for the 
opened cases or for incurred 
\dditional losses 
of these sources must be ex- 
nected and they must be provided for 
er through a reserve or by deterring 
settlement under the Plan for a 
ficient period of time beyond the dat 
I ‘tion of the project to eliminate 
lity of any delayed reporting 
reduce to a minimum, if 
eliminate, the possibility of any 








e to all lines with- 
explains: “In the 
yority oF states the difference in 
t about by a dif- 
7 main- 
bureaus 


\ n for the 
boards and 
hese states the use of the work- 
multiplier on 

lines will not seriously affect the 
premium, since the difference 
r 1% of the 
mium and that 

small propor 
total premium. This simpli- 
tl i 


} - lhal¢ + 


ippears desirable even though it 
be found necessary to use separate 
liers by line in those few states 
difference 
tween the tax rate applicable to work- 


's compensatior and that applicable 


here is a substantial 


Fees Instead of Commissions 





g at the plan radically 

s stat prac tice in the 
business in that no allowance of 

is included in the premium for 

’ f any commission to producers, 
Mr. Haugh outlines the new procedure 


Governmental 
\ the use of the plan 
ils provide for the selection by de 





st-plus-a-fixed-fee contractor of an in- 
‘e adviser who ts —_ directly by 
tractor. His uneration is ex- 
essed as a percentage of the standard 
dey der the plan all in 

ance terms of the pre- 

f Sul rvice agreement en- 

) by the insmurance adviser and 





tractor. The remuneration to be 


4 é surance adviser under the 
gul ns of the Bureau of Yards and 
) s tl Department differs 

ewhat fr hat developed under the 





101 ?! ibed bv the other de- 
nts. The War Department, the 
ited States Maritime Commission and 
Federal Works Agency have adopted 





same scale The two scales of 
erat are set rth ire. In 
ase the remuneration is_ based 

Lege for work- 





the standard 








yn and all liability cov- 
ges Ss Sige 

M rther points out that 

é contains no provision 

er for commissions, the insur- 

arrier is neither in a pos'tion nor 

ler obligation to pay a commission to 

er or to any countersigning 


Workmen's Compensation Features 


pensation 





Ir. Haugh said that 

rates of the National 

( ensat Insurance have 

se ERhie: Hace Shae dex 

r 2 Sta 4 premium or 
rkmen’s ensa insurance for 
District Colum! or the terri- 
ries of A 1 and Hawaii, and for all 
tes in which private carriers may 
uch insurance excepting the fol 

\1 na, California, Delaware, Louisi 


Minnesota, New Jer- 


Massachusetts 
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CHARLES J. HAUGH 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin. 


“For these states the joint rating com- 
mittee has established as the basis for 





Facts About the Author 

Middlebury College in 
graduate of that 
school, Charles J. Haugh’s first big 
actuarial post was in North Dakota 
as secretary-actuary of the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. 
Previously he had spent a short time | 
vith the New York State Fund. He 
joined the National Bureau of Cas- 


Educated at 
Vermont, and a 


ualty & Surety Underwriters in No- 
vember, 1925, during the reign of 
Jesse S. Phillips as general manager | 


land A. W. Whitney as associate gen- 
eral manager. He was the assistant 
actuary but later won promotion to| 
;actuary. Since 1926 om Haugh has | 
been a Fellow of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society, having served on its 
Council, as vice-president, and on the 
examination committee. 





determining the standard premium the 
manual rules and rates approved or 
established by the public officials charged 
with the duty of approving or establish- 
ing workmen’s compensation rates. 

“It is specifically provided that experi- 
ence rating shall not be employed, but 
in lieu thereof, and in further recog- 
nition of hazard differences, the follow- 
ing rule has been adopted: 

“For the purpose of determining the amount 
of the ‘fixed charge’ under the comprehensive 
insurance rating plan, the standard premium for 
workmen’s compensation insurance shall be dis- 
counted 10% before applying the appropriate 
percentage as prescribed in Table I of the plan.’ 

Use of Average Rates 

In actual practice, any attempt to 
apply the experience rating plan in de- 
termining the standard premium would 
lead to endless difficulties, in Mr. 
Haugh’s opinion. 

Further along in his paper he points 
made in rating procedure 
since the plan became effective as fol- 


to changes 


lows: “Soon after the plan became effec- 
live it was recognized that the use ot 
average rates for each form of coverage 


CHARGE PAYABLE 
DISCOUNTED STANDARD 


CENTAGE OF 


Discounted Standard 
Premium 
Patek. ocviiawasceene ieee $10,000 
ee ER RC 40,000 
Next ... a wnrd inle #ietels : 50,000 
ME. ate valela nistere tk eee es 400,000 
WE a cSivbomreceat ‘ 500,000 
ROGEE kc cc abeee Ks aiked ae 1,000,000 


would result in a sub- 
stantial saving to the carrier, the con- 
tractor, and the Government, and would 
eliminate difficulties and delays due to 
differences of opinion respecting classi- 
fication assignment of payrolls. It was 
recognized that average rates, if used, 
would have to be developed separately 
for each individual risk. Not infre- 
quently complete specifications are not 
available at the inception of construc- 
tion projects and in many instances are 
necessarily revised materially during the 


if practicable, 


course of construction. Similar condi- 
tions exist on some operation projects 
but probably to a much more limited 
extent. 

“The Joint Rating Committee in con- 


sidering this matter adopted a_ resolu- 
tion recommending to the various rating 
organizations that they permit the use 
of average rates on operation projects 
for which thev are furnished the neces- 
sary data to develop average rates, pro- 
vided both the carrier and the govern- 


mental department affiected agree to 
their use. The rating organizations and 
sunervising officials of the states in 


which the plan is effective have adonted 
this recommendation. excent the states 
of California, Colorado, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania and Texas.” 


Problems Under the Plan 

One of the most valuable features of 
Mr. Haugh’s paner was his enumeration 
of problems which have arisen in con- 
nection with the application of the plan. 
Among them he listed: Determination of 
governing classification; interstate ap- 
plication of the plan; classification of 
guards; liability for increased limits: 
extra legal; medical problem of 
trainees; notice of suits; occupational 
disease coverage: competitive state 
funds; allocation of premiums to lines 
of business; report forms and the war 
risk hazard. 

The explosion hazard has been a 
“sore spot” for professional reinsurers, 
and Mr. Haugh admits that the 2% 
additional charge allowed under the plan 
for the abnormal hazard on these risks 
is inadequate in the light of current 
reinsurance quotations. He further says: 
“In the nresent reinsurance market a 
charge of 2% of the standard premium 
is made for insurance of $1,000,000 in 
excess of $100,000 for any one accident. 
provided such loss is also in excess of 
the maximum premium under the plan. 
In many instances, these operations are 
conducted in locations far removed from 
congested areas and in states where the 
workmen’s compensation benefits are 
such that the probability of a single 
accident resulting in a loss in excess of 
$100,000 is somewhat remote. Since on 
some of these operations the standard 
premium runs into very substantial 
figures, ranging up to $500,000 and over, 
it is obvious that a reinsurance con- 
tract which requires that the maximum 
premium, amounting to 90% of the 
standard premium, be exhausted and then 
provides that the reinsurer participates 
only on those losses in excess of $100,- 
000 on any one accident, does not afford 


the direct-writing carrier very generous 
coverage for his 2%. 
“Admittedly, carriers wish protection 


against this catastrophe hazard regard- 
less of how remote the probability of 
loss may be, for no carrier writes a 
sufficient volume of this class of risk 
to accumulate an adequate fund to ab- 
sorb =“ trophe losses. It appears de- 
sirable, not essential, to give serious 
sansiiecabets to the establishment of 
some better market for reinsuring the 
hazard 


EXPRESSED AS PER 
PREMIUM 
War Department, Maritime 
Commission and Federal 
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Yards and 
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Murphy on Sabotage 
And the Home Front 


TALKS AT A.M.A._ BANQUET 
Tel’s Insurance Section Business Gives 
Unstinted Cooperation to Government; 
7,000 Engineers Are on Job 


In one of the best addresses of his 


career Ray Murphy, assistant general 
manager, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, spoke on Sabotage 


and the Home Front” Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 27, at a dinner meeting of 
American Mz anagement Association’s jn- 
surance conference. This group, com- 
posed of leading insurance buyers and 
insurance company representatives 
agents and brokers, has been in two. 
day session this week. 

Declaring that this is the season for 
offensives, Mr. Murphy dealt dramatical- 
ly with the events le ading up to declara- 
tion of war by the U nited States. “Great 
has been the change in our national at- 
titude in the five brief months. since 
Pear! Harbor,” he declared. 

“Thanks to the ov erwhelming strength 
of our vast industrial empire, thanks to 
the innate patriotism of the American 
people, thanks to the plain guts of the 
private enterprise system, tremendous 
changes have been wrought. Our indus- 
trial machine is geared to the unprece- 
dented demands of war on an unprece- 
dented scale. It is doing the job; it is 
turning out planes, tanks, ships, guns, 
ammunition and all of the munitions of 
modern warfare on a scale never before 
imagined, let alone attained—and we are 
just beginning to produce.” 

Offensive of the Saboteurs 

In all of this great military activity 
Mr. Murphy felt that the nation needed 
to exercise constant vigilance against 
the offensive of the saboteurs—organized 
to hit powerful, deadly blows right on 
the home front. 

In combating the work of the sabo- 
teur Mr. Murphy spoke of the unstinted 
cooperation which the insurance business 
has given to the Government. He point- 
ed out: “No sacrifice has beeri too great, 
no burden too heavy and no detail too 
small when we were called upon to help 
in the fields for which we are especially 
equipped.” An- immediate need was for 


an army of trained, skilled inspectors 
to help guard war contract plants 
throughout the nation. This was sup- 


plied from the ranks of inspectors and 
engineers of the fire, casualty and boiler 
and machinery insurance companies, and 
it is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 7,000 such experts today on the 
job “watching for evidence of sabotage, 
fire and accident hazards and other con- 
ditions which could result in  curtail- 
ment or stoppage of protection.” 

How Insurance Business Is Helping 

The speaker then described how this 
activity on a nation-wide scale has been 
organized from Washington headquar- 
ters of an organization called the Na- 
tional Bureau for Industrial Protection. 
Through this office the Government re- 


ceives thousands of inspection reports 
on assured plants. All branches of the 


business are represented in 
Supervising this activity is 
known as the Insut- 
for the Protection ot! 
Plants, organized 


insurance 
this effort. 
an executive body 
ance Committee 
American Industrial 
in December, 1940. 

Mr. Murphy also referred to the ac- 
cident prevention activities of his own 
organization, handled through its Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, and stressed 
that “we have redoubled our efforts to 
reduce accidents on the streets and high- 
ways, in the home, and other va 
where some preventable mishap may 
prive the nation of the services of val 
able workers.” 

Bringing his address to a close, he 
spoke briefly of other helpful steps the 
insurance business has taken in the wa! 
effort. Notable among them is the rt 
cent joint agreement that without addi- 
tional premium all casualty companies 
would construe auto policies, now 
force, and hereafter written, as covering 
certain emergency use of automobiles: 
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Trinder Retires from 
Royal Indemnity Co. 


YEARS OF 
Also Vice-President of Eagle Indemnity; 
Formerly Practiced Law with 
President F. J. O’Neill 


HAD 24 SERVICE 


Claude E. Trinder. vice-president, 
Royal and Eagle Indemnity companies, 
wi ill retire June 1 after twenty-four years 
of active service with organization. Mr. 
Trinder has had a varied career. He 
a civil engineer, then 


frst studied to be 
and in his 


took up the practice of law 


lecal work in Syracuse, N. Y., joined 
the firm of which Frank J. O'Neill, 
now president of the Royal and Eagle 
was a member. He came with the Royal 
Indemnity three years after Mr. O'Neill 
hecame its general counsel. 
Party in His Honor 

A farewell party is being given in 

honor at 150 William 


Mr. Trinder’s 
Street, New York, today at the close of 
business by his fellow associates in the 
wal and Eagle Indemnity companies. 
: wi ill be informal but President O'Neill 
say a few words in tribute to Mr. 
nder’s long and faithful service. 
Born at Manlius, N. Y., in 1881, Mr. 
was educated in the Manlius 
schools, Cazenovia Seminary and 
Syracuse Unive rs hbre - gg! ~ re- 
ved both his B.A. and LL. 
“He was tine Soe for eight years with 
the law firm of White, Cheney, Shina- 
man & O'Neill of Svracuse. Mr. O'Neill 
s then the local attorney of the Royal 
lemnity in Syracuse. Mr. Trinder 
“associated with the Syracuse 
five years. 





Trinder 





orees. 





was also 
Trust Co. for 
Joined Royal Indemnity in 1918 

In 1915 Mr. O’Neill was called to New 
York by the Royal Indemnity, and three 
vears later Mr. Trinder joined the com 
pany as counsel of the bonding claims 
department, later becoming superinten- 
lent of that department. 

In 1922, shortly after the Eagle In 
lemnity was organized, Mr. Trinder was 

second vice-president of botl 

companies and in 1936 he was elected 
president and a director of both 
companies, 

On May 20, 1938, when Mr. 
had completed twenty years with the 
Royal Indemnity, he was the guest ot 
honor at a party given by executives of 
1e Royal-Liverpool Groups and the re- 
tributes from his asso- 
gift and a testi- 











7 a 
el ected 







Trinder 





cipient of many 
lates, as well as a 
monial. 


Mileage Requirements for 
Class A-1 Risks Changed 


The mileage eligibility requirements 


for Class A-1 automobile risks was 

cf changed effective May 15, 1942, by the 
ureau, and may be ap plied to policies 

effective on and after March 1, 1942. 


Under the new setup the mileage for 
the twelve months prior to the effective 
late of the policy is no longer taken 
Into consideration, only the estimated 
mileage for the new policy period must 
€ considered. Therefore, any private 
Passenger auto owned by an individual 
the use > of which is not required by the 
f the named insured or any other 
customarily operating the auto- 
n his occupation, profession 
or iness, except in going to and from 
NS principal place of occupation, pro 
léssion or business, will qualify for A-1 
T But the car must be operated 

ot more than two persons, neither of 
wnom 1s under 25 years of age, and the 
estimated mileage for the twelve months 
Policy period must not 7 











1 








be over 7,500 


SURETY MEN’S OUTING 
_ The annual outing of the Surety Un- 
lerwriters’ Association of New Jersey 
will be held June 3 at Essex Fells Coun- 
try Club, Essex Fells, N. Jo RiG. Ross, 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity, is chairman 
of the committee. 





SALMON FISHING TRIP 


Gcod Time Had by Carl C. Mullen’s 
Party on Miramiche River, Canada; 
He Is Columbian National V.-P. 
The thrills of a salmon fishing expedi- 
New 


enjoyed recently by a party of 


tion into Brunswick, Canada, were 


insurance 


and business men headed by Carl C. 
Mullen, vice-president of Columbian Na- 
tional Life of Boston. Mr. Mullen is 


president of the Miramiche 


Doaktown, N. B., and was 
host. In addition, he kept 
tabulation of the number 
each of his guests 


Anglers As- 
sociation of 

the gracious 

a day-by-day 
of salmon caught by 
record showed 
didn’t do so 
them were: 


in Miramiche River. The 


that the insurance men 


badly as fishermen. Among 
Morgan O. Doolittle, 


president, and 


Peter E. Tumblety, first vice-president, 
Kmpire State Mutual Life of James- 
town, N. Y.; John S. Whittemore, sec- 


Eastern Commercial 
John W., of the 
Jasper Harvey, 


retary-tre asurer, 
Travelers, and his son, 
same company, and 
Chamber of Commerce president of 
Houlton, Mass., who also heads United 
Fire, a local fire insurance company. 
Largest salmon (19'4 pounds) was 


LAMBLE BRANCH SECRETARY 


Takes This Post in Car & General; J. P. 


Boltem Continues in Same Post 
with Underwriting Duties 


J. W. Lamble, who joined the Car & 
General on May 1, has been appointed 
branch secretary. He was formerly with 
the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire in charge 
of combined statistics and agency ac- 
counts, and had thirteen years’ training 
with that company. 

John P. Boltem will continue as Car 
& General’s branch secretary assuming 
important duties in the underwriting 
department. 


caught by Bud Small, son of Hervey 
Small, an oil man of Bass River, botl 
of whom joined with the insurance men 
in having a good time. Other guests 


president, 
Yarmouth 


Pulsifer, 
Bank, 


Gorham 


National 


included: 
Yarmouth 


Port, Mass.; Fred Stobbart, a florist; 
Victor Nielsen of Newtonville, Mass.; 
James Sherman, contractor of Newton 
Centre, Mass.; Claus Gelotte, Boston 
merchant, who helped Mr. Mullen in 
taking moving pictures of the trip, and 


Hastings, real estate man of 


Mass 


Kenneth 


Newton, 


SUPERVISORS APPROVE PACT 


B. M. A. to Reinsure All A. & H. Lines 
of American Savings Life; Second 
Such Step Within Year 

\ special commission composed of In- 
Kan- 
sas and Arkansas has approved an agree- 
Men’s 
will woe all individual and 


surance Commissioners of Missouri, 


under which the Business 
\ssurance 
and health business of 
= Life of Kansas 


group accident 
the American 
City. Mo. 

\s a result of 
\.s premium income will be increased 











about $130,000 a year. The A. & H 
representatives of the American Savings 
ll be given the « ft b m- 
ciated it] l A \. 
Policyowners of € reinsu ( - 
i will rece e immediately ass t1 
rtificate fron e B. M. A. as « 
( that the ability under 
es las bee ass med | 
With the ce the < t 
sri ealt ¢ Amer 
Si os Lite e B. M. A. takes t 
second s step Wi thin a vear | T 
194] einsured rmer Liberty Life 
| a \ e resu at the 
( I Ss assets a the « 94] 
eached $29,588 122 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 
n the vo uction tring tne 








Leading A. & H. Producers to Attend 


National Convention in Detroit 


made for 


National 


Preparations are now being 


the annual convention of the 


\ssociation of A. & H. Underwriters 
June 29 to July 1 Hotel Statler, De- 
troit Roy J. Long, Great Northern 
Life, is general chairman for the event 
ind host association will be the Detroit 
\. & H. Underwriters Association. The 


keen interest in this gathering country- 
swell the attendance to a 
hieher mark than ever before reached. 
Chairman Long’s estimate was that 2,000 
attended, and they are promised a 
program of timely addresses by out- 
standing A. & H. men; also an oppor- 
tunity to meet informally and exchange 


wide may 


ideas with leading producers. Pres'- 
dent of the organization is Clyde E. 
Dalrymple, Preferred Accident, Milwau- 


kee, and first vice-president is George 
L. Dyer, Columbian National, St. Lours, 
who is in line for the presidency. 
S. Faber Program Chairman 
William S. Faber, chairman of the 
program committee, has announced that 


while there will be no formal conven- 
tion sessions on Sunday, June 28, all 
who can do so are urged to check in 


and register during that day. The De- 

troit association is planning an informal 
et-acquainted session that afternoon 

ihoued by a moonlight boat ride. 

Convention sessions will get under way 
Monday morning, June 29 and every 
feature of the program will be a head- 
liner, Mr. Faber promises. In keeping 
with the times, the program has been 
streamlined into two fast-moving days 
instead of the age three days. 

On June 30 the = annual sales 
congress of the Detroit . & H. Under- 
writers Association will _ held. 

Featured will be concrete sales ideas 


E. W. HELM, JR. HONORED 


Surprise Dinner ie New Amsterdam 
Casualty’s Philadelphia Megr.; Cele- 
brates his 10th Anniversary 
E. Walter Helm, Jr., who has done a 
1 job as branch manager in Phila- 
ia for New Amsterdam Casualty 
the past ten years, was given a 


pa 
surprise May 15, his tenth an- 








ver 


pleasant 





niversary day, when fifty of his friends 
and associates gave a dinner in his 
honor. The affair was held in Philadel- 
phia’s Union League and A. P. Connor, 
prominent broker in town, was _ toast- 


master. Among the speakers was John 
4. Diemand, president, North America 
-ompanies, an old friend of Mr. Helm’s; 
and F. H. Strickland, New Amsterdam’s 
vice-president who came up from Bal- 
timore to attend. 
Helm was presented with a 

ably inscribed silver platter. 

Prominent in local affairs, Mr. Helm 
is now vice-president of the Casualty 
Association of Philadelphia and a di- 
rector of the Insurance Society there. 


The Late Ss. H. ‘Dabeor 


suit- 





H a United 
7 te I I I 7 pl \ L iability, 
»OSton, Was one ot 
e tounders a ice-president of the 
Uni ick Cl ston and a mem- 
ber of leading clubs in London. He was 
also a past master of Royal Brunswick 
Lodg ft Masons Brig! England 
Mr. Palmer leaves his two sons, 
Richard William Palmer, iS te 
h the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
i | (31 Palmer of Lexington, 
and hi iother Mrs. William Palmer of 
it Ala 
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ROY J. 


good use back 
XQ, ] Are et 
& H. producers more 
premiums volume for 
which 


that agents can put to 
home. Michigan A. 
han doubled their 


this line between 1938 and 1941, 

increase may be traced to exchanging 
selling ideas through local association 
meeitnes and the annual sales congress. 


The annual banquet will take place the 
evening of June 30. In urging attend- 
ance at this gathering, the general com- 
mittee points out that it is not neces- 
sary to be a member of the National 
\ssociation or of a local association. All 
on interested in learning more about 
the - H. business are invited. 


annndiias desk Dey When 
War Orders Will Slow Down 


McCord 
tor of The Bulletin, pul 
United States F. & G., 


ly observations currently 


assistant edi- 
ished by the 


makes some time- 


Sollenberger, 


on the market 


for personal insurance protection which, 
he declares, has never been so broad as 
today. So he urges that agents should 
not be content today if orders for cas- 
ualtv coverage on war jobs are coming 
in, because the “gravy train” will 
day reach the end of the line. Here is 
Mr. Sollenberger’s advice: 

“The agency which will still be doing 
a good volume of business years from 
now will not rest on its oars during the 
present industrial boom. It will welcome 


some 


industrial premiums, solicit them and 
service them in every degree, but at 
- same time it will build a substan- 
ial backlog of premiums in the smaller 


sal more personal lines. 

“During the first World War you will 
recall how money burned in the work- 
er’s pocket, how a lot of money went for 


beer and skittles, for silk shirts and 
other unnecessary luxuries. But many 
a wise worker put his adc ied income into 
savings and protection—he ss. Lib- 
crivy Bonds; increased his savings ac- 
count; he spect to his personal posses- 
sions; he bought insurance to protect 
his Abeta: assets. 

“The position of the defense worker 


today is not vastly different than in the 
first World War. If anything, he has 
more money to spend and fewer ways 
in which to spend it. He needs many 
forms of protection and has the means 
to pay for them.” 
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Earls, Weldon Talk on 
Insurance and Credit 


BEFORE CINCINNATI MEETING 


Earls Says Credit Men Must Get In- 
formation From Agents; Weldon on 
Recent Catastrophes 


William <A. Earls, president, Earls- 
Blain Co., Cincinnati, and B. J. Weldon, 
Dulaney, Johnston & Priest, Wichita, 


Kan., spoke before the insurance group 
of the National Credit 
Men at its Cincinnati meeting recently. 

Although the group voted for closer 
cooperation with the parent body, Mr. 
Earls, director of the Cincin- 
nati Credit Men’s Association and chair- 
man of its insurance advisory commit- 
tee, said that the request of the na- 
tional credit group for complete infor- 
mation on all policies issued by fire and 
casualty insurance companies is not 
feasible; that the only possible way to 
obtain this information is from the agent 
writing the line. 

On his subject, “Contact with Credit 
Men and Credit Associations,” Mr. Earls 
said: “In handling our end of it, we 
endeavor to cut down the staggering 
credit losses that we hear so much about, 
and to unfold an insurance formula that 
might help soften the blow to the credit 
men and minimize that terrific experi- 
ence. That formula should be so de- 
veloped that the entire credit loss would 


Association of 


who is a 


not be transferred from those several 
lines of business to the insurance in- 
dustry. 


Committee Was Hand-picked 

“This committee in Cincinnati was 
hand-picked. We invited the insurance 
men to join the credit men’s associa- 
tion for a two-fold purpose of assimilat- 
ing as much credit information as we 
were able to from the credit men, and 
to impart to them as much information 
along insurance lines as it is possible 
for them to assimilate.” 

This program consisted of a series of 
meetings with talks by fire and casualty 
insurance experts ; publishing a weekly 
bulletin covering insurance subjects. 

“You can do a great piece of work and 
make it possible as we have in Cincin- 
nati to have questions fired at the ad- 
visory committee through the secretary 
of the association itself, who will get 
the information and relay it to the in- 
quiring member, thus saving the credit 
men embarrassment from personal solici- 
tation on the part of the insurance men. 


Complete Picture of Risk 


“Now, on the other hand, if I were 
a credit man, I would want a complete 
picture of the risk to which I was ex- 
tending a large amount of credit. First, 
I would like to know the man person- 
ally; his organization; the kind of build- 
ing that houses his business ; what kind 
of city protection and private protection 
the building has; and if I couldn't see 





the policies and the amount of coverage, 
and the value of the building and con- 
tents, I would insist on my credit tisk 
obtaining from his insurance agency a 
complete survey of the property and also 
the insurance. This should include fire, 
burglary, disability, boiler and use and 
occupancy coverage. The credit man has 
a right to assurance that the credit ex- 
tended by him is backed by adequate 
protection so that hihs policies may be 
paid in the event of a catastrophe.” 


Weldon on Catastrophes 


Mr. Weldon said it takes a catas- 
trophe to bring credit and_ insurance 
men to their responsibility of making 
sure that their customers are properly 
covered by insurance against unforeseen 
losses. He said that such losses as the 
conflagrations at Kewanee, Ill.: Rich- 
mond, Ind., and Janesville, Wis., and 
the tornado at Pryor, Okla., are bound 
to have their effect on the collection of 


accounts. He said large losses show 
both insurance and credit men where 
insurance needs have not been pro- 
tected. 


“The morning after the windstorm at 
Pryor, Okla.,” he said, “we received a 
call from one of our prominent credit 
men, asking if contractors generally car- 
ried windstorm insurance on_ supplies 
furnished by material men. He could 
see his materials at the army canton- 
ments spread all over Eastern Okla- 
homa; he could also see the fingers of 
his manager and directors pointing to 
him for not having checked into the in- 
surance protection of this contractor, 
especially since he had extended a line 
of credit far in excess of what would 
normally have been extended. 

“He immediately recalled the various 
insurance programs we had in our local 
association and the mention of insurance 
that our insurance committee had made 
in our local bulletins. He is now investi- 
gating the insurance protection that his 
debtors are carrying and is calling upon 
competent local agents and insurance 
company representatives for assistance.” 





W. E. SHIELS, JR., TRANSFERRED 


William E. Shiels, Jr., casualty field 
assistant and son of the Travelers’ 
former casualty manager at Los Angeles, 
has been transferred from the company’s 
Oakland branch to its office in San 
Francisco. A former special agent for 
the Globe Indemnity, Mr. Shiels at- 
tended the Travelers’ home office train- 
ing school and was appointed a field 
assistant at Oakland in August, 1940. 


CALLS FOR FLEET DATA 

Insurance Commissioner Newell RB. 
Johnson of Minnesota has ordered all 
companies writing automobile liabil'ty, 
property damage and other automobile 
coverage in Minnesota to furnish him 
with detailed information on all fleet 
policies now in force and to be issued 
in the future. Specifically he requires 
the name, address and license number 
of each car insured under a fleet policy: 
The Commissioner issued a ruling om 
fictitious fleets in July, 1940. 
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